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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 


national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL 


Letanp M. Goopricu 


It has been the unfortunate fate of the 
United Nations to have been most con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in performing 
that task which was to be its major re- 
sponsibility and for which it was sup- 
posed to be best equipped. Naturally this 
has also been the fate of the Security 
Council upon which the Members of the 
Organization, by the terms of Article 24, 
conferred “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security”. Against this background of 
failure and consequent dissatisfaction, 
many have been asking whether the Se- 
curity Council is fated to become like 
the human appendix, an atrophied organ 
with no useful function to perform or 
whether the present condition is not one 
that can and should be remedied or that 
perhaps will be changed in any case by 
an improvement in the state of inter- 
national relations. To form a judgment 
on these possibilities it is necessary to 
recall the original conception of the Se- 
curity Council, to review its record, and 
to analyze the causes of its decline and 
the likelihood of their elimination or 
counterbalancing by other forces. 


I. 


The peace and security provisions of 
the Charter appear to have been based in 
part on conclusions that were drawn by 
their authors with respect to the causes 
of the failure of the League system. 


LeLanp M. Goopricu is a member of the Board of 
Editors of International Organization and Professor 
of International Organization and Administration at 
Columbia University. The author is indebted to 
Mr. Yasushi Akachi, a former Fulbright Scholar and 
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First of all, it was rightly believed that a 
major cause of the failure of the League 
system was its lack of universality, and 
particularly the absence of the United 
States. Consequently, the first concern 
of the Charter-makers was to have as 
members all the major powers in the Or- 
ganization, and above all the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Secondly, 
it was believed that a weakness of the 
League system was its provision that 
sanctions should be applied against every 
aggressor, irrespective of whether or not 
it was a major power, and whether or 
not all the major powers joined in apply- 
ing them. Consequently the authors of 
the Charter stressed the need of agree- 
ment among the permanent members of 
the Security Council as a condition of 
enforcement action, thus returning to the 
principle underlying the European Con- 
cert in the nineteenth century. Thirdly, 
it was believed that an important reason 
for the failure of the League system was 
the absence of any effective provision for 
the use of military force and the unwill- 
ingness of states under a voluntary sys- 
tem to take such extreme measures for 
defeating aggression. Therefore, the au- 
thors of the Charter were concerned with 
placing effective military force at the dis- 
posal of the Organization and making 
certain that it would be used when neces- 
sary. Finally, it was apparently believed, 
by some at least, that the League system 


at present member of the Department of Security 
Council and Political Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat, for assistance in the preparation of this 
article. 
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was weakened by the failure of the Cove- 
nant clearly to delimit the respective re- 
sponsibilities of Council and Assembly. 
Therefore the Charter-makers sought to 
define the limits of the responsibilities of 
the UN counterparts of these two organs. 

As written at San Francisco, after a 
lengthy process of elaboration in which 
the United States government played a 
leading role, the Charter set the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
as the first purpose of the Organization. 
It prescribed two principal approaches to 
the achievement of this purpose: collec- 
tive measures for preventing or removing 
threats to the peace and suppressing acts 
of aggression or breaches of the peace, 
and adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations by peaceful 
means. The regulation of armaments 
was made a subsidiary approach with 
emphasis upon agreements to make 
armed forces and facilities available to 
the Security Council and upon achieving 
“the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources” 
consistent with the assured maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


The primary responsibility for doing 
these things was placed on the Security 


Council, an organ so constructed and 
with voting procedures so defined that no 
decision other than a procedural one 
could be taken except with the concur- 
rence of the five permanent members.’ 
This gave assurance that no action could 
be taken against a permanent member or 
without its consent. The powers given 
to the Security Council were such as to 
give assurance that once the permanent 
members were in agreement and had the 
support of two other members—which 
would in all likelihood not be difficult to 


1 Article 26 of the Charter. 

2 The one qualification was that a permanent mem- 
ber must abstain from voting when a decision was being 
taken under Chapter VI or Article 52, par. 3. 


achieve—effective action could be taken 
to maintain peace and security. The re- 
quirement of unanimity, moreover, was 
regarded as assurance that the coercive 
power vested in the Council would not 
be abused. Thus, in effect, the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
was to be made the responsibility of a 
“concert of the permanent members”. 

It was assumed that the members of 
this concert would each have an interest 
in the maintenance of peace and security, 
following a war which had imperilled 
them all. Furthermore, the members of 
the Council were required to act in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes and Princi- 
ples of the Organization, as set forth in 
Chapter I, in discharging their responsi- 
bilities. But it was also recognized that 
the concert might not always materialize 
in fact. 

The underlying theory, however, was that 
if one of the major powers were to prove 
recalcitrant, or were to refuse to abide 
by the rules of international behaviour 
that were being inscribed in the Charter, 
a situation would be created in which the 
recalcitrant nation might have to be co- 
erced; and it was apparent that no major 
nation could be coerced except by the 
combined forces of the other major na- 
tions. This would be the equivalent of a 
world war, and a decision to embark upon 
such a war would necessarily have to be 
made by each of the other major nations 
for itself and not by any international 
organization.” 


There was no disagreement among the 
major powers at San Francisco or in 
previous discussions on the principle that 
unanimity of the major powers should 
be required. There was disagreement as 


3 Leo Pasvolsky, “‘The United Nations in Action,’ 
Edmund J. James Lectures on Government, Fifth Series, 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1951, p. 80-81. 
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to how far the principle should be ap- 
plied in disputes involving one or more 
of the major powers. The view of the 
United Kingdom was that no one, even 
a permanent member of the Council, 
should be allowed to vote in its own case. 
The Soviet view was that the unity of 
the major powers was the important con- 
sideration and no provision should be 
included in the Charter which would 
tend to encourage disagreement. At 
Yalta, however, Stalin accepted President 
Roosevelt’s proposal that a member of 
the Council, party to a dispute, even 
though a permanent member, should not 
be allowed to veto a decision which the 
Council might take in the performance 
of its function of peaceful settlement or 
adjustment. The agreement reached at 
Yalta did not fully hold at San Francisco, 
however, when it became evident that it 
was not interpreted in like manner by all 
the parties to it. Extensive further dis- 
cussions among the four sponsoring gov- 
ernments were necessary before final 
agreement was reached on the scope of 
the unanimity requirement.’ By the San 
Francisco agreement, accepted by France, 
it was made clear that the requirement 
of unanimity of the permanent members 
did not apply to Council decisions to 
consider and discuss matters brought to 
its attention, or to decisions inviting par- 
ties to disputes to be heard. On the 
other hand, the “chain of events” theory 
as elaborated in the Statement was inter- 
preted as preventing the Security Council 
from deciding to conduct an investiga- 
tion or take any subsequent non-pro- 
cedural decisions save with the concur- 
rence of the permanent members, the one 
exception to the rule being that above 

4See Dwight E. Lee, ‘‘The Genesis of the Veto,”’ 
International Organization, February 1947 (Vol. 1, 
No. 1), p. 33-42. For text of Statement by the Dele- 
gations of the Four Sponsoring Governments on Voting 


Procedure in the Security Council, see United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, Documents, 


indicated. Furthermore, the Statement 
asserted that the question whether or not 
a particular matter was procedural was 
itself non-procedural. While the State- 
ment contained no commitment not to 
use the right of veto excessively or un- 
reasonably, it did contain the statement 
that it was 
not to be assumed . . . that the perma- 
nent members, any more than the non- 
permanent members, would use their 
“veto” power wilfully to obstruct the 
operation of the Council, 


and representatives of the permanent 
members reaffirmed their sense of re- 
sponsibility in Conference discussions. 
With respect to the division of powers 
between the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, there was even less 
disagreement among the permanent 
members up to the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. The Tentative Pro- 
posals of July 18, 1944,’ which the United 
States submitted to the other participants 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations 
gave the executive council (Security 
Council) the “primary responsibility for 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, for the prevention of threats to 


the peace and breaches of the peace, and 


for such other activities as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security”. They empowered 
the General Assembly “to take action in 
matters of concern to the international 
organization which are not allocated to 
other organs by the basic instrument”, 
and specifically 
a. to make on its own initiative or on 
request of a member state, reports on 
and recommendations for the peaceful 


XI, p. 710-714, and Goodrich and Hambro, Charter 
the United Nations: Commentary and Documents, tev 
ed , Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1 49, Pp. 216-218 

5 Post-War Foreign Policy Preparation, Department 
of State Publication 3580, p. 595 ( 
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adjustment of any situation or contro- 
versy, the of which it 
deems likely to impair the general wel- 


continuance 


fare; 

b. to assist the executive council, upon 
its request, in enlisting the cooperation 
of all states toward giving effect to ac- 
tion under consideration in or decided 
upon by the council with respect to: 

1) the settlement of a dispute the 
continuance of which is likely to 
endanger security or to lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

2) the maintenance or restoration of 
peace; and 

3) any other matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Council. 


This proposed delimitation of the re- 
spective responsibilities of the two organs 
was substantially accepted at Dumbarton 
Oaks and incorporated into the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals.’ This not only 
represented Department of State think- 
ing, but it was in line with Soviet reluc- 
tance to permit extensive participation by 
the lesser powers in the activities of the 
Organization in the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

At San Francisco, a variety of pressures 
—the insistence of the lesser powers on 
a larger measure of participation, grow- 
ing skepticism regarding the likelihood 
of cooperation among the major powers, 
and the insistence of Republican leaders 
and Congressional 
United States delegation'—led to the 
broadening of the powers of the General 
Assembly, particularly by the inclusion of 
Articles 10 and 14, and the consequent 
blurring of the line dividing Security 
Council and General Assembly responsi- 
bilities and powers. Thus the Charter 


* Department of State Bulletin, October 8, 1944 
(Vol. 11, No. 276), p. 368 and following. 

™ See John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, 
Macmillan, 1950, p. 36-41. 


members of the ” 


foundation was laid for the subsequent 
development of the role of the General 
Assembly in the field of action originally 
reserved to the Security Council.’ The 
primary role of the Security Council was 
further jeopardized by the inclusion of 
Article 51 recognizing explicitly “the in- 
herent right of individual or collective 
self-defense” in case of an armed attack 
upon a Member, until such time as the 
Security Council has taken measures ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 


II. 

The most striking trend in the prac- 
tice of the UN since its establishment has 
been the increasing inability of the Se- 
curity Council to serve the purposes for 
which it was intended and the growing 
preference of Members to make use of 
the General Assembly. This trend has 
been accompanied by the gradual break- 
down of the lines of functional separation 
between the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, drawn up at Dum- 
barton Oaks and preserved, though with 
important modifications, at San Fran- 
cisco, and by the gradual assumption by 
the General Assembly of an active role 
in the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

A quantitative measurement of the 
trend, though obviously inadequate, pro- 
vides us with an indication of the chang- 
ing role of the Security Council within 
the UN machinery. The declining fre- 
quency of the meetings of the Security 
Council in a world beset with conflicts, 
together with the increasing number of 
political questions considered by the 
General Assembly in comparison with 
the number considered by the Council, 


8 See Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., p. 150-163 
and 178-181 and H. Field Haviland, Jr., The Political 
Role of the General Assembly, New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1951, p. 5-28. 
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underscores the diminishing role of the 
Council. The figures are extremely il- 
luminating :” 


Meetings of 
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decline in the importance attached to the 
work of the organ, one would not be 
justified in drawing conclusions regard- 


Substantive Political Questions 


Period : Considered by the 
wate SC GA 

Jan. 17, 1946-July 15, 1946 50 5 2 
July 16, 1946-July 15, 1947 108 8 4 
1947-1948 180 8 5 

1948-1949 g2 8 II 

1949-1950 46 6 10 

1950-1951 72 yf 1g 

1951-1952 43 6 12 

1952-1953 26 I 14 

1953-1954 59 4 11 

1954-1955 22 3 15 

1955-1956 32 I 11 

1956-1957 52 6 13 


Since the peak reached in the period 
from July 1947 to July 1948, there has 
been a general decline in the number of 
meetings. Even in the period comprising 
the crises which simultaneously arose 
in the Middle East and Hungary in the 
fall of 1956, the frequency of Council 
meetings registered merely a moderate 
reversal of the trend. The provision of 
Rule I of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Security Council that “the 
interval between meetings shall not ex- 
ceed fourteen days” was fairly well ob- 
served during the first three years, when 
there were only three instances in which 
the interval between meetings exceeded 
fourteen days. The situation began to 
deteriorate in 1949, and has not been 
remedied since. 

Although the decline in the number 
of meetings of the Security Council and 
the number of new questions submitted 
to it would appear to be indicative of a 


% Substantive political questions are those designated 
‘Political and Security Questions’’ in the Annual Re- 
ports of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization and which do not relate to constitutional, 
organizational or procedural matters, including the ad- 


ing the effectiveness of the Council from 
these figures alone. Before passing final 
judgment upon the degree to which the 
Council has been effective in perform- 
ing its Charter responsibilities, it is neces- 
sary to examine in some detail the Coun- 
cil’s actual record of performance in the 
principal fields of its activity. These can 
be roughly defined as four in number: 
1) the taking of collective measures to 
keep or restore international peace and 
security in case of threat or actual viola- 
tion; 2) the peaceful settlement or ad- 
justment of disputes and situations; 3) 
the regulation of armaments; and 4) the 
performance of certain organizational 
functions, including the recommendation 
of new members and the recommenda- 
tion of a Secretary-General. 

In the performance of the first func- 
tion, the Council has achieved a consid- 
erable measure of success in dealing with 
those where its 


situations permanent 


mission of new Members or the representation of Mem 
bers. For detailed information, see the Secretary 
General's reports and the Reports of the Security Coun- 
cil to the General Assembly. 
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members, for whatever reasons, have had 
a sufficient interest in the maintenance of 
restoration of international peace and se- 
curity to agree on a common course of 
action. Thus in dealing with the situa- 
tion in Indonesia created by Dutch 
“police” action to re-establish the author- 
ity of the Netherlands in Indonesia, the 
Security Council was able eventually to 
get the parties to agree to the cessation of 
hostilities leading to an acceptable politi- 
cal settlement. It must be recognized, 
however, that Security Council action 
alone might not have been effective with- 
out strong supporting action of an eco- 
nomic nature by the United States and 
certain Asian states. The major powers 
were unwilling, however, to use military 
force to achieve their purpose. 

In dealing with the Palestine question 
during the initial period of crisis, the 
Security Council achieved considerable 
success. Although it was not willing to 
undertake the enforcement of the parti- 
tion plan recommended by the General 
Assembly in its resolution of November 
29, 1947, it did exercise steady and in- 
creasing pressure on the parties to the 
hostilities which broke out after the Is- 
raeli declaration of independence of May 
14, 1948, to cease fighting and agree 
to permanent armistice arrangements. 
Largely as a result of this pressure, the 
armistice agreements were concluded, 
and a system of international supervision 
under the general oversight of the Coun- 
cil was established. Until the Israeli at- 
tack of late October 1956, this system was 
effective in preventing a resumption of 
general hostilities, notwithstanding the 
failure of the UN to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of outstanding issues, occa- 
sional incidents of violence, and the de- 
terioration of relations between the Soviet 
Union and the western powers. 

The Security Council also achieved a 


considerable measure of success in deal- 
ing with hostilities involving India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir. The parties ac- 
ceded to the proposal made by the Coun- 
cil’s commission that a ceasefire be con- 
cluded under a system of international 
observation established with the consent 
of the parties, and a condition of non- 
fighting has since been maintained, even 
though efforts to settle the dispute have 
failed. 

Only under exceptional conditions, has 
the Council been at all effective in deal- 
ing with threats to or breaches of the 
peace where the vital interests of perma- 
nent members have been directly in con- 
flict. When, following the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, 
the complaint of Soviet intervention in 
that country was brought before the 
Council, any action, even the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the situa- 
tion, was prevented by Soviet vetoes. It 
is difficult to see how any effective action 
could have been taken in any case, even 
if the right of veto had not existed, un- 
less the western powers were willing to 
risk the unleashing of a general war. 

In September 1948, the Council was 
asked to consider the situation resulting 
from the Soviet blockade of Berlin. The 
Soviet Union, by its veto, prevented any 
action from being taken. Again it is 
difficult to see what the Council could 
have done, even without the veto, with- 
out risking a general war, other than 
provide, as it did, the occasion for repre- 
sentatives of the interested parties to meet 
and negotiate. 

When north Korean forces attacked 
the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, 
the Security Council was presented with 
a unique opportunity to take action in a 
situation involving the conflicting vital 
interests of permament members, since 
the Soviet representative was absent in 
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protest against the seating of the Chinese 
representative appointed by the Nation- 
alist government. This condition of af- 
fairs proved to be temporary, and when 
the Soviet representative returned to the 
Council at the beginning of August, the 
possibility of making further use of the 
Council to guide and determine UN ac- 
tion ceased. 

It was this situation which led to the 
adoption by the Assembly of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution of November 
3, 1950," by which the Assembly asserted 
for itself, under a liberal interpretation of 
Charter provisions, the right to consider 
any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression, if the Council, 
because of lack of unanimity of its per- 
manent members, had failed to discharge 
its primary responsibility, and to make 
appropriate recommendations, “including 
in the case of a breach of the peace or 
act of aggression the use of armed force 
when necessary”. While the General As- 
sembly was to exercise this “residual re- 
sponsibility” only after the Council had 
failed to take action and had removed 
the item from its agenda, the fact that 
this could be done by a procedural vote 
made it impossible for a permanent mem- 
ber by its veto to prevent Assembly con- 
sideration. Thus, the relationship be- 
tween Council and Assembly which had 
been spelled out in the Department of 
State proposal of July 18, 1944, and in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and main- 
tained in principle in the Charter was 
explicitly redefined to permit a majority 
of seven in the Council, in the face of 
opposition by as many as four of the 
permanent members, to transfer the con- 
sideration of an alleged threat to or 
breach of the peace to the General As- 
sembly. Thus the way was prepared for 
making the Council’s “primary responsi- 


1 General Assembly Resolution 377 (V). 


bility” largely nominal, unless the per- 
manent members were in full accord, and 
for making the Assembly’s “residual re- 
sponsibility”—based on extremely liberal 
Charter interpretation—major in fact, at 
least for as long as the cold war con- 
tinued, 

The Hungarian and Middle East crises 
in October 1956 again demonstrated that 
the Council was incapable of acting in a 
situation involving the conflicting vital 
interests of the major powers, though in 
the latter case it was not the cold war 
that was mainly responsible. In both 
cases, action was taken by the General 
Assembly, in the first case with no visible 
effect on the actual course of events and 
in the second case effectively. This ex- 
perience tended to show that even when 
the General Assembly acts, the chances 
of successful action are small unless the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
on the same side. 

In discharging its second function, the 
peaceful settlement or adjustment of in- 
ternational disputes and situations, the 
Security Council has had very limited 
effectiveness. The dispuiés and _ situa- 
tions that have been brought to its atten- 
tion have, almost without exception, 
fallen into one or the other of two main 
categories: 1) disputes and situations re- 
sulting from the cold war—the ideo- 
logical-power conflict between the com- 
munist powers and the western powers; 
and 2) disputes and situations resulting 
from the conflict of interests between the 
more advanced western powers, includ- 
ing particularly the colonial powers, and 
the states, mainly of Asia and Africa, 
which had recently emerged from colo- 
nial domination or have strong attach- 
ments to the cause of Asian-African na- 
tionalism. 

In dealing with disputes and situations 
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in the first category, the Council has only 
exceptionally had some measure of suc- 
cess. Pressure brought to bear through 
the Council appears to have influenced 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its military 
forces from Iran in 1946 after that coun- 
try had complained of their illegal pres- 
ence. Following a Council recommenda- 
tion, the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Albania over damage to 
United Kingdom ships in the Corfu 
Channel was submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for decision. How- 
ever, Albania did not accept the award 
of damages. The Council was not able 
to agree on the appointment of a gov- 
ernor of the Free Territory of Trieste. 
It was unable by its own action to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute leading 
to the Berlin blockade. It was unable to 
take decision on various complaints sub- 
mitted to it at the time of the Korean 
conflict. For the most part, the parties 
initiating UN consideration of cold 
war questions have considered the Gen- 
eral Assembly better suited to their pur- 
poses. 

In handling disputes and situations in 
the second category, the Council has not 
been much more effective. Only in the 
Indonesian case did it play a major part 
in bringing about an agreed settlement. 
The fact that the Soviet Union has gen- 
erally aligned itself with the Asian and 
African states in their differences with 
the West and that some of the other 
permanent members have taken a rigid 
stand in opposition has largely eliminated 
the possibility of agreement among the 
permanent members of the Council on 
any course of action. Even the major 
western powers themselves have often 
been in disagreement, largely due to the 
unwillingness of the United States to go 
as far as the United Kingdom and 


France in opposing Asian and African 
claims. Generally speaking, the Asian 
and African Members have preferred to 
bring the questions involving claims 
against the West before the General As- 
sembly where their voting strength is 
proportionately greater. When the west- 
ern powers find it in their interest to 
bring a question before the Security 
Council, as in the case of the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute or the Suez Canal dis- 
pute, any effective Council action is 
likely to be prevented by a Soviet opposi- 
tion or by disagreement among the 
western powers themselves. 

The disputes between the Arab states 
and Israel and between India and Paki- 
stan over Kashmir do not completely fit 
into either of the above categories. Here, 
too, the Council has failed as an organ 
of peaceful settlement. And one of the 
decisive factors in these cases, as in the 
ones previously considered, has been the 
failure of the permanent members to 
agree, as the result of their conflicting in- 
terests in the cold war. Without this 
agreement, not only may the Council be 
prevented from taking a decision, but 
even if it is able to take a decision as the 
result of one or more abstentions by a 
permanent member, the authority of the 
Council is greatly weakened. 

In the performance of its third func- 
tion, the achievement of agreement on 
the regulation of armaments, the Coun- 
cil has a record of complete failure. In 
the first place, it has been unable to con- 
clude any agreement with Members by 
which they would undertake to place 
military forces and facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Council. This has been due 
to the inability of the permanent mem- 
bers, the members of the Military Staff 
Committee, to agree on the principles to 
be applied in the conclusion of these 
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agreements.” As a result, the Council 
has not had available to it the military 
forces essential to the full discharge of its 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace. Without these forces it can only 
recommend military measures, as it did 
in the Korean case. Secondly, all efforts 
that the Security Council has made to 
prepare proposals for the regulation of 
national armaments, whether atomic or 
conventional, have ended in complete 
deadlock due to the inability of the major 
powers to agree. Nor has the Assembly, 
which has taken the leading initiative in 
disarmament discussions, been more suc- 
cessful. 

In discharging its functions relating to 


membership and the internal organiza- . 


tion of the UN, the Security Council has 
had a mixed record. Because of vetoes 
cast by the Soviet Union, a deadlock de- 
veloped over the admission of new mem- 
bers with the result that from 1950 to 
1955 not a single new member was ad- 
mitted. Indicative of the seriousness of 
the situation was the fact that in 1953 
21 applications for membership were 
listed by the UN as not having been fa- 
vorably acted upon by the Council. 
Down to December 14, 1955, the UN ad- 
mitted only nine new members. The 
log-jam was broken in December 1955 
when, under the terms of a “package 
deal”, sixteen new members were ad- 
mitted and since that time, six other new 
members have been taken in. At the 
present time, only the Republic of Korea, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Vietnam and Vietminh stand outside be- 
cause of refusal of the Council to act 
favorably on their applications, and of 


11 See Goodrich and Simons, The United Nations and 
the Maintenance of International Peace and Security, 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1955, p. 397-405. 


these only two are outside solely because 
of the use of the veto in the Council.” 
It would be highly subjective to attempt 
any evaluation of how well the Security 
Council has performed its membership 
function. Probably the UN is nearer 
universality of membership at the present 
time as the result of the deadlock in the 
Security Council and the resulting neces- 
sity of a “package deal” than it would 
have been if the Assembly alone had con- 
trolled admissions. On the other hand, 
many qualified states were kept out for 
years, when the Assembly stood ready to 
admit them, solely because the use of the 
veto prevented favorable Council action. 
In performing its recommending func- 
tion in connection with the appointment 
of a Secretary-General, the Council has 
probably contributed to strengthening the 
role of that official in the work of the 
Organization. The requirement of agree- 
ment of the major powers increases the 
likelihood that the Secretary-General will 
have their confidence, which in turn is 
helpful, if not essential, to the full and 
most effective use of his powers. While 
the Council, due to the Soviet veto, did 
prevent the reappointment of Trygve Lie 
in 1950, the use of the General Assembly 
to break the deadlock did not produce 
very satisfactory results. In 1953, the 
Council recommended, and the Assembly 
appointed, Dag Hammerskjéld as Lie’s 
successor. Experience since then has 
demonstrated the advantage of having a 
Secretary-General who commands the 
confidence of the major powers. 


III. 
Clearly the Security Council has failed 


to discharge its Charter responsibilities in 
the manner and with the degree of ef- 


122 The Federal Republic of Germany undoubtedly 
would have applied and been admitted before now if 
it had not been for the knowledge that its application 
would be vetoed by the Soviet Union. 
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fectiveness which the authors of the 
Charter envisaged. Furthermore, there 
can be little doubt that the Council has 
declined greatly in prestige and has 
seemed to most Members of the UN less 
useful than in the beginning. This de- 
cline has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the prestige and use 
of the General Assembly. What have 
been the reasons for the Council’s de- 
cline? 

The one reason upon which most peo- 
ple would seem to agree is the “veto”. 
It is common to cite the number of vetoes 
cast and to draw the conclusion that the 
excessive use of the veto has been the 
cause of the Council’s failure. Eighty- 
nine vetoes were cast in the Security 
Council up to May 2, 1958. The number 
of vetoes cast, however, does not tell the 
whole story regarding the influence of 
the veto on the work of the Council. It 
is necessary, first of all, to consider the 
nature of the proposals that have been 
vetoed. Of the total number, 48 vetoes 
were cast on proposals to admit new 
members, and in some instances the same 
country was “vetoed” four times.” Thirty- 
nine were used to defeat proposals made 
in connection with the discharge by the 
Council of its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secur- 
ity. Two vetoes have been cast in con- 
nection with the appointment of the Sec- 
retary-General. 

If we consider only the vetoes that fall 
into this second category, we find a num- 
ber of cases where the majority of the 
Council’s members appear to have man- 
euvered to force the minority permanent 
member to repeat its veto on substantially 
the same issue for the record. For ex- 
ample, during the consideration of the 
Greek complaint against its northern 
neighbors in August 1947, the Soviet 


13 Italy's application was vetoed 6 times. 


Union cast two vetoes consecutively, first 
on the Australian draft resolution and 
then on the United States draft resolu- 
tion. The second veto must have been 
anticipated since the United States reso- 
lution was stronger than the Australian 
and therefore more objectionable to the 
Soviet Union. 

The veto of a proposal has not neces- 
sarily prevented its substance from being 
put into effect. In the Syrian and Leba- 
nese case, for example, the United States 
draft resolution expressing the confidence 
of the Security Council that the United 
Kingdom and French troops would be 
withdrawn “as soon as practicable” was 
not adopted due to the negative vote of 
the Soviet Union, which wanted a 
stronger resolution urging the immediate 
withdrawal of foreign forces. Neverthe- 
less, the representatives of France and the 
United Kingdom declared that their gov- 
ernments were willing to give effect to 
the majority opinion, and the withdrawal 
of forces was carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

On the other hand, in those situations 
where the cooperation of the vetoing 
power is necessary to the carrying out of 
the proposal, the veto simply registers a 
factual situation. Even if the right of 
veto did not exist and the proposal were 
adopted by the required majority, there 
would be little likelihood that the dissent- 
ing major power would back down, if a 
vital interest was at stake, except under 
compulsion that might risk general war. 
Thus, if the Security Council had been 
able to take a decision in the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian cases notwith- 
standing Soviet opposition, there is little 
reason to believe that the results would 
have been different since the majority 
members were not prepared to take those 
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measures of coercion which alone had 
any chance of influencing Soviet action. 

Concentration of attention upon the 
voting procedure of the Council as an 
explanation of Council weakness seems 
somewhat misplaced, since the real cause 
lies deeper than a mere organizational or 
procedural defect. The veto, when used, 
reflects the schism in the relations among 
the permanent members of the Council. 
It is a symptom, rather than the cause, of 
a disunited world. 

The primary cause of the decline of 
the Security Council and especially of its 
role in relation to the General Assembly 
must be sought in the breakdown since 
1945 of the wartime alliance of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—the alliance whose contin- 
uation was the assumption upon which 
the idea of the Security Council as the 
guarantor of peace was constructed. The 
rivalry among the major powers induced 
them in many cases to use the Security 
Council as a tool for propaganda pur- 
poses to advance their divergent political 
objectives rather than to harmonize the 
action of nations in the attainment of 
common purposes, as intended by the 
authors of the Charter. Furthermore, 
these same powers discovered that for 
purposes of appealing to world opinion, 
and gaining support for their respective 
policies and programs in the cold war 
the General Assembly provided a more 
effective forum than the Security Coun- 
cil. 

The work of the Security Council has 
been hampered by the conflicts among 
former Allied powers over the peace set- 
tlements. The authors of the Charter 
had remembered the onus attached to the 
Covenant of the League because of its 
close association with the settlements 
after the First World War. Accordingly, 
they provided a separate machinery for 


the making of the peace treaties with the 
Axis powers after the Second World 
War. Contrary to their hopes, however, 
the Allied unity broke down soon after 
the disappearance of the common ene- 
mies, and from the outset the Security 
Council had to carry burdens beyond its 
capacity, to deal with questions arising 
from the differences among the major 
powers concerning the peace settlements, 
such as the questions of Greece, Iran, and 
Czechoslovakia, the status of the Free 
Territory of Trieste, and the Berlin and 
the Korean questions. Deadlocks over 
the terms of the major peace settlements, 
moreover, were bound to make agree- 
ment on other issues more difficult to 
achieve. 

Another cause contributing to the di- 
minishing role of the Security Council 
has been the post-war emergence of 
numerous new nations in Asia and 
Africa, their crucial role in the world’s 
balance of power, and their general pref- 
erence for the Assembly rather than the 
Council for bringing their influence to 
bear in connection with the issues of 
colonialism, human rights, and disarma- 
ment. The anxiety of the major powers 
to win resounding political victories by 
the support of these newly independent 
states has helped the Assembly to gain 
further importance. 

In addition, the advance in the use of 
mass media of communications and the 
increasing role of public opinion in the 
governmental process have tended to 
revolutionize traditional views on the 
relative merits of public discussion and 
participation in foreign policy making on 
the one hand, and quiet diplomacy and 
private negotiations on the other. The 
result has been that the attention of the 
strategists of national policy has turned 
to the manipulation and exploitation of 
the General Assembly as a world forum. 
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Doubtless the Assembly provides a more 
spectacular arena to wage the “war of 
ideas” than a small body like the Coun- 
cil. 


IV. 

It would seem likely that any ameliora- 
tion of the relations among the major 
powers would bring about an improve- 
ment in the effectiveness of the Security 
Council; it would also reduce the desire 
of the major powers to turn to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for political propaganda 
reasons. Amelioration of the major 
power relations does not, however, ap- 
pear to be a sufficient condition to bring 
about the complete revival of the Se- 
curity Council as the predominant organ 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security as envisaged by the 
authors of the Charter, because the newly 
independent, non-western nations would 
be most reluctant to relinquish their 
power of effectively influencing political 
developments in the world through the 
General Assembly rather than through 
the Security Council, unless the composi- 
tion of the Security Council is revised to 
meet their objections to its west-slanted 
membership. With the world situation 
as it is, it seems probable that the major 
questions of political adjustment, of the 
cold war as well as of the liquidation 
of colonialism, will remain the primary 
concern of the General Assembly rather 
than of the Council. The Security 
Council is more likely to confine itself to 
dealing with specific disputes or situa- 
tions related to the maintenance of peace 
and security, which require swiftness of 
action and continuity of study and sur- 
veillance by the international organiza- 
tion, and about which the permanent 
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members are able to achieve some 
measure of agreement. 

The inclination of the western states to 
clarify and bring to the fore the residual 
responsibility of the Assembly in matters 
related to peace and security, as exem- 
plified by their support for the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, appears to have 
been checked as a result of their realiza- 
tion of the new situation brought about 
by the increase in the voting power of 
the Asian and African states, often un- 
sympathetic to the West. In fact, the 
Asian and African states have come to 
possess a potential veto over Assembly 
decisions. In consequence, the passage of 
west-sponsored resolutions through the 
Assembly can no longer be taken for 
granted. It was noteworthy that when 
the Syrian-Turkish question (1957) was 
brought before the Assembly, the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, France, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States raised the constitutional 
issue that the proper place to deal with 
a threat to the peace under the Charter 
was the Security Council, not the Assem- 
bly." This was in marked contrast to 
the Soviet silence regarding the compe- 
tence of the Assembly in connection with 
the question. The seeming reversal of 
the positions of the western and commu- 
nist states on the respective roles of the 
Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly on questions of peace and security 
is indicative of the fluidity of Members’ 
preferences for one organ over another, 
stemming from the changing political 
configuration of these organs, caused 
partly by the addition to the Asian and 
African group of recently admitted states 
and partly by the trend of some members 
of this group of nations towards neutral- 
ism. 


44 Documents A/PV.706 (October 18, 1957); A/-BUR/SR.116 (October 21, 1957); and A/PV.708 (October 


22, 1957). 
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Setting aside broad political considera- 
tions which would ultimately determine 
the relative roles for peacemaking of the 
Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly, several advantages which the Coun- 
cil possesses over the Assembly, from an 
organizational point of view, are worth 
noting. The Security Council is an ex- 
ecutive committee of a small size in a 
state of constant alertness. Its members, 
even non-permanent members chosen for 
two year periods, can accumulate consid- 
erable knowledge and skill with respect 
to disputes and situations brought to its 
attention. It is able to act at a moment’s 
notice, continue its supervisory functions 
without intermission, and serve as an ef- 
fective negotiating body. In comparison, 
the size and lack of continuity of the 
General Assembly, together with the 
publicity attendant on its consideration 
of questions and the deficiency of experi- 
ence of some of the delegates to the As- 
sembly, suggest that it is primarily a 
forum of the nations for the discussion of 
questions of a general character, rather 
than an organ suited to perform intricate 
diplomatic functions of negotiation and 
conciliation. 
sidiary organs like the Interim Commit- 
tee, the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, and the Advisory Committee on 
the United Nations Emergency Force, 
may overcome some of the organizational 
deficiencies of the Assembly. But an ef- 
fective use of the Security Council would 
have several advantages not possessed by 
the subsidiary organs of the Assembly. It 
would also avoid an unnecessary duplica- 


The establishment of sub- 


tion of functions. 
Proposals have been made for the 
strengthening of the Security Council to 


13 See Francis O. Wilcox and Carl M. Marcy, Pro- 
posals for Changes in the United Nations, Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1955, Chapts. X and XI. 

%U. S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub- 
committee on the United Nations Charter, The Problem 


enable it to perform more effectively the 
functions assigned to it by the Charter.” 
These may be divided into two cate- 
gories: those calling for revision of the 
powers and voting procedures of the 
Council, and involving 
change of the Council’s composition. 
The frustration resulting from the fre- 
quent use of the veto has led to the fol- 
lowing suggestions”: 1) abolish the veto 
completely and accord equality in voting 
to all members of the Security Council; 
2) substitute for the requirement of the 
absolute unanimity of all permanent 
members that of a qualified unanimity by 
which the favorable votes of three or 
four of the permanent members would 
be necessary for a decision; 3) restrict 
the use of the veto to clearly defined areas 
and eliminate it from the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes and the admission of 
new members; 4) alter the fundamental 
nature of the Security Council by substi- 
tuting powers of recommendation for its 
and 5) 
strengthen further the role of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by giving it enforcement 


those some 


present enforcement powers; 


powers. Suggestions 1) and 2) seem un- 
acceptable at the present to any of the 
permanent members. Suggestion 3) has 
been espoused by the United States since 
the Vandenberg Resolution of June 1948. 
This was confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower in his letter to Premier Bulganin 
dated January 12, 1958." Formal adoption 
of suggestion 4) would mean a retrogres- 
sion of international organization, al 
though it is not more than an acknowl 
edgment of the existing state of affairs in 
the Security Council arising from the 
failure to implement provisions of Article 
43. It is also unlikely that the major 
of the Veto in the United Nations 
Staff Study No. 1, Washington, 1054 


% Department of State Bulletin, January 27, 1958 
(Vol. 38, No. 970), p. 125. 


Security Council, 
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powers would agree to the expansion of 
the powers of the Assembly, unless they 
have a share in the voting commensurate 
with the responsibility which they have 
to assume. A prerequisite to such agree- 
ment would be solution of the compli- 
cated question of weighted voting in the 
General Assembly. In short, suggestion 
3) appears to be the only proposal which 
has some hope of acceptance by the 
powers constituting the permanent mem- 
bers, although there is no indication that 
the Soviet Union has changed its view 
on the “chain of events” theory by which 
it justified extension of the veto to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes.” Thus, 
even the adoption of suggestion 3) would 
have to await substantial relaxation of 
tensions between the western powers and 
the communist bloc, and this relaxation 
would make it largely unnecessary. 

The question of change of composition 
of the Security Council has two facets, 
namely, the increase in the number of the 
non-permanent members of the Council, 
and additions to or elimination of the 
permanent members. ‘The former ques- 
tion has already arisen in the Assembly 
and is probably easier to solve than the 
latter. Though an informal “gentleman’s 
agreement” was reached among the 
major powers in London in 1946 on the 
allocation of non-permanent seats, the 
increase in the number of Member States, 
in particular from Asia and Africa, has 
brought about intensified pressures for a 
reconsideration of the original allocation. 
It has also given rise to contests for non- 
permanent in the 
Yugoslav-Philippine rivalry of 1955 and 
the Japanese-Czechoslovakian competi- 


seats, as evidenced 


% See Premier Bulganin’s letter to President Eisen 
hower, February 1, 1958, sbid., March 10, 1958, p. 378. 
% General Assembly Official Records (eleventh ses- 


sion), Annexes, Agenda items 56, 57, and 58; A/SPC/- 
SR.74 and 75 
ber 12, 1957). 

2 See Herbert W. Briggs, “‘Chinese Representation in 


(December 1957); A/PV.728 (Decem- 
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tion of 1957. In its eleventh and twelfth 
sessions the General Assembly had before 
it a proposal by Latin American states 
and Spain to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, but decided to postpone consid- 
eration until the following session.” The 
Latin American proposal for an increase 
of two non-permanent seats in the Coun- 
cil was favored: by the western powers, 
but was opposed by many Asian and 
African nations who felt that the alloca- 
tion of merely one of the two proposed 
seats to their region and the other to Eu- 
rope was not proportionate to their in- 
creased number. 

The question of the expansion of mem- 
bership of the Council must be carefully 
weighed in the light of the aspirations 
of various regions of the world to be 
justly represented on the Council and the 
requirement to preserve the advantages 
inherent in a small, compact Council. 
The rise of India as a spokesman of the 
neutral nations and the recovery of west 
Germany, Italy, and Japan as influential 
powers, though west Germany is not yet 
a Member of the UN, may give rise to 
the question of their permanent—or semi- 
permanent—membership in the Council. 
There is no doubt that the question of 
the representation of China also has a 
crucial importance for the revitalization 
of the Council as an organ reflective of 
the reality of the power in the world.” 

Of more than formal 
changes for the immediate future of the 


importance 


Security Council would be the improve- 
ment of the Council proceedings by the 
use of informal techniques not requiring 
revision of voting procedure or composi- 


the United Nations,’’ International Organization, May 
19§2 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 192-209; and an address given 
by the Secretary-General at a recent meeting of members 
of the British Houses of Parliament held under the 
auspices of the British group of the Inter-parliamentary 
Union, United Nations Review, May 1958 (Vol. 4, 
No. 11), p. 9. 
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tion. Among such techniques, mention 
might be made of the following: an ef- 
fective use of private, as against public, 
meetings of the Council, depending on 
the nature of the problem, as illustrated 
by the three private Council meetings 
held in connection with the question of 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal in 
October 1956; the vitalization of the pro- 
visions of Article 28 (2), which have re- 
mained dormant, periodic 
meetings of the Council attended by for- 
eign ministers or heads or other members 


regarding 


of government; the appointment of a 
rapporteur or conciliator for a situation 
or dispute brought to the Council, who 
would make efforts at conciliation before 
the Council enters into the consideration 
of the substance of the question, along 
the lines of the Assembly resolution 


21 Proposals dealing with the periodic meetings of the 
Security Council have been made by the Secretary 
General in the past. Cf. General Assembly Official 
Records (sixth session) Supplement No. 15 (A/1902), 
“Development of a Twenty-Year Programme for 
Achieving Peace Through the United Nations’’; General 
Assembly Official Records (tenth session), Supplement 
No. 1 (A/2911), “Annual Report of the Secretary- 


208 B (II); and other measures of pri- 
vate diplomacy within the framework of 
the Security Council, making use of the 
good offices of the Secretary-General, as 
exemplified by his repeated trips to the 
Middle East since the spring of 1956 at 
the request of the Security Council. 

The Security Council may indeed have 
an increasingly important role to play in 
the task of keeping the peace, provided 
that a discriminating choice is made by 


its members of the various instruments 
and techniques of diplomacy at its dis- 
posal. As part of the “evolution of em- 
phasis and practice” of the 


over-all 
United Nations machinery, it may yet 
become an active and vigorous guardian 
of the peace, though it is not likely to 
achieve the stature envisioned by the 
architects of the Charter. 


General on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1954 

15 June 1955"". 

22 General Assembly Official Records (twelfth ses 
sion), Supplement No. 1A (A/3594/Add.1), “‘Introduc 
tion to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1956—15 June 
1957". 





ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION UNDER UN AUSPICES 


Rosert E. AsHER 


The economic programs of the United 
Nations have been jogging along for 
some time now. The pace, one fears, is 
not quite fast enough to get anywhere by 
sundown. Moreover, the road map, if it 
ever existed, has been mislaid and a thick 
growth of underbrush has sprung up to 
obscure the pathway. 

It may be useful, therefore, to review 
briefly the course of international eco- 
nomic co-operation during the fifteen 
years since the convening of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May 
1943. After that, it would be logical to 


pause for a closer look at the accomplish- 


ments of the major UN economic pro- 
grams. Finally, it would be desirable to 
ask what, if anything, can be done to pro- 
vide the design, the sense of direction, 
and the dimensions required to rally and 
retain greater support in the free world 


for UN programs. 


I. Trends Within and Outside the 
UN System’ 
In dramatic 
moves appear to have been taken outside 
the UN framework, while international 


recent years the more 


co-operation on economic matters has 
been inching forward  unspectacularly 
within that framework. During the lat- 
ter part of the war and the early postwar 


Asner, co-author of The United Na- 
and Promotion of the Welfare 
1957), was formerly a Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 


Rosert E, 
tions General 
(Brookings, 
nomic Affairs. Since 1954 he has been a member 
of the senior staff of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. 
article are those of the author. 


The views expressed in his 
They do not neces- 


258 


period, however, the opposite was true. 
To supplement and complement the ma- 
chinery inherited from prewar days, a suc- 
cession of global agencies was launched, 
each with fanfare and enthusiasm, each 
carrying with it the hopes and good 
wishes of important and articulate sectors 
Not only Hot Springs, but 
also Bretton Woods, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, London, and other centers served 
in memorable fashion as launching sites. 

The United States stood at the pinnacle 
of its prestige and appeared to have a 


of society. 


plan, a design, a strategy, for meeting the 
problems of the day. Other nations sub- 
scribed to United States thinking more 
readily than would later be the case. It 
was widely believed that, after a brief 
period of grants from the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), equilibrium 
would be re-established with the aid of 
loans and guarantees from the _ Inter- 
national Bank, private investment, inter- 


international 


governmental agreement to reduce trade 
barriers, and the return, within the course 
of about five years, to currency converti- 
bility. Should nations later find them- 
selves in temporary balance-of-payments 
difficulties, they would be able to draw 
on the new International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). The activities of the specialized 
agencies would be co-ordinated by a prin- 
sarily reflect the views of other members of the 


Brookings staff or of the administrative officers of 
the Institution. 


1 By “United Nations system’’ and ‘‘United Nations 
framework’’, is meant not only the United Nations and 
its councils, commissions, and subsidiary units, but also 
the group of autonomous specialized agencies related to 
the United Nations by formal agreement. 
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cipal organ of the UN, the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). 

The United States representative at 
the first meeting of ECOSOC, Ambassa- 
dor Winant, did not appear to be in- 
dulging in sheer hyperbole when he said 
that “seldom before in human history 
has an organization been created with 
greater opportunity to save mankind 
than has been given to the Economic 
and Social Council under the Charter 
of the United Nations”.” Although its 
specific powers were limited, the Coun- 
cil in its early years was manned by dis- 
tinguished and respected representatives. 

Within five years ECOSOC had under 
it eight functional commissions dealing 
with economic and employment issues, 
human rights, population questions, so- 
cial problems, transportation and com- 
munication, statistics, narcotic drugs, and 
other matters. Three regional economic 
commissions were reporting to it. It had 
initiated and assumed responsibilities in 
connection with a number of operating 
programs involving the feeding of chil- 
dren, the provision of technical assistance, 
and the rendering of emergency aid to 
the needy. It had negotiated agreements 
with ten worldwide, specialized agencies 
dealing with labor, health, education, 
and 
telecommunications, postal services, me- 


food agriculture, civil aviation, 
teorology, international investment, and 
monetary policy, and it was trying—gin- 
gerly—to co-ordinate their work. 

But “summer’s lease hath all too short 
a date.” 
tional structure was being erected, en- 
thusiasm for the global, UN approach to 
international questions was beginning to 
wane and counter-pressures began to as- 
sert themselves. As early as March 1946, 
Winston Churchill had announced to the 


While this complex organiza- 


2Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(ist session), First Meeting, January 23, 1946, p. 14. 


world that from “Stettin in the Baltic to 
Triest in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has 
descended across the continent”. 

UNRRA, conceptually and spiritually 
in the UN mold, though never formally 
a part of the UN system, was dismantled 
before its task was completed. The 
United States undertook to extend aid on 
a bilateral basis to certain UNRRA mem- 
bers not yet sealed off by the Iron Cur- 
tain, while the UN system fell heir to 
some of UNRRA’s health, welfare, and 
refugee work. 

The bilateral aid 
United States continued from then on to 
The 
Soviet Union, too, began extending aid 


programs of the 
dwarf the multilateral programs. 


on the basis of bilateral agreements, first 


to its satellites; and eventually to other 


countries as well. By late 1957, a number 
of underdeveloped countries were obtain- 
ing assistance from both the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Multilateralism 
has continued to receive lip service, but 
most of the money has been flowing 
through bilateral channels. 

The most notable multilateral initia- 
tives of the last decade, moreover, have— 
with a few exceptions—been taken out- 
side the UN framework. 
field, these 


In the eco- 
include three con- 


Marshall Plan, the 


Organization for European Economic 


nomic 
comitants of the 


Co-operation, the European Payments 
Union (EPU), and the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency; three associations in- 
volving Benelux, France, Germany, and 
Italy, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC), the European Atomic 
Energy Community, and the European 
Economic Community (common = mar- 
ket); two other European groupings, the 
proposed free trade area, and the pro- 
posed Nordic Customs Union; and a 


3 Vital Speeches, March 15, 1946 (Vol. 12, No. 11), 
Pp. 331. 
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peculiar arrangement that includes parti- 
cipants from several continents and has 
both multilateral and bilateral features, 
the Colombo Plan. 

The reasons for the apparent down- 
grading of the UN in the foreign eco- 
nomic policies of key governments are 
not far to seek. The true dimensions of 
the postwar reconstruction job were woe- 
fully underestimated. The imperialism 
of Soviet communism and the difficulties 
of negotiating with its representatives 
were only dimly foreseen. The need for 
utilizing, in addition to the new global 
associations in the UN family, every 
other avenue for economic co-operation 
among “like-minded” nations was not 
appreciated, The complexities of pro- 
moting economic growth, social change, 
and democratic self-government in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world were 
barely perceived. 

To redress the damage to the interna- 
tional economy wrought by two world 
wars and a prolonged depression required 
larger scale, longer lasting reconstruction 
programs for which the United States 
continued to be virtually the sole source 
of funds. It also required a priority for 
Europe somewhat inconsistent with the 
equal treatment for all nations implicit 
in the global framework. It is conse- 
quently doubtful whether the European 
Recovery Program could have operated 
for long under the UN aegis, even if 
there had been no cold war. 

The most pervasive factor in down- 
garding the UN, however, was the cold 
war. When Molotov in 1947 rejected the 
Bevin-Bidault invitation to join in the de- 
velopment of the European Recovery 
Program, he settled any lingering doubts 
regarding the operation of the Marshall 
Plan within the UN framework. Not 
only did the cold war spur the formation 
of machinery that would not be para- 


lyzed by Soviet intransigence, it also 
shifted the spotlight from action on the 
economic front to action on the defense 
front. 

The creation of NATO in 1949 became 
one of a series of transcendently impor- 
tant steps in strengthening the military 
defenses of the free world. In mid-1950, 
the UN itself became engaged in repul- 
sing communist aggression in Korea. 
The Korean experience, in turn, con- 
firmed the United States in its determina- 
tion to complete a network of mutual 
security pacts reinforcing the North At- 
lantic Treaty. But in today’s world, a 
mere military alliance is as unfashionable 
as a marriage of convenience. To pass 
as true love, it must sooner or later be 
sweetened with an economic co-operation 
agreement. ‘The United States defense 
pacts consequently involved the exten- 
sion of economic as well as military aid, 
but under circumstances that have oper- 
ated to keep both in bilateral channels. 

Within the NATO region, an attempt 
to establish a European Defense Commu- 
nity failed, but gave added impetus to 
the previously-mentioned efforts of Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, and Italy to form a 
single economic community. Whereas 
the UN is a purely voluntary association 
of sovereign states with virtually no sanc- 
tions in the economic field other than the 
sanction of public opinion, the most re- 
cent treaties of the six western European 
nations establish some supra-national ma- 
chinery authorized to exercise directly— 
not through national governments—cer- 


tain powers that have heretofore been ex- 
ercised by national governments. 


Although — east-west tensions have 
served, on balance, to impede and to de- 
flect interest from the economic work of 
the UN system, they have not operated 


in one direction only. The desire of the 
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major powers for propaganda victories, 
or for possible bridges between east and 
west, or for the good will of uncom- 
mitted nations, has also been responsible 
for proposals that started UN agencies on 
new and fruitful ventures. Other forces 
favoring continued expansion of UN ac- 
tivities include the unremitting pressures 
of the underdeveloped countries, the un- 
met needs that are constantly being re- 
vealed to both developed and under- 
developed countries, the dedicated efforts 
of some of the international civil servants, 
and the successes of certain of the pro- 
grams. 

The underdeveloped countries have 
come to regard the UN as a projection 
and protection of their sovereignty. In- 
dividually, they are in a weak position 
in bargaining with the industrialized na- 
tions On economic matters—unless they 
can convince the United States that they 
are peculiarly vulnerable to communism. 
Collectively, they can assume a more self- 
respecting stance and be more influential. 
For the underdeveloped countries, the 
high road to dignity and status is via the 
UN. The developed countries, by con- 
trast, now tend to view the UN as a 
mechanism for compromising their free- 
dom of action and extracting financial 
aid from them. They have consequently 
taken a “go-slow” attitude toward any 
expansion of UN activities, usually alleg- 
ing that such caution is recommended, 
not in self-interest, but in the interest of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

While some bold and well-publicized 


programs have been initiated outside the 
UN framework, co-operation within that 
framework has by no means been at a 


standstill. The International Bank has 
made a secure place for itself and Presi- 
dent Black is emerging as an interna- 
tional statesman of considerable repute. 
IMF, after a brief burst of activity and 





eight years of conserving its resources, 
has done more business in the last two 
years than in the preceding decade. The 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, following a faltering start and sta- 
bilization for several years at an exces- 
sively modest level, may be substantially 
enlarged as a result of the United States 
proposal adopted by the twelfth General 
Assembly. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO), the World Health Organi- 
zation, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and other specialized agencies, are 
carving out deeper niches for themselves. 
An International Finance Corporation 
(IFC), an International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), and an Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion (IMCO) have come into being. 
Within the UN structure of 


sions and committees, the regional eco- 


commis- 


nomic commissions for Europe, for 
Latin America, and for Asia and the Far 
East have deepened their roots and are 
flourishing; in addition, an Economic 
Commission for Africa has just been 
established. 

To these gains, there have been offsets. 
The International Trade Organization 
(ITO), which was to be a keystone of 
economic 


the international structure, 


never got off the ground. A pallid sub- 
stitute, the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, has been similarly stalled for 
nearly four years. Moreover, if and when 
it does come into being, it will not be a 
specialized agency of the UN. Refugee 
work, a principal activity of UNRRA 
and the fulltime responsibility of a 
short-lived specialized agency (the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization), is no 
longer a major continuing function of 
the UN. The role of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is limited and the 
fund he administers is small. The United 
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Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East is 
dying of financial starvation. Korean re- 
construction, once envisaged as a collec- 
tive effort to build a monument to the 


highest principles of the UN, has petered_ 


out as a UN program and was almost 
from the beginning overshadowed by the 
United States program of bilateral aid. 
The Economic and Social Council han- 
dles its heterogeneous functions more 
competently than its many critics would 
have us believe, but it has not become 
“an economic general staff” for the UN, 
and its over-all record lacks luster.’ 
Although continuing to allege that sup- 
port of the UN is the cornerstone of their 
foreign policy, the major western powers 
are no longer inclined to nominate their 
own best men for UN posts, nor indeed 
to accept outstanding and independent 
men of other nationalities in key posts. 
With no disrespect to the hard-working 
directors of UN agencies today, and with 
full consciousness of the imperfections of 
some of their predecessors, one can call 
attention to the lamentable and, one sus- 
pects, not entirely necessary scarcity of 
men of the stature of Albert Thomas, 
Julian Huxley, Edward Warner, John 
Boyd Orr, Gunnar Myrdal, and Brock 


Chisholm. ‘The unedifying procedures 


whereby the top posts in a new and po- 


tentially important agency, IAEA, were 
filled in 1957 provide a measure of the 
change in spirit that has occurred since 
the aforementioned persons served in in- 
ternational capacities. 


* For further discussion of the Economic and Social 
Council see, inter alia: A. Loveday, “Suggestions for 
the Reform of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Machinery,’’ International Organizaiton, August 1953 
(Vol. 7, No. 3); Isador Lubin and Forrest Murden, 
“ECOSOC: Concept Versus Practice,’’ Journal of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1955 (Vol. 9, No. 2); Robert E. 
Asher, Walter M. Kotschnig, and others, The United 
Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare, Wash- 


II. Accomplishments of the United 
Nations System 


The economic objectives of the Charter 
are at the same time the objectives of 
most Member governments. The UN 
can assist particular governments at their 
request, and it provides all with basic 
information. It can recommend courses 
of action, but it cannot compel any gov- 
ernment to follow its recommendations. 
In addition to providing advice, analysis, 
and facilities for negotiation, the UN sys- 
tem has provided material assistance on a 
modest scale. The total contribution of 
these activities to the substantial but un- 
evenly distributed improvement in the 
situation that has occurred 
since 1946 cannot readily be isolated and 


economic 


measured. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
enough to provide a basis for some gen- 
eral conclusions concerning the record to 
date and the outlook for the future.’ 

In appraising the record, it is tempting 
to fall in line with the current practice 
of justifying public programs because of 
their success in providing—not the bene- 
fits for which they were originally estab- 
lished—but other benefits considered val- 
uable by the appraiser. The International 
Bank, it can be said, may have loaned 
only modest amounts of development 
capital, but it has driven home some im- 
portant truths without offending the sen- 
sibilities of the underdeveloped countries. 
The International Monetary Fund has 
thoroughly exposed the evils of inflation 
and the inadvisability of multiple ex- 
The technical assistance 
program has provided unexpected oppor- 


change rates. 


ington, Brookings Institution, 1957, Chapter III; Re- 
port of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, Strengthening the UN, New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1957, Pp. 185~-186, 191-199. 

5 For a more extensive discussion, see The United 
Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare, espe- 
cially Part V, from which the author borrowed for this 
section and for portions of the next section of this 
article. 
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tunities for underdeveloped countries pos- 
sessed of expertise in particular fields to 
help other underdeveloped countries. 

But serendipity has its deceptive side. 
It usually begs the question whether the 
incidental benefits that loom so large in 
hindsight could have been obtained in 
less costly or less cumbersome fashion. 
In order, for example, that sound finan- 
cial advice on development might be dis- 
pensed to would-be borrowers, was it 
necessary to create a lending agency with 
subscribed capital in excess of $9 billion? 
Would countries have listened to an 
agency that lacked the wherewithal to fi- 
nance approved undertakings? 

Honest appraisal is further complicated 
because of the inability of the interna- 
tional agencies openly to take credit for 
some of the things they do. They work 
through member governments and, in a 
real sense, their most important function 
is to strengthen the responsible forward- 
looking elements in those governments. 
When they are successful, the forward- 


looking elements, not the agency, reap 
This is as it should be, of 


the credit. 
course, and the ultimate pay-off ought to 
be better administration at national and 
local levels and greater understanding at 
international levels. 

In the early postwar years, the em- 
phasis in the economic field was over- 
whelmingly on reconstruction, but the 
task proved to be beyond the capacities 
of the fledgling UN. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance in 1950, the problems of 
the underdeveloped countries have moved 
to the center of the world stage, and the 
consideration of ways and means of fa- 
cilitating economic growth and_ social 
change in those areas has preoccupied the 
UN. Because it has focused world atten- 
tion on newly-liberated forces of explo- 
sive potentialities, the priority given to 


the whole subject of economic develop- 
ment has been a constructive achievement 
on the part of the UN. Aspects of the 
development process have been intensive- 
ly explored and the UN has made some 
noteworthy contributions to the slowly 
emerging understanding of the nature of 
economic growth. The importance of 
investment in agriculture, education, 
health, and public administration, as well 
as in industry, is more widely appreci- 
ated; balanced growth has become the 
goal. 

Technical assistance has become firmly 
established as a technique for promoting 
development. Much of the work financed 
from the regular budgets of the UN and 
the afhliated specialized agencies is es- 
sentially technical assistance—designed to 
facilitate better employment of the hu- 
man and material resources of Member 
nations. Expenditures under the regular 
budgets have been rising and increasing 
amounts of technical assistance are being 
provided by the UN system outside of, 
as well as under, the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. The Expanded 
Program, though inadequately-financed 
and thinly-spread, is a notably more efh- 
cient operation than it was several years 
ago. 

Technical assistance has brought rep- 
resentatives of the UN system to the most 
isolated communities, where they have 
helped to reduce social and institutional 
barriers to progress within the under 
In the 
process, many of the traditional distinc 


developed countries themselves. 


tions between matters of international 
concern and matters essentially domestic 
have been obliterated. The development 
of a sense of international community has 
been promoted and the improvements 
that can be wrought without massive ex- 


penditures of capital are being demon- 
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strated daily. Nevertheless, technical as- 
sistance is clearly not enough. 

Some of the requirements for foreign 
capital are being met through the Inter- 
national Bank. Some are being met by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies of the United 
States government. Sizable investments 
in dependent overseas territories are being 
made by certain western European na- 
tions. Still other needs for development 
capital are not being met at all. 

The International Bank, as stated else- 
where, has increasingly become a kind 
of publicly managed investment fund 
whereby money raised in the private capi- 
tal markets of the United States, Canada, 
and western Europe is invested for pro- 
ductive purposes in other regions of the 
world.” Off to a very slow start, its lend- 
ing to underdeveloped countries totaled 
only about $1.3 billion between the time 


it opened its doors in June 1946 and the 
end of 1955. For 1956 and 1957, how- 
ever, loans to underdeveloped countries 
rose to about $670 million, half as much 
during a two-year period as during the 


preceding nine and one-half years. In- 
cluding the reconstruction loans made to 
western European nations in 1947, and 
the loans thereafter to areas such as Aus- 
tralia, Japan, the Union of South Africa, 
and other countries that, because of rela- 
tively high per capita income levels are 
not usually referred to in UN circles as 
underdeveloped, the grand total loaned 
by the Bank through March 31, 1958, 
eaere 
amounted to more than $3.5 billion. 
Though not a negligible total, this re- 
mains far below the target figure of $1 
6 Thid., p. 
7 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Loans at Work, March 31, 1958. 
8*'The Bank should set itself to reach, within five 
years, some such target as an annual rate of lending 
of not less than $1 billion to the underdeveloped coun- 


tries. If it shows no signs of approaching this target, 
the whole question of the proper international organiza- 


1050. 


billion per year to the underdeveloped 
countries that was recommended by a 
group of UN experts in 1951." 

Underdeveloped countries have consid- 
ered their problems insoluble without 
greater financial assistance from abroad, 
particularly for meeting the costs of non- 
self-liquidating projects such as schools, 
sanitation systems, hospitals, and roads, 
which are nevertheless basic to develop- 
ment. The long campaign of the under- 
developed countries for the establishment 
of a UN fund to make grants-in-aid and 
loans repayable in local currencies has 
not yet been successful. The United 
States at first opposed, then postponed, 
and lately has tried to deflect the cam- 
paign for the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUN- 
FED). 

The unending pressure for develop- 
ment capital on better terms than those 
offered by the International Bank has 
had important by-products, however. The 
first has been the establishment, as an 
afhliate of the Bank, of IFC, which is 
able to invest risk capital in private enter- 
prises in underdeveloped countries with- 
out the governmental guarantee required 
in connection with loans made by the 
Bank. Like other international agencies, 
IFC is getting off to a slow start and the 
record of its first two years would seem 
to this observer to indicate that it will 
not provide much risk capital during the 
medium-term future. 

The second by-product of the campaign 
for SUNFED has been the substantial 
expansion of the technical assistance pro- 
gram proposed by the United States and 
endorsed unanimously by the General 
tion for the provision of adequate amounts of loan 
capital to the underdeveloped countries should be re- 
viewed by the United Nations.’" Measures for the Eco- 
nomic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, Re- 
port by a Group of Experts Appointed by the Secretary- 


General of the United Nations, Document E/1986, 
May 3, 1951, p. 83-84. 
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Assembly in late 1957.’ Put forward in 
the General Assembly not as a “substi- 
tute for SUNFED .. . not an alterna- 
tive to SUNFED ... not an attempt 
to exclude the future development of 
SUNFED”,” it is more frankly de- 
scribed in the Executive Branch’s pub- 
lic presentation of the Mutual Security 
Program for 1959 as having been “ad- 
vanced as an alternative to more ambi- 
tious proposals for . .. an international 
development fund. ...”" The purposes 
of the United States in advancing the 
proposal are in a sense irrelevant. The 
fact is that if achieved, the expansion will 
provide something called “technical as- 
sistance in depth”, but neither loans nor 
grants. 

While the expansion of international 
machinery for financing development 
programs has been miniscule, the United 
States has unilaterally established a De- 
velopment Loan Fund to offer loans on 
easier terms than those of the Interna- 
tional Bank. The Soviet Union, more- 
over, is offering long-term loans at rates 
of interest lower than those available 
either from international agencies or 
from the United States. Engaged in 
competitive co-existence without ground 
rules of any kind, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union are exposing them- 
selves increasingly to blackmail from un- 
derdeveloped countries in quest of for- 
eign aid. 

The promotion and protection of pri- 
vate international investment has been 
much discussed in UN forums. The In- 
ternational Bank has been ingenious and 

® The proposal involves enlargement of the present 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance from a level 
of about $30 million per year to $50 million and the 
creation of a separate Special Fund of $50 million to 
finance intensive surveys of water, mineral and poten 
tial power resources, the establishment of training in- 
stitutes in public administration, statistics and tech- 
nology, and the setting up of agricultural and industrial 


research and productivity centers. 
10 Walter H. Judd, Statement of November 27, 1957, 


persevering in developing techniques for 
associating private with public loan capi- 
tal and in paving the way for a revival 
of private international investment. ‘The 
Fund and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) have exerted 
their influence in the direction of liberal- 
ized exchange restrictions and trade re- 
strictions. Attempts by the UN system 
to develop a multilateral code of fair 
treatment for private investors have foun- 
dered, but the climate for private invest- 
ment has improved notably. The UN, 
despite one or two unfortunate resolu- 
tions and some abrupt actions by certain 
Middle Eastern members, has contributed 
to the improved climate.” 

United — States 
abroad rose significantly in 1956 and 


private investment 


early 1957. Private investment, however, 
does not necessarily move in accordance 


with the political requirements of for- 


eign policies or with the exigencies of 
the international situation. It 
that in the present world situation, pub- 
lic investment on a fairly sizable scale 
will fore- 
runner or private investment. 


is clear 


continue to be a_ necessary 

Through GATT, which has operated 
as a partial substitute for an International 
Trade Organization but which does not 
report to ECOSOC, encouraging prog- 
ress has been made in reducing and 
stabilizing tariff rates, in lowering other 
trade barriers, and in obtaining observ- 
GATT, 


moreover, is a shining example of the 


ance of a code of trade rules. 


fact that a major intergovernmental or 
ganization can function—and_ function 


in the Economic and Financial Committee of the Gen 
eral Assembly, United States Delegation Press Release 
2824. 

1 Department of State, Department of Defense and 
International Cooperation Adminstration, The Matual 
Security Program, Liscal Year 1959, A Summary Presen 
tation, February 1958, p. 45 

% See The United Nations and Promotion of the 
General Welfare, especially p. 352-364. 
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well—with a very small secretariat lack- 
ing assurance of tenure and. other ele- 
ments of job security, but dedicated to 
the production of economic reports of 
high quality and the summoning of 
meetings only when meetings are 
needed. 

In the UN proper, the standard for 
economic analysis was similarly estab- 
lished, not by the permanent head- 
quarters, but by the secretariats of the 
regional economic commissions during 
the days when the regional commissions 
were still an experiment and the decision 
to make them permanent had not yet 
been taken. In the early years, the re- 
gional economic surveys, especially in 
Europe and Latin America, were more 
penetrating, more sophisticated, and more 
enlightening than the World Economic 
Report and some of the other publica- 
tions of the headquarters office. At pres- 
ent, the same generalization would be 
unfair to the central office. 

There are potential conflicts between 
the regional and global approaches, espe- 
cially to the solution of trade and pay- 
ments problems. The most difhcult prob- 
lems, however, have not been posed by 
actions of the UN regional commissions, 
although all three have initiated work on 
regional trade and payment problems, 
and the Economic Commission for Latin 
America is currently involved both in 
promoting economic integration in Cen- 
tral America and in exploring the possi- 
bilities of a common market in South 
America. ‘The hard problems have been 
those involving EPU, ECSC, and the 
common market. Here it can be said 
that conflicts between the interests of the 
regional groupings and of the nations 


13 Total financial assistance (drawings plus outstand- 
ing stand-by arrangements) provided by the Fund from 
its inception to April 1958 amounted to $3.9 billion, 
two-thirds of which had been made available within 
the preceding twenty-four months. If the transactions 
represented by unused stand-by arrangements are ex- 
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not in such groupings are being adjusted 
in a more orderly and mutually beneficial 
manner than if there had been no GATT 
and no IMF. 

IMF, whose creation seemed more im- 
portant at Bretton Woods than the crea- 
tion of the International Bank, played 
an exceedingly modest role on the inter- 
national stage during the first decade of 
its life. It began courageously enough 
by selling to its members more than $600 
million in dollar exchange between 
March 1947 and April 1948, thereby serv- 
ing with the Bank as a life-line to a sink- 
ing Europe until Marshall Plan grants 
were mobilized. Logically enough, the 
Fund then ceased engaging in dollar ex- 
change transactions with countries re- 
ceiving Marshall Plan aid. Exceptional 
eflorts were later required to meet the 
standards imposed by the United States 
Treasury and to secure a revival of Fund 
activity. In the meantime, new tech- 
niques were developed by the Fund to 
facilitate its operation. During the past 
two years, the Fund has again contrib- 
uted impressively to international liquid- 
ity.” In addition, it has converted a 
growing proportion of its membership to 
the principles they theoretically accepted 
when they ratified the Fund’s Articles of 
Agreement. 

The specialized agencies in the field 
of transportation and communication— 
the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, the Universal Postal 
Union, and the World Meteorological 
Organization—have, on the whole, con- 
centrated on the provision of long-range 
technical services of a non-controversial 
character. Some of the forward-looking 
cluded, the amount obtained by European countries came 
to $1.65 billion and the amount obtained by other 
member countries to $1.32 billion. (International Mone- 


tary Fund, International Financial News Survey, April 
18, 1958, Pp. 323, 325-26.) 











practices of these agencies might well be 
emulated elsewhere in the UN family. 
The 1956 session of the ICAO Assembly, 
for example, 
. . « decided that the ICAO Council 
should establish a special panel, com- 
posed of a small number of highly quali- 
fied persons with a broad knowledge of 
aviation, to consider what improvements 
in international air navigation facilities 
and services will be most necessary during 
the next five years. If countries, either 
for technical or financial reasons, cannot 
provide these facilities and services, the 
task force will discuss possible means of 
overcoming the difficulties with the gov- 
ernments concerned and then recommend 
ways in which ICAO might help remedy 
the situation.” 


That the cumbersome UN system is 
capable of rising to the sudden challenge 
has been demonstrated on numerous oc- 
casions in its relief and refugee work, in 
the health field, and in other activities. 
Nowhere has this been more dramatically 
illustrated than in a recent episode that 
may be too quickly forgotten: the clear- 
ance of the Suez Canal in late 1956 and 
early 1957. A political as well as an eco- 
nomic achievement, the clearance opera- 
tion was completed in less than four 
months—six weeks ahead of the original 
schedule—at a cost that proved to be only 
a fraction of the original estimate. 

Since its re-opening, the Canal has been 
operating efficiently. Moreover, at the in- 
vitation of the government of Egypt, the 
International Bank helped to negotiate a 
settlement between Egypt and the former 
owners of the Canal and has been collab- 
orating in plans for widening, deepening, 
and improving the waterway. Within 


1%8US Participation in the UN, Report by the Presi 
dent to the Congress for the year 1956, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, December 1957, p. 180. 
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the near future, the nationalized Canal 
may become a more modern and service- 
able artery than if it had remained in 
the hands of its previous owners. 


III. Where Do We Stand Today? 


The total of solid accomplishments 
creditable to the UN system is sufficient 
to have enabled me, less than two years 
ago, to express qualified optimism about 
the future.” A foundation seemed to have 
been laid during the first postwar decade 
for a large and well-balanced expansion 
of the world economy during the ensuing 
ten years. 

Surveying the situation today, my opti- 
mism would be further tempered. ‘The 
opportunity to build adequately on the 
existing foundation, particularly in the 
field of economic development, is being 
neglected by member governments. Re 
markable progress has been made in im- 
proving the cluster of institutions through 
which four score and more of sovereign 
states—each pursuing its national interest, 
usually conceived in distressingly short- 
range terms—can develop and express a 
greater sense of international community. 
In many respects, however, that sense of 
community is weaker today than it was 
at the close of the Second World War. 

It is in danger of further disintegration 
unless revived with a grand design, an 
inspiring objective, that can be pursued 
with vigor and zest, and that succeeds in 
once more identifying the UN with the 
aspirations of the common man. How- 
ever naive the expectations of the United 
States concerning the international econ- 
omy may have been in the early 1940's, 
they gave to the United States and to the 
coalition which the United States led, a 


sense of purpose and direction. In the 


% The United Nations and Promotion of the General 


Welfare, p. 1079 
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creation of a steadily expanding and in- 
creasingly integrated world economy, 
UNRRA, the Bank, the Fund, ITO, etc. 
had definite roles to play. When the 
true dimensions of the reconstruction 
problem were revealed, the design had 
to be revised and the Marshall Plan was 
adopted. Although limited to western 
Europe and carried through outside the 
framework of the UN, it was an imagi- 
native plan, with an objective, a ume 
limit, and a price tag. 

Today there is no over-all plan, inside 
or outside the UN, apart from the de- 
signs the communists harbor. ‘There is 
growing recognition of the complexity of 
certain problems, which is wholesome— 
and growing cynicism about man’s ca- 
pacity to find solutions, which is danger- 
ous. There are plans for eradicating 
malaria, for improving air transport, and 
for cajoling countries into further reduc- 
tions of exchange restrictions, but these 
are not objectives around which any siz- 
able fraction of the world can rally. The 
congeries of UN activities of aid to spe- 
cific sectors of the economy or to specific 
geographic areas does not add up to an 
international program for maintaining an 
expanding world economy or even pre- 
venting the spread of deflationary pres- 
sures. 

The international community has not 
been willing to increase significantly the 
volume of international reserves available 
for meeting short-term requirements. For 
understandable reasons, it has not been 
willing to guarantee the maintenance of 
a given level of international trade or a 
given flow of investment funds. Al- 
though the prices of internationally- 
traded raw materials continue to fluctuate 
severely—the average level has fallen by 
15 percent in the last two years—only in 


16 [bid., p. 1053. 
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rare instances have commodity agree- 
ments designed to mitigate these fluctua- 
tions been negotiated. A number of pro- 
posals for the establishment of interna- 
tional machinery to acquire and dispose 
of surplus agricultural products with 
minimum disruption of normal trade 
have been rejected. It “would be rash to 
assume that if a major depression gets 
under way, the United Nations will be 
more successful in checking its spread 
internationally than was the League of 
Nations”." 

Despite much talk in the UN, and sev- 
eral stimulating studies, the international 
community remains almost entirely de- 
pendent upon nationally devised and na- 
tionally executed plans for maintaining 
full employment and economic stability 
in the major industrial nations. The co- 
ordination of national full employment 
policies—one of the earliest economic ob- 
jectives of the UN—may again become 
the subject of international debate if the 
current United States recession is not 
soon reversed. Preventing the interna- 
tional spread of depressions, although 
vitally important, is essentially a nega- 
tive function, however, .and unlikely to 
serve for long as a satisfactory raison 
d’étre for the UN economic structure. 
Where then should we look for positive 
long-term goals? 

The more developed nations of the 
free world will be cautious about thrust- 
ing their own problems into the UN 
arena. The United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand can profitably 
discuss such matters as the handling of 
agricultural surpluses in FAO = and 
GATT, but on most issues they will 
counsel elsewhere. South Africa, under 
its present regime, has virtually with- 
drawn from the UN, and its government 
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is wholly and hopelessly out of tune with 
the trend of world opinion. 

Western Europe will remain willing to 
discuss in the UN Economic Commission 
for Europe problems believed to be of in- 
terest to eastern as well as to western 
Europe, but it will continue to handle 
its other intra-European problems largely 
outside the UN framework. It has a long 
tradition of regional co-operation and a 
galaxy of institutions available for the 
It has a diversified and rela- 
tively advanced economy and a mature 
desire to bury some of the age-old antag- 
onisms that have contributed to divisive 
wars in the past. It has little interest in 
receiving advice from Asia, Africa, and 


purpose, 


Latin America on how to solve its prob- 
lems. Powerful and influential in world 
affairs until quite recently, the individual 
western European nations have been rele- 
gated, since the end of the Second World 
War, to positions of lesser authority. By 
pooling their resources, they can re-estab- 
lish themselves as a major force, com- 
parable to two other continental colossi, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
For this and other reasons, six of the 
western European nations have entered 
into economic and political compacts far 
more binding and irreversible than the 
commitments they made when ratifying 
the Charter of the UN. 

The Soviet bloc, it can be assumed, will 
seek the biggest possible voice in influ- 
encing the policies of non-communist na- 
tions while at the same time keeping 
outside influence at a minimum in the 
vast area which it controls. Its voting 
strength in the UN has increased since 
the admission of a number of previously 
excluded satellite states and will increase 
further when, in due course, the creden- 
tials of mainland China are recognized. 

The real danger of increased Soviet 
strength in international agencies lies not 


in the number of votes that can be mus- 
tered at the political level, but in commu- 
nist penetration of the secretariats. In- 
creased participation in the economic pro- 
grams of the UN and the specialized 
agencies has been a concomitant, indeed 
a forerunner, of the so-called economic 
offensive of the Soviet Union. With in- 
creased participation, the Soviet bloc will 
appear entitled to more high posts in the 
international and will de- 
mand them. The maintenance of a com- 
paratively neutral, objective secretariat, in 
which all members can have confidence 
and the initiatives of which can be ex- 


secretariats 


pected to be in the collective interest, will 
become much more difficult. 
retariats, economists, scientists, and tech- 
nicians-—communist as well as non-com- 
munist—must behave as representatives 


In the sec- 


of the totality of member governments 
and accept the value premises implicit in 
the Charter of the UN and the constitu- 
tions of the specialized agencies, or be 
ousted from their posts. Otherwise, the 
UN system, as presently conceived, will 
be unable to survive. If any such tragedy 
should occur, however, the responsibility 
must rest with the Soviet communists for 
frustrating important programs and not 
with the free world for failure to press 
forward with such programs. 

The communist countries and the eco- 
nomically advanced nations of the free 
world, it would seem, are not profoundly 
interested in help from the UN system 
in the solution of their own economic 
problems. For different reasons, however, 
they may be interested in the UN as a 
forum for the exchange of views with 
underdeveloped countries. 

In non-communist Asia, in the Middle 
East, in Africa, and in Latin America, 
there is need for the UN and opportunity 
galore. India, the largest country in the 
entire free world, stands at the threshhold 
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of a new era of self-sustaining growth, 


provided that a substantial financial boost: 


is obtained from abroad. A number of 
countries are furnishing some assistance, 
but the total is insufficient to enable India 
to meet the relatively modest targets of 
its Second Five Year Plan. If assistance 
in the necessary volume is not obtained, 
the prospects for an Asia truly committed 
to the principles of the UN Charter will 
be considerably bleaker. 

In two of the other largest countries in 
Asia, Pakistan and Indonesia, the situa- 
tion is deteriorating; a massive galvaniz- 
ing of energies will be required to reverse 
the process. The Arab world is seething 
with discontent and is entirely too likely 
to work out its frustrations in external 
adventures unless satisfying results can be 
obtained by focusing on domestic prob- 
lems. With the exception of a few oil- 
rich countries, the Arab nations need 
considerable development capital from 
abroad. ‘The Latin American republics, 
for the most part, did not succeed during 
the boom period in controlling inflation 
or in saving any significant portion of 
their increased export earnings for release 
during the current downswing. The 
hard-won advances of that area are men- 
aced by falling commodity prices and by 
new restrictions on access to the United 
States market. Africa, last of the conti- 
nents to awaken, daily grows more res- 
tive. 

In these circumstances, the main goal 
of the UN system in the economic field 
must surely be to pursue more vigorously 
the challenging, unifying, and vitally ne- 
cessary job of concentrating additional re- 
sources from both developed and under- 
developed countries on raising levels of 
living among peoples no longer resigned 
to poverty, hunger, disease, and subordi- 


1% [Important as it is, the main goal should not be- 
come the sole goal. Other useful activities of the UN— 


nate status.” In view, however, of the 
difficulties besetting the UN at its present 
modest level of operations, are there good 
grounds for hope that it will soon be 
better equipped to stimulate economic 
growth in underdeveloped areas? 

The way to find out—and I recognize 
that it is infinitely easier to suggest an 
enlightened policy than to put one into 
effect—is for the United States to put for- 
ward or support some constructive pro- 
posals that will encourage countries to 
set their sights on realistic economic tar- 
gets for a few years hence and to organ- 
ize themselves to reach those targets. The 
preparation of national development pro- 
grams covering a period of four, five, or 
six years must be more actively promoted 
and assisted. The secretariats of the re- 
gional economic commissions, the com- 
missions themselves, independent panels 
of experts, or other appropriate agencies 
of the UN should be authorized to re- 
ceive and analyze the national develop- 
ment plans of countries willing to subject 
their plans to such scrutiny. The pur- 
pose of the analysis would be to note 
the assumptions made concerning do- 
mestic investment and savings, foreign 
private investment, world commodity 
prices, population trends, internal distri- 
bution of anticipated increases in the 
gross national product, etc. Out of these 
analyses and discussions should come 
some sensible projections of the amounts 
of outside aid needed by underdeveloped 
countries during the ensuing three or 
four years in order to permit gradual im- 
provements in local levels of living with- 
out resort to Draconian measures—albeit 
with real effort on the part of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Concurrently, the UN system must be 
better equipped to see that the necessary 


and there are many-——must, of course, be continued and 
new activities, where appropriate, must be undertaken. 
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aid is forthcoming. The UN must, of 
course, learn to walk before it can run, 
but need it be compelled to limp before 
it is allowed to walk? Nothing could be 
more paralyzing than the present system 
of financing, on an annual pass-the-hat 
basis, work that is alleged to be vitally 
important. This method puts far too little 
pressure on Member governments to 
contribute in accordance with their ca- 
pacities. 

Their capacities have changed consid- 
erably since the inauguration of the Mar- 
shall Plan when Europe was prostrate 
and North America was the sole source 
of assistance. A reinvigorated western 
European economy has now expanded to 
the point where it can again contribute 
to the development of non-European 
territories. The economic resources of 
the United States, greater now than in 
1948, are no longer fully employed; our 
foreign aid programs could be vastly en- 
larged with no diminution in domestic 
levels of consumption and investment. 
The Soviet Union, with steel production 
in the first quarter of 1958 equal to that 
of the United States, has become a major 
industrial power and—in carefully  se- 
lected situations—a substantial dispenser 
of foreign aid. World trade has grown 
enormously, but the share represented by 
trade between industrial and non-indus- 
trial areas of the world has been declin- 
ing. 

The gap between levels of living in 
the more developed and the less devel- 
oped countries has widened ominously 
and, in the latter, popular demand for 
tangible improvement is reaching flood 
tide proportions. The UN system, how- 
ever, can provide only technical assistance 
on a small scale, short-term credit for 
countries in temporary balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, and long-term loans to 


cover the foreign exchange requirements 
of bankable projects. 

- Expertise is always rather scarce, but it 
is not so heavily concentrated in the 
United States as is capital. The case for 
a larger multilateral program of technical 
assistance is consequently strong. The 
case for a significant enlargement in the 
resources of IMF is likewise strong. The 
gold and dollar reserves of countries 
other than the United States are larger 
than they were, but the growth in the 
liquidity of the world economy as a 
whole has not begun to match the expan- 
sion in trade and payments that has oc- 
curred in the last ten years. The poten- 
tialities of the Fund justify entrusting it 
with greater resources than it now has. 
Insofar as hard loans to underdeveloped 
countries are concerned, the International 
Sank is about half way toward the bil- 
lion-dollar per year lending target recom- 
mended by the experts in 1951 as a goal 
for 1956. During the past few years, how- 
ever, it has been moving ahead with 
commendable energy, particularly along 
such promising paths as assisting in the 
creation of the local industrial investment 
institutions that are popularly known as 
development banks. 

The UN system is not equipped to pro- 
vide grants or to make loans repayable in 
United States hostility 
to grants-in-aid, in either United States 


local currencies. 


or UN programs, has been based on 
strong feelings that grants for economic 
development purposes should not become 
a normal feature of international eco 


nomic co-operation. Grants to devel 
oped countries for reconstruction pur 
poses proved tremendously beneficial and 
grants for military purposes have been re- 
garded as capable of strengthening un 
derdeveloped countries. But grants for 
development purposes, it is said, would 


weaken their moral fiber, 
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The United States doctrine that de- 
velopment loans are good but develop- 
ment grants are bad is not the result of 
analysis of the debt-servicing capacities of 
the underdeveloped countries or of the 
rates of progress most likely to promote 
the general welfare. If larger investment 
programs are deemed essential in India, 
Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, Bolivia, and 
other countries in which borrowing ca- 
pacity is severely limited, the wisdom of 
foreclosing the grant channel is open to 
question, 

Nevertheless, in deference to United 
States views, the countries that have 
pressed for the establishment of SUN- 
FED would be well-advised to concen- 
trate on something along the lines of the 
International Development Association 
(IDA) recently proposed by Senator 
Monroney, but with a capital fund of at 
least $5 billion in usable resources. Un- 
like the Children’s Fund or SUNFED, 
the proposed IDA would not operate as 
a unit of the UN proper, but would be 
under the aegis of the International Bank. 
It would be authorized to make loans on 
much more flexible terms than those of 
the Bank, including loans repayable in 
local currencies, and would provide a 
mechanism whereby other countries could 
join in a job that the United States 
has thus far insisted on doing alone 
through its inadequately-financed Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 


% Greater reliance on multilateral machinery does not 
mean exclusive reliance. For some tine to come, situa- 
tions will arise in which the United States will wish to 
favor some of its friends more than others. In aid, 


To give the UN system a creative role 
in meeting the most challenging eco- 
nomic problem of the next few decades 
and to avoid the suspicion of motives 
and competitive blackmail inherent in 
present bilateral rivalries, I would favor 
greater reliance on multilateral channels 
for development assistance even if this 
resulted in a corresponding decrease in 
bilateral assistance.” The real problem, 
however, is to increase the total flow of 
technical assistance and development 
capital. Would the people of the rela- 
tively prosperous industrialized nations 
fail in this task if they could be reason- 
ably confident that the national programs 
of the underdeveloped countries were 
well-conceived, the countries themselves 
were making adequate efforts, they in- 
tended to distribute equitably the fruits 
of productivity increases, they were utiliz- 
ing their borrowing capacity, and they 
were, in the words of the Charter, pro- 
moting “social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom”? 

Unless the UN system is given a more 
significant role in the unfolding drama of 
economic development, its contribution 
to economic stability and progress will be 
slim. The challenge of the day cannot 
be met by inching along. At 63,360 
inches to the mile, it takes entirely too 
long to pass a milepost. 


as in trade, however, discriminatory treatment has seri- 
ous disadvantages and the long-term trend is surely 
toward uniform ground rules and more equitable treat- 
ment for those prepared to observe the agreed rules. 











AN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL FOR AFRICA: 
A NEW MULTILATERAL AID ORGANIZATION 


ARNOLD RIVKIN 


I. Africa in Transition: A Free World 
Offer of Cooperation for African 
Economic Development 
The postwar tempo of political change 

in Africa has carried the “dark conti- 
nent” from the diplomatic backwaters to 
a central position in world affairs in but 
a decade. The pace is likely to accelerate 
rather than abate in the next few years.’ 
A crucial question is whether this swift 
passage from tribal and colonial societies 
to independent national states can be 
achieved in a non-violent and orderly 
way. The stakes for the future are con- 
siderable. A peaceful and rational accom- 
modation of the interests and aspirations 
of the European metropolitan countries 
with those of the dependent African ter- 
ritories is likely to preserve and enhance 
vital Eurafrican economic ties to the mu- 
tual benefit of both sides of the present 
colonial equation. 

Another crucial question is whether 
African economic growth can attain suf- 
ficient momentum to match the pace 
and needs of political change. The lead- 
ers of newly emergent African states 


Arno_p Rivkin, formerly Associate General Coun- 
sel of the International Cooperation Administration, 
is Director of the African Economic and Political 
Development Project at the Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
a Fellow of the African Studies Association. 


1 Since 1950 nine colonial territories have achieved 
independence. Eritrea became federated with Ethiopia 
in 1950 under UN auspices, and Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica became federated and emerged as the inde 
pendent kingdom of Libya under UN auspices in 1952. 
The Sudan and Tunisia became independent in 1956; 
the French zone of Morocco and the Spanish zone of 
Morocco became independent and integrated into the 
Kingdom of Morocco in 1956; and the Gold Coast, 
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must choose between bread and circuses, 
between getting on with the challenging 
task of building viable economies to sus- 
tain their new political structures and 
waging the fight for independence long 
after it has in fact been achieved. Again 
the stakes are great. A timely and effec- 
tive scheme for African economic devel- 
opment involving adequate external as- 
sistance is likely to influence the decision 
for internal economic growth and against 
irredentism and other brands of political 
adventurism. 

African political change and economic 
development are thus not only inextrica- 
bly intertwined one with the other; they 
are also intimately linked to free world 
interests. Free world recognition of this 
fact is to be found in an unusual and 
seemingly little noticed paragraph in the 
“Declaration of Principles” issued at the 
conclusion of the Council meeting of 
heads of governments of the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
The Decla- 


ration defines the free world interest: 


Paris on December 19, 1957. 


and British Togoland with UN agreement, became 
independent as the integrated state of Ghana in 1957 
Italian Somaliland is scheduled to become 
in 1960 under UN There are widespread 
xpectations that 1960 will also witness the independ 
ence of Nigeria and the largely self-governing territory, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland The hos 
tilities in Algeria are three years old and are rapidly 
ipproaching a climax The territories that constitute 
French West and French Equatorial Africa have 
achieved a considerable degree of internal self-govern 
ment since the Brazzaville Conference 
French Trust Territory in 
even larger degree of internal self-government and con 
stituted the ‘‘Autonomous Republic of Togoland’’ in 
1957. 


2 The New York Times, December 20, 1957. 


independent 


ausp:ces. ! 


of 1944; ind the 
Togoland was accorded an 
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We express our interest in the mainte- 
nance of peace and the development of 
conditions of stability and political and 
economic well-being in the vitally im- 
portant continent of Africa. 
The Declaration also makes a guarded 
offer: 
We hope that the countries and peoples 
of that continent who are disposed to do 
so will cooperate within the free world 
We affirm 


the readiness of our countries to cooperate 


to promote these purposes. 


for our part with the countries and peo- 
ple of Africa to further these ends. His- 
toric, economic, and other friendly ties 
between certain European countries and 
Africa would make such cooperation par- 
ticularly desirable and effective. 
Although there is by no means a com- 
plete analogy, there are nevertheless in- 
teresting similarities between the NATO 
Declaration of interest in 
Africa and offer of “cooperation” to fur- 
ther the “political and economic well- 
being” of Africa and the now famous 
Harvard address of Secretary of State 
Marshall of June 5, 1947, which presaged 
the Marshall Plan for European eco- 
nomic recovery.’ In his address Secretary 
Marshall defined the United States na- 
tional interest. 
It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in 


free world 


the return of normal economic health in 
the world, without which there can be 
no political stability and no assured 
peace. . . . Its purpose [United States 
policy| should be the revival of a work- 
ing economy in the world so as to permit 
the emergence of political and social con- 
ditions in which free institutions can 

exist. 

3 The New York Times, June 6, 1947; also see Harry 
B. Price, The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1955, p. 25-26 and Report to 


the Economic Co-operation Administration on the First 
Annual Programme, July 1, 


1948-June 30, 1949, Or- 


The Secretary also made an offer of “co- 

operation” (somewhat less guarded per- 

haps than the NATO offer). 
Any government that is willing to assist 
in the task of recovery will find full co- 
operation, I am sure, on the part of the 
United States Government. . . . before the 
United States can proceed much further 
in its efforts to alleviate the situation and 
help start the European world on its way 
to recovery, there must be some agree- 
ment among the countries of Europe as 
to the requirements of the situation and 
the parts these countries themselves will 
take in order to give proper effect to 
whatever action might be undertaken by 
this Government. 


The Marshall speech suggested that 
the European nations should develop a 
joint European program as a sine qua 
of United States support. The 
NATO Declaration, once again in more 
guarded terms, notes that special historic 
and economic ties of “certain European 
countries and Africa” (ie., European 
metropolitan countries with African in- 
terests and dependent and formerly de- 
pendent African territories) would make 
cooperation to improve economic condi- 
tions “particularly desirable and effec- 
Thus in the specific and vastly 
different circumstances of postwar Eu- 
rope and emergent Africa ten years later, 
special consideration is given in these two 
public pronouncements to a basic struc- 
tural factor—in the one case, the interre- 
lationship of the economic recovery of 
individual western European countries 
and the restoration of intra-European 
trade and payments,’ and, in the other, 
economic interdependence of certain Eu- 
ropean countries and Africa. 


non 


tive”. 


ganization for European Economic Cooperation, Paris, 
p. 7-8, for interesting discussions of the relevant por- 
tions of the Marshall address. 

4 Convention for European Economic 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1948, p. 13. 


Cooperation, 
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The 1947 offer to Europe resulted in an 
inter-governmental agreement’ establish- 
ing an organization, the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), designed to meet both the joint 
program stipulation laid down by Secre- 
tary Marshall and the requirements of 
the European economic situation. What 
of the 1957 offer to Africa? Does it call 
for a new multilateral organization for 
African economic development taking 
account of existing economic ties between 
Europe and Africa? What advantages 
or benefits does a multilateral approach 
have over a bilateral approach to African 
economic development? What type of 
multilateral arrangement would most ef- 
fectively meet the requirements of the 
African situation ?° 

In this context it is the purpose of this 
article to propose a special type of multi- 
lateral endeavor to extend to Africa eco- 
nomic and technical assistance as being 
in the best interests of Africa and the free 
world. The article also calls for an Afri- 
can initiative in launching the endeavor 
and a combined Afro-free world effort to 
bring it to fruition. 


II. A Proposal: A New Multilateral 
Aid Organization 

The proposed multilateral endeavor 
would be based on a) the constructive 
and rational use of the economic inter- 
dependence of western Europe and 
Africa for the mutual benefit of both 
areas; b) the complementary national 
interests of the United States in the eco- 
nomic strength of western Europe and in 
the economic development of Africa; and 
c) the opportunity for the association of 

5 Ihid., p. 12-45. 

6 These questions were initially considered by the 
author in an address, ‘African Economic Development: 


Possible Model and Role of a New Multilateral Organi- 
zation,’’ delivered in Washington, D. C., on December 


12, 1957, to the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion “Conference of 
Staffs, African and European Area.”’ 


Mission Directors and Program 
This article is a 


other free world countries with the met- 
ropoles and territories in a common 
endeavor for the peaceful and orderly 
economic development of Africa. Such 
a process is implicit in the convergence 
of interests to be found in the NATO 
proclamation of interest in African eco- 
nomic development, the growing desire, 
albeit still largely inchoate, within Africa 
for systematic economic development, 
and the increasing awareness in the free 
world of the importance of emergent 
Africa on the world scene. 

These premises for the multilateral en- 
deavor are reflected in three ways in the 
following specific organizational scheme. 
First, the structural aspects of the organi- 
zation build upon existing institutional 
relations and groupings. Second, the 
operational pattern gives recognition to 
existing interests and 
Third, the structure and operational pat- 
tern are designed to be adaptable to 


arrangements. 


changing conditions and to provide maxi-. 
mum flexibility of function. 


Structure 

The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (QEEC) with its 
two associate members, the United States 
and Canada, supplemented by the inde- 
pendent African states (present and fu- 
ture), and the dependent territories in a 
form of relationship to be worked out 
with the metropoles, is proposed as the 
structural core of the new interregional 
or multilateral organization for the eco- 
nomic development of Africa. 

The structure of OEEC provides cer- 
tain concrete advantages which would 
facilitate effective grouping and joint ac- 


recasting and elaboration of the earlier address It 


also brings the discussion up to date by taking account 
of subsequent events, e.g., the NATO “Declaration of 


Principles’’ of December 19, 1957, and the “‘new tech- 
nical assistance plan’’ of the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation South of the Sahara, reported in The Neu 


York Times, January 16, 1958, and February 20, 1958. 
See below, p. 309-310. 
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tion of the African states and territories, 
European metropoles, other OEEC mem- 
bers, and non-members sharing a free 
world interest in African economic devel- 
opment. The latter category might in- 
clude Commonwealth countries, such as 
India and Australia, and Japan and other 
nations with growing trade interests in 
Africa. The membership of OEEC in- 
cludes countries like Sweden and Switz- 
erland which would probably be accept- 
able to African states—as Sweden is now 
in certain roles in Ethiopia—where other 
powers might not be. OEEC member- 
ship also includes western Germany, 
which is now scheduled to make a sig- 
nificant annual contribution for five 
years primarily to the French territories 
in Africa under the treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community 
(common market). Such non-African 
OEEC countries could make initial or 
additional contributions of much needed 
technicians and resources, as the case may 
be, to supplement the traditional African 
suppliers in a multilateral setting which 
is likely at once to be more acceptable to 
the metropoles and the territories than 
direct bilateral arrangements. 
Structurally, OEEC has two other not 
insignificant assets which could probably 
be adapted to serve the African eco- 
nomic development organization. One is 
OEEC’s Overseas Territories Committee 
which has compiled valuable data and re- 
ports on trade with and investment in 


the dependent overseas territories and 
has a reservoir of background experience 
in the area. Secondly, the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency (EPA), the OEEC 


operating arm in the technical assistance 


7 "Its achievement [French four-year recovery pro- 
gram} pre-supposes in particular a rapid development 
of agricultural production and of various production 
activities in the Overseas Territories."’ Interim Report 
on the European Recovery Programme, Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, Paris, 1948, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV, p. 147. 

“The Overseas Territories have an important part to 


field, with several years of experience, 
could be expanded in scope to include 
operations in the African field. It has 
had experience in a range of flexible bi- 
lateral-multilateral technical assistance ar- 
rangements which should fit the needs of 
Africa, An expanded EPA might be both 
an operating body for extending techni- 
cal assistance and a coordinating instru- 
ment. 

Moreover OEEC, from the time of its 
first annual European Economic Recov- 
ery Program in 1948, has recognized the 
importance of Eurafrican economic rela- 
tionships.’ It continues to take account 
of the complementary nature of the eco- 
nomic interests of western Europe and 
Africa in its work on European trade and 
payments, investment in overseas terri- 
tories, and level of economic activity. 

In these terms a new _ international 
body centered on OEEC gives promise 
of developing a dynamic organization 
ready .to start operations with a mini- 
mum delay. 


Operational Pattern 


The operational pattern of the multi- 
lateral endeavor envisaged above would 
be modeled on that of the Colombo Plan 
so as to create a flexible multilateral or- 
ganization with general objectives and 
policies. Its operations would proceed 
from a Declaration of Principles and 
over-all criteria for extending aid; with- 
in the coordinating framework of these 
principles and criteria, economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance would be 
channeled in specific cases on a bilateral 
basis or on special multilateral bases 
within the larger organizational frame- 


play in the reestablishment of equilibrium in the 
United Kingdom balance of payments, since their net 
dollar earnings which have currently been recurring at 
a rate of about $150 million are expected to increase 
and could make a substantial contribution to meeting 
the United Kingdom deficit with the Western Hemi- 
sphere in 1952-3." Ibid., Chap. XIV, p. 180. 
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work. Within this multilateral context, 
for example, the United Kingdom could 
extend direct assistance to its territories 
and former territories. Countries like 
the United States and Canada and other 
free world non-African powers could 
associate with African states and terri- 
tories in bilateral or multilateral arrange- 
ments within this framework. It is con- 
ceivable that this type of operation would 
make it possible to associate planned 
common market development operations 
in Africa with the economic develop- 
ment programs of territories outside the 
common market area. 


Functions 


The functions to be performed by the 
proposed multilateral organization are 
implicit in the blending of the structure 
of OEEC and the operational format of 
the Colombo Plan. Both OEEC during 
the Marshall Plan period and the Co- 
lombo Plan from its inception had a co- 
ordinating role in the economic develop- 
ment of their respective areas. 

The joint program for economic recov- 
ery developed by OEEC was essentially 
a group of individual-country long-term 


(four-year) development programs with- 
in the general principles adopted by the 


Within the terms of ref- 
erence of the long-term program, each 
member country evolved annually a 


organization. 


more detailed development program, 
which was submitted to OEEC for analy- 
After OEEC discussion 


and critique of the adequacy of its pro- 


sis and review. 


gram, the originating country was ex- 
pected to implement it, taking account of 
the OEEC advice and recommendations. 
The Marshall Plan period of annual de- 
velopment program reviews has been 
succeeded by the adoption of a regular 
practice of annual reviews of the eco- 


nomic situation of member countries, 
somewhat analogous to the earlier ones 
of the annual development programs. 
The Colombo Plan coordinating func- 
tions are centered in the Consultative 
Committee, the Council for Technical 
Cooperation, and the Bureau for Techni- 
cal Cooperation, the latter two bodies 
being exclusively concerned with coordi 
nation of technical assistance under the 
Technical Cooperation Scheme. The 
Consultative Committee has a broader 
scope and is charged with surveying the 
developmental needs of its Asian mem- 
bers, assessing the resources available and 
required, and focussing world attention 
on the development problems of its Asian 
members. In addition, it provides a frame- 
work within which an international co- 
operative effort could be promoted to as 
sist in the economic development of 
members in the aid-receiving area, 1c., 
“South and South-East Asia”. The form 
which this economic development coordi- 
nating function has taken is the develop- 
ment of an over-all plan, the Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Devel 
opment in South and South-East Asia. 
This is a collection of individual-country 
long-term development plans (originally 
for six years and since extended). There 
is annual stock-taking on the develop- 
ments of the previous year and on the 
progress expected in the coming year. 
The admixture of functions suggested 
for the African economic development 
organization would more nearly ap 
proach the OEEC practice during the 
Marshall Plan period than the Colombo 
Plan technique, insofar as formulation, 
evaluation, and review of development 
programs and performance are con- 
cerned. The OEFEC type of annual an- 
alysis and review, with its evaluation of 
performance against the country’s devel 
opment plan and multilateral objectives 
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(e.g., trade liberalization), and recom- 
mendations for future action, are envis- 
aged on the program side. 

The organization contemplated by this 
proposal would adopt the Colombo Plan 
technique of assessing needs and_re- 
sources and then attempting actively to 
promote the needed resources by contri- 
butions from participating countries and 
to the possible from outside 
sources, ¢.g., the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Such 
an organization would couple with the 
coordinated promotion of aid the flexible 
Colombo Plan type of coordination of 
bilateral arrangements for utilizing the 
aid so promoted. The closest QEEC ap- 


extent 


proached this type of operation was the 
preparation of recommendations during 
the Marshall Plan period to the United 
States Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration on how proposed United States 
economic assistance should be divided 
among the OEEC countries. 

In the more specialized field of tech- 
nical assistance the functions performed 
by EPA and the Colombo Plan technical 
assistance Council and Bureau are com- 
plementary and could be combined. The 
effort of EPA is concentrated on increas- 
ing the industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity of its member countries. It 
does this in a variety of ways, including 
such multilateral research as investigat- 
ing the effects of taxation in western 
Europe on productivity, the creation of 
multilateral training seminars for man- 
agement and executive personnel, the 
operation of multilateral and_ bilateral 
technical assistance projects, the encour- 
agement and support of National Pro- 
ductivity Centers, and the publication 
and dissemination of technical and oper- 
ational data. 


The Colombo Plan technical assistance 
is broader in scope, covering all phases 
of national activity and ranging from in- 
dustrial productivity to public health. 
The Plan coordinates bilateral arrange- 
ments between donors and donees. In 
contradistinction to EPA, which engages 
in operations as well as coordination, the 
Colombo Plan’s technical cooperation 
agencies are not operating bodies. 

The proposal for the extension of tech- 
nical assistance by EPA to Africa could 
fruitfully be correlated with the research 
and projected technical assistance opera- 
tions of the Commission for ‘Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the Sa- 
hara (CCTA). Such a correlation would 
provide technical assistance operations 
approximately equal in scope to those of 
the Colombo Plan.’ 

The structure and scope of CCTA 
would nicely complement the proposed 
EPA adaptation to African economic de- 
velopment. CCTA would bring into the 
picture, in addition to the four European 
metropoles and their African territories, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, the Union of South Africa, Ghana 
and Liberia. It would also bring a solid 
body of technical data, a research staff, 
and experience of multilateral technical 
operations in a significant area of Africa. 

As for the remaining functions of 
OEEC, such as the European Payments 
Union, the Trade Liberalization Board, 
and its other essentially European eco- 
nomic functions, they would, of course, 
continue without direct application to or 
concern of the African area or special 
non-African associate members for the 
limited purpose of African economic de- 
velopment. Given the flexibility of struc- 
ture and operational method, it is con- 
ceivable that at some time in the future 


8 For a discussion on CCTA and its relationship to the proposed multilateral organization, see below, p. 309-310. 
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certain other functions could be under- 
taken by the new organization of the 
OEEC type now excluded from the 
prospectus of the new organization, ¢.g., 
trade liberalization. 

In short, what is sought is both the en- 
couragement of sound economic develop- 
ment plans, subject to review and criti- 
cism, and coordinated efforts to supply 
the needed economic and technical as- 
sistance, all to be done within a multi- 
lateral framework, but all on an advisory 
or bilateral basis, as the case may be, for 
programming or extension of aid. 


III. Parties in Interest: Relationship 
of Selected Organizations to the 
Proposed African Economic De- 
velopment Organization 

Commission for Technical Cooperation 

in Africa South of the Sahara (CCTA) 

The operations of the African eco- 
nomic development organization would 
be readily reconcilable with, and in fact 


are complemented by, those of the one 


multilateral organization in being fo- 
cussed entirely on African development, 
the Commission for Technical Coopera- 
tion in Africa South of the 
oth CCTA and its specialized affliated 


and subordinate bodies could be adapted 


Sahara.” 


to meet the requirements of the structure 


® For a full discussion of the history and operations 
of CCTA and its affiliated organization, the Scientific 
Council for Africa (CSA), see Inter-African Sctentifu 
and Technical Cooperation, 1948-1955, An Introduc- 
tion, Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, Bukavu, Belgian Congo, 1955. 

1 A self-evaluation of the scope and operations of 
CCTA and CSA follows: ‘The question is often asked: 
What concrete results have been achieved by this inter- 
African co-operation under the aegis of CCTA and 
CSA? If ‘concrete results’ is intended to mean a 
rapid increase in wealth and available resources, an 
immediate and spectacular improvement of standard 
of living and social welfare, the answer is not within 
the scope of CCTA. For many years the Member Gov 
ernments have been making individual efforts to reach 
these objectives They have applied a variety of 
methods, according to their respective outlook and to 
the nature of the problems to be solved. Technical 
co-operation is one of the elements of this general 


and operations of the proposed organiza- 
tion. 

As the name implies, the territorial 
coverage and purposes of CCTA are 
specifically limited. The organization, 
founded in January 
formal status by an inter-governmental 
agreement signed in London, January 18, 
1954. The original membership consisted 
of the Union of South Africa, the largely 


1950, Was given 


self-governing territory of Southern Rho- 
desia (replaced in 1953 by the newly 
organized Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland), and the four principal Eu- 
ropean metropolitan countries with de- 
pendent territories south of the Sahara 
—the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal. Soon after attain- 
ing independence in 1957, Ghana joined 
the organization; Liberia only recently 
became a member. 

The organization is primarily a tech- 
nical and scientific advisory, research, and 
data collecting and disseminating body.” 
It operates through its affiliated organiza- 
tion, Scientific Council for Africa (CSA), 
and a series of technical bureaux and 
committees, conferences, and technical 
exchange programs. In February 1958 
CCTA established an operating arm, the 
Foundation for Mutual 
Africa South of the Sahara, at an extra- 


Assistance in 


ordinary session in Accra. The purpose 


etfort, but only one of many, though it does provide 
research workers and technical and administrative of 
ticers with the opportunity of 
sions reached by specialists who, in the course of free 


onsider ng the conclu 
discussion, have been able to compare results achieved 
and difficulties encountered in their respective 
lhid., p. 2 

4 The following list of bureaux and co 
CCTA and CSA indicates their present range of fun 
tions: Inter-African Soils Bureau, Inter-African Pedo 
logical Service, Inter-African Bureau for Epizootic Dis 
eases, Inter-African Advisory Cor Epizooti 
Diseases, Inter-African Correspondent for Geology, In- 
Service Advisory Committee on Maps and Surveys, 
Inter-African Committee on tatist Inter-African 
Committee for Housing Research, various ad hoc com 
mittees to deal with health problems, Inter-African 
Labour Advisory Committee, Inter-African Labour Insti 
tute, and Inter-African Committee for Social Sciences 


fields.”’ 


mittees of 


mittee on 
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of the Foundation is to “facilitate the 
provision of additional technical assist- 
ance” in its area of operation. The 
Foundation is to operate on the Colombo 
Plan pattern. Of particular interest are 
the provisions of Article IV (b) and (c) 
of its constitution which provide that the 
Foundation shall: 

(b) promote the provision of technical 
assistance to and within the area of Africa 
South of the Sahara by facilitating  bi- 
lateral arrangements between donor and 
receiving countries when requested to do 
so by the parties concerned; and 

(c) maintain co-operative relations with 
the various organisations operating tech- 
nical assistance programmes for the bene- 
fit of Africa South of the Sahara.” 


United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa (ECA) 


There is in the offing a UN Economic 


Commission for Africa (ECA) which it 
is anticipated will come into being as a 
result of the deliberations at the current 
session of the Economic and_ Social 
Council. Its role is still to be determined 
by the Council. 

The General Assembly recommended 
to the Council that an Economic Com- 
mission for Africa be established at an 
early date. The debates in the Second 
Committee of the General Assembly and 
in the General Assembly itself indicate 
that the general models of the large ma- 
jority of proponents of an Economic 
Commission for Africa were the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
and the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. The most frequently 

12 Constitution of Foundation for Mutual Assistance 
in Africa South of the Sahara, Commission for Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Bukavu, Belgian Congo, 1958. See also The New 
York Times, January 16, 1958, for report on the meet- 
ing in London of CCTA which prepared the ground 
for establishment of the Foundation, and The New 


York Times, February 20, 1958, for report on the 
Accra meeting. 


cited functions contemplated by the pro- 
ponents were collection of statistical ma- 
terial and economic data, preparation of 
reports and analyses on trade, investment 
and technical problems, research, etc. 
The United Kingdom delegate has 
pointed out that economic and technical 
assistance were not comprehended in the 
somewhat ambiguous language of the 
resolution which states that the purpose 
of the Commission would be “effective 
aid to the countries and territories of 
Africa”. This view was not disputed in 
the debates.” Presumably ECA will not 
in light of this “legislative history” have 
any economic or technical assistance 
functions. 

Hence if the UN commission is con- 
stituted to perform the contemplated 
functions, it would not conflict with or 
duplicate the operations of the proposed 
organization. If anything, its establish- 
ment would provide an effective liaison 
channel between the proposed multi- 
lateral aid organization and the UN and 
all its specialized agencies for exchange 
of information and experience. For its 
operations the multilateral aid organiza- 
tion could draw on the basic data and 
analyses of economic conditions that the 
UN commission will be designed to de- 
velop. 

Even if the UN commission is author- 
ized to carry on_ technical 
operations, conflict with or duplication of 
the aid operations of the proposed organi- 
zation would be no more likely to arise 
than it does between the aid operations 
of UN specialized agencies and the Co- 
lombo Plan, or between UN agencies 


assistance 


13 For a full report of the debates on the resolution 
for the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Africa see the following UN sources: General Assembly 
Official Records, Second Committee (twelfth session), 
468th-470th Meetings, October 21-23, 1957; Document 
A/3740; and General Assembly Official Records, Plenary 
Session (twelfth session), 722d and 723d Meetings, No- 
vember 26-27, 1957. 
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and CCTA, or UN agencies and coun- 
try-to-country bilateral operations. The 
need is such that there is undoubtedly 
scope for all the technical assistance that 
could be made available. In fact, the co- 
ordination of multiple bilateral arrange- 
ments within the framework of the pro- 
posed organization is likely to minimize 
the possibilities of conflict and duplica- 
tion between the various bilateral pro- 
grams and the UN commission if it 
should enter the technical assistance field. 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion is 
the assumption that in any event, irre- 
spective of what functions ECA is as- 
signed, UN technical assistance programs 
of the type now in effect will continue 
in Africa side by side with the projected 
technical assistance programs within the 
framework of the new organization. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
entry of such an organization as is pro- 
posed into the technical assistance field 
in Africa would create problems of coor- 
dination additional to those that may al- 
ready exist between the programs of the 
metropolitan countries and the UN agen- 
cies. On the contrary, there appears good 
reason to believe that the difficulties 
would be minimized, as noted above 
vis-a-vis, ECA, by drawing together 
existing bilateral programs, contemplated 
new bilateral programs by relatively 
recent entries into the African aid field, 


e.g., the United States, and the an- 


™ Annex IV to the Treaty Establishing the European 
Economic Community specifies the following as within 
the provisions of Part IV of the Treaty, ‘“The Associa 
tion of Overseas Countries and Territories’’: ‘French 
West Africa incuding: Senegal, the Sudan, Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Mauretania, the Niger, the 
Upper Volta. French Equatorial Africa including: the 
Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad, Gabon. St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, the Comoro Archipelago, Madagascar 
and dependencies, the French Somali Coast, New Cale 
donia and dependencies, the French Settlements in 
Oceania, the Southern and Antarctic Territories The 
Autonomous Republic of Togoland. The French Trus 
teeship Territory in the Cameroons. The Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi. The Italian Trusteeship Territory 
in Somaliland. Dutch New Guinea.”’ 


nounced multilateral operations of 
CCTA into the single coordinating 
framework of the proposed organization. 


European Economic Community 

The European Economic Community 
(common market), composed of France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux coun- 
tries, extends, inter alia, to specified over- 
seas and trusteeship territories in Africa, 
t.¢., French West and Equatorial Africa, 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
and the Italian Trust Territory in Soma- 
liland.“ Part IV of the Treaty establish- 
ing the Community and the Applicatory 
Convention relating to the association of 
the overseas countries and territories with 
the Community relate to trade of the 
territories with the European members of 
the Community and to “investment re- 
quired for the progressive development 
of these . Only the de- 
velopment aspect of the Treaty is consid- 
ered here, although the existence of 
preferential tariff and quota rights among 
specified African territories and the Eu- 
ropean member states of the Community 


. territories”. 


present potentially important discrimi- 


natory trade problems for the African 
states and territories not included in the 
Community, European states not mem- 
bers of the Community, and, more gen- 
erally, for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and ‘Trade (GATT).” 

The economic development provisions 

% Ghana has already expressed 
mented on the subject at the twelfth session of GATT, 
October-November 1957 Also, note that “The EEC 
treaty was the most-discussed topic of the 6-week meet 
ing and drew the most attention in addresses at the 
meeting of ministerial representatives from October 28 
to 30, in the third week of the session. Representatives 
f 32 countries spoke during the 
the high-level debate It was recognized that entry 
into effect of the EEC treaty was 
and that ways must be found under 
and the General Agreement could 
other in the contributions to the expansion of inter 
national trade.’" The Department of State Bulletin 
“Review of 12th Contracting Parties to 
GATT,"’ December 23, 1957 (Vol. 37, No. 965), 
p. 1004. 


1 


oncerm in co 


3 days set aside for 
of vital importance 


which the treat 


complement each 


Session of 
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of the common market treaty establish a 
five-year Development Fund (1958-1963) 
which is to make grants “to promote the 
social and economic development of the 
countries and territories listed in Annex 
IV of the Treaty”. Development Fund 
financing is to be “complementary to that 
taken by the authorities responsible for 
those countries or territories”. Of the 
$581.25 million to be contributed over 
five years only $35 million (for Dutch 
New Guinea) is certain not to go to the 
African area. A small amount may go 
to French non-African territories. The 
bulk of the funds are intended for Africa 
—up to $511.25 million for use in French 
West and Equatorial Africa, $30 million 
for the Belgian Congo, and $5 million 
for the Italian Trust Territory of Soma- 
liland. 

When viewed on an annual basis on 
the assumption that the Community con- 
tribution—$511.25 million—is additive to 
what France is already directly investing 
in the public sector of its African terri- 
tories, the annual rate of investment in 
the public sector should reach between 
$350-$400 million per annum for the next 
five years. This significant sum would 
be an important factor in the proposed 
multilateral organization’s coordination 
and channeling of bilateral or special 
multilateral aid to African areas.” For 
example, the multilateral organization 
might attempt to interest Germany in ex- 
tending assistance to the non-common 
market areas of Africa on a scale com- 
parable to its contribution to French 
Africa or it might attempt to even the 
flow somewhat of development assistance 
market and non-common 
market African areas by guiding the 


to common 


capital assistance of other free world 
powers, e.g., the United States and Can- 
ada, primarily toward non-common mar- 
ket areas. 

In addition, there would be some mar- 
gin for coordination of common market 
development efforts in Africa with the 
efforts being undertaken elsewhere in 
Africa for the mutual benefit of both 
areas, e.g., developmental and training 
schemes of interest to geographic group- 
ings of territories transcending the bor- 
ders of the market. The 
proposed multilateral organization would 
provide a convenient institutional struc- 
ture for unifying such regional interests. 
It would not be any more difficult to 
work out ad hoc arrangements with 
common market states and _ territories 
acting as a unit than arrangements in- 
volving several metropolitan states, their 


common 


respective territories, and independent 


states in a particular regional scheme of 
interest to all of them. The common 
membership of France, west Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg in the common market 
and OEEC should facilitate such ar- 
rangements. 

In summary, the limited specialized 
functions and programs of the principal 
multilateral organizations concerned with 
African economic development would 
complement the programs of economic 
and technical assistance proposed for the 
new multilateral African economic de- 
velopment organization. The separate 
organizational operations, in fact, might 
well be enhanced by being welded to- 
gether to some degree in the larger 
framework of the proposed multilateral 
organization. 


% For a note on French and British economic assistance to their respective African territories, see below, footnote, 


13, p. 315. 
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IV. Significant Questions’ 


Would not the introduction of still an- 
other international organization into the 
African context lead only to overlap and 
friction among international agencies? 

There certainly appear to be no inher- 
ent or logical reasons why the flexible 
and adaptable structure of the proposed 
organization and its Colombo Plan-type 
operating pattern cannot be made to 
work harmoniously with the three inter- 
national agencies along the lines dis- 
cussed in Section III. The bilateral and 
consortium-type approach envisioned for 
the proposed organization is intended to 
allow for a series of ad hoc arrangements 
to accommodate the requirements and 
interests of individual countries and in- 
ternational organizations. 

Would not another international or- 
ganization impose a serious drain on the 
limited supply of experienced African 
manpower ? 

In the tradition of the Colombo Plan, 
OEEC, and EPA, the proposed organi- 
zation is designed to require only a 
relatively small permanent secretariat and 
directing body. The personnel commit- 
ments of African states to the permanent 
staff can thus be tailored to meet their 
capacities and interests. The Colombo 
Plan principle for aid-giving and aid- 
receiving also relieves African states of 
the need, actual or fancied for prestige 
reasons, to be involved to any consider- 
able extent in specific aid transactions 
outside their own territories. Finally, for 
some time to come the bulk of the tech- 


nical personnel involved in extending 
technical assistance is likely to come from 
non-African sources. 

Would not African states be reluctant 
to allow their economic development to 


17 The author has had the benefit of a series of 
critiques by international affairs specialists in connection 
with an earlier draft of this article and has extracted 


become too closely linked with the free 
world? 

Experience and theoretical considera- 
tions do not tend to support this con- 
cern. In fact, the evidence is largely 
the other way. 

Of the independent states, Liberia, 
Ethiopia, and the Union of South Africa 
have long been free world-oriented. 
There is little reason to expect reluctance 
or hostility from this quarter. Liberia 
has recently joined CCTA, and _ the 
Union has been a 
founding. Ethiopia is reported to have 
membership in CCTA under considera- 
All have important trade, invest- 
ment, or aid tics with free world coun- 
tries. In addition, the United States 
maintains a major military communica 
tions base in Ethiopia. 


Of the 


Morocco 


member since its 


tion. 


newly independent _ states, 


and Tunisia have, notwith- 
standing serious and difficult disagree- 
ments with France, proclaimed their 
clear preference for association with the 
free world. 


the French franc zone, have important 


Both states are members of 


trade and aid relations with France, and 
are increasingly opposed to Egyptian as- 
pirations to hegemony over the North 
African Arab world. Libya looks to the 
free world, particularly the United States 
and the United Kingdom, for significant 
amounts of budgetary support. Libya 
is also wary of the quickening tempo of 
the Egyptian campaign to achieve a 
dominant position in North Africa as 
The United 


States maintains major air force bases in 


well as in the Near East. 


Libya and Morocco with the consent of 
the respective governments. The Sudan 
has withstood intense Egyptian pressure 
for federation and in March 1958 it re- 


the 


principal questions raised for examination in this 
section 
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elected a government known for its free 
world orientation. The Sudan has re- 
cently entered into a foreign aid agree- 
ment with the United States, and is re- 
ported to have membership in CCTA 
under consideration. Ghana comes clos- 
est to a “neutralist” attitude. Neverthe- 
less, on independence in 1957 Ghana 
freely chose membership in the Com- 
monwealth, became a member of CCTA, 
and entered into aid arrangements with 
the United States; it remains a member 
of the sterling bloc; and only recently it 
has turned to the United States for aid 
for the projected Volta River develop- 
ment scheme. 

The only independent African state 
that is Soviet-oriented is, of course, Egypt. 
The proposed organization does not as a 
practical matter contemplate Egyptian 
participation. The interests of other 
African states—Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
and the Sudan—as well as those of the 
free world, have little to gain from Egyp- 
tian political adventurism. Egypt, on the 
other hand, is not likely to be interested 
in an organization which is free world- 
oriented and designed to carry out the 
purposes set out in the “Declaration of 
Principles” envisaged in Section VI. If 
circumstances change, the organizational 
structure is flexible enough to accommo- 
date a non-expansionist Egypt. 

Theoretical considerations also suggest 
that new African states will not be great- 
ly concerned about associating their eco- 
nomic development with the free world. 
In the Asian area, despite the free world- 
orientation of all non-Asian members, 
there has been no such reluctance by 
newly independent states to participate 
in the Colombo Plan. The procession of 
“neutralist” Asian powers into the or- 
ganization has been without exception. 
It is submitted that the experience in 
Africa with the proposed organization 
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would be much the same as in the Co- 
lombo Plan experience. The membership 
of Ghana in CCTA and the reported 
pending membership of the Sudan ap- 
pear reliable indicators of the likely reac- 
tion of African states. The recent acces- 
sion of Ghana and Liberia to member- 
ship is particularly noteworthy in view 
of the long-time membership of the 
Union of South Africa in CCTA. 

In the face of the comprehensive na- 
ture of the proposal offered here would it 
not be awkward or impolitic to urge an 
African initiative in the founding of the 
proposed organization? 

Any concern of this nature overlooks 
the functional difference between a sug- 
gestion, no matter how specific, by a 
private party and its acceptance as the 
basis for policy and action by sovereign 
states. A private suggestion like a pri- 
vate petition can be accepted, modified, 
or rejected by governments at their dis- 
cretion. initiative in the 
conduct of foreign affairs still remains 
the exclusive province of governments, 
and a decision to act on a proposal of the 
type advanced would clearly be such an 
act of initiative. 


Exercise of 


V. Benefits and Advantages of the Pro- 
posed Organization 

What would be achieved by the pro- 
posed organization with its multilateral 
framework within which bilateral ar- 
rangements would be made _ between 
donor and recipient that could not be 
achieved as well by direct bilateral aid 
programs? 

First, it is likely that it would be easier 
and more palatable for a formerly de- 
pendent territory to accept assistance from 
its former colonial overseer in the context 
of multilateral aid arrangements than on 
a bilateral basis. It would also prove 
easier and more acceptable for the former 











metropole to extend assistance to a former 
territory which has gained its independ- 
ence in an international context than on 
a direct bilateral basis. It might, in fact, 
be possible to continue without serious 
interruption most, if not all, of the al- 
ready established fruitful economic rela- 
tionships between European and African 
areas. 

These relationships involve a signifi- 
cant flow of capital—public and private— 
from the metropoles to the territories as 
well as a reverse flow of dividends and 
earnings on private investment. They 
also involve an important two-way flow 
of trade, foreign exchange savings by the 
metropoles, and foreign exchange earn- 
ings by the territories. Both the exchange 
savings and earnings are of importance 
in the sterling area and franc zone of the 
United Kingdom and France. The rela- 
tionships also include metropole under- 
writing of territorial credit for external 
financing requirements, an indispensable 
flow of technology and management and 
technical personnel from the metropoles 
to the territories, and a host of other rela- 
tionships which affect or reflect the eco- 
nomic interdependence of western Eu- 
rope and Africa.” 

Second, a multilateral organization 
which would enlarge the amount and the 
effectiveness of economic and technical 
assistance would serve to accelerate the 
rate of economic development of the de- 

1% The magnitude of the economic interrelationships 
between the European metropolitan countries and their 
African territories may be briefly illustrated by reference 
to the flow of public funds from France and the United 
Kingdom to their respective African territories. Prac- 
tically all capital development in the public sector 
of the vast groupings of French territories in West and 
Equatorial Africa is financed by France at a current 
rate of $250-300 million a year, #.e., about % of one 
percent of metropolitan France's GNP. The volume 
of United Kingdom capital assistance to the public 
sector of the British African territories under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act during the 
period 1952-1956 amounted on the average to about 


1/6 of the total investment contemplated in the devel- 
opment plans of these territories. 
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pendent territories, now in one state or 
another of economic and political change, 
and hence improve the chances for 
achieving a peaceful and orderly transi- 
tion from underdeveloped, dual-economy 
subsistence societies to technologically de- 
veloped exchange economies and open 
societies. In turn an accelerated rate of 
growth should improve the prospects for 
a satisfactory political accommodation be- 
tween the national interests and aspira- 
tions of the European metropolitan coun- 
tries and the African territories. 

Third, an arrangement along the lines 
suggested would both increase the oppor- 
tunity of African territories for obtaining 
United States economic and technical as- 
sistance and afford the United States an 
opportunity of reconciling or dovetailing 
its national interests in Europe and Africa 
by associating itself at the same time with 
the traditional aid donor, #.e., the metro- 
politan country, and the aid recipient, 1.e., 
the African territory, in development and 
technical assistance programs. This would 
be a way of synthesizing the United 
States interest in NATO countries and 
the growing United States interest in 
Africa without offending either side of 
the metropole-territorial relationship.” It 
would also allow for more effective co- 
ordination of such United States aid pro- 
grams as are developed for the area with 
those of the metropoles, which are now 
much larger than those of the United 


1% The dilemma of ostensibly conflicting United States 


national interests in western Europe and Africa is 
vividly delineated by Senator Theodore F. Green, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, as fol 


lows: “In territories bordering the Sahara, a further 
element complicates the picture. There we have sought 
to ride two horses, championing independence while 
simultaneously seeking to maintain a close alliance with 
the mother countries. To perform this feat requires a 
kind of wizardry few governments Recent 
events afford small room for complacency over our 
success in accomplishing it."" Senator Theodore PF. 
Green, ‘Economic Aid and Technical Assistance in 
Africa: Report by Senator Theodore Francis Green,”’ 
February 21, 1957, Technical Assistance—Final Report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate Report 
No. 139, March 12, 1957, p. 620. 


possess. 
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States and are likely to remain so for 
Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that this would not be a de- 
vice for obviating a significant United 
States economic and technical assistance 
contribution. It might well be, and prob- 
ably would be, an economic and efficient 
way of extending United States aid but 
not a substitute for such aid. This would 
be particularly so in view of the in- 
evitability—and probable desirability—of 
some dilution of the concentration of 
western European investment in Africa, 
and diversion of part of the flow to other 


some time. 


geographic areas, as the special colonial 
relationships alter or disappear in parts 
of Africa. There is also likely to be in 
time an increase in the total capital re- 
quirements of developing Africa. 
Fourth, it would probably be easier 
and more effective to extend United 
States economic and technical assistance 
to newly independent states as well as 
to the dependent territories in a multi- 
lateral organization than on a bilateral 
It would probably be easier for 
new African states and their leaders, like- 
ly to be sensitive to any charge, no matter 


basis. 


how groundless, of changing one colonial 
master for another, to request and accept 
aid from the United States in a multi- 
lateral setting, and consequently, easier 
for the United States to extend assistance. 
The felt need for posturing and bargain- 
ing for the benefit of the gallery to dem- 
onstrate independence would be largely 
obviated. 

Fifth, the multilateral organization ap- 
proach would provide an opportunity for 
imaginative triangular arrangements, in- 
cluding the use of United States agricul- 
tural surpluses under P. L. 480." Sale of 
United States agricultural surpluses to 
free world countries could be coupled 
with the use of the resultant local cur- 


rencies to finance capital and technical 
assistance from the agricultural surplus 
purchasing countries to African states 
and territories. This technique might 
prove particularly attractive to Japan. 
Agricultural surpluses of African states 
and territories might be accepted by an 
aid donor country as payment for assist- 
ance and then transferred as aid to an 
African state or territory with an agri- 
cultural deficiency. 

Previous United States endeavors at 
third-country arrangements have met 
with limited success. It might well be 
that the added dimension of a multi- 
lateral organization in which all three 
potential parties to a triangular transac- 
tion come together would make the dif- 
ference. At a minimum there would be 
some scope for limited arrangements of 
this type. 

Sixth, it would seem that the drain on 
the resources of non-African powers for 
financing and servicing African develop- 
ment could be more widely and evenly 
distributed within the proposed multi- 
lateral framework than would be the case 
with a multiplicity of bilateral programs. 
The proposed organization is also likely 
to provide a method for increasing the 
financial and human resources available 
for African development as the demand 
for more outside capital and personnel 
increases with the pace of the economic 
development processes. Countries like 
west Germany and Canada, now asso- 
ciated with OEEC, would be in a posi- 
tion to participate on a convenient basis 
as Canada now participates in the aid 
schemes of the Colombo Plan. It is also 
conceivable that other Commonwealth 
countries, such as Australia and India, 
might find such an organization as is 
proposed an appropriate means for mak- 
ing a contribution which in a bilateral 


2% Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 
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context might look small but which 
would have a cumulative effect in an 
international framework. 

Seventh, an international arrangement 
of the type suggested would provide the 
machinery for raising the amount of 
funds, the closeness of relationship, and 
the uniformity of objectives necessary for 
carrying out within Africa regional de- 
velopment undertakings which would be 
more costly or not feasible to undertake 
on a piecemeal basis. 

A variety of examples may be cited to 
illustrate the breadth of this category in 
the African context. In the field of agri- 
culture the problem of locust control 
along the entire east coast of Africa is a 
serious one which undoubtedly can be 
most fruitfully handled on a regional 
basis. Similarly, in the public health field 
a malaria eradication program would 
probably be most effective if it tran- 
scended territorial boundaries in its plan- 
ning and execution. 

In terms of regional development, the 
organization and distribution of the Nile 
waters are of particular concern to Ugan- 
da, Ethiopia, the Sudan, and Egypt and 
require for success the cooperation of all 
of them. It is conceivable that an inter- 
national approach mobilizing the inter- 
ests and resources of western Europe and 
Africa would provide an expeditious way 
of coping with a development problem of 
this type and magnitude. Road develop- 
ment, railroad development, and port fa- 
cilities are other possible fields where 
assistance programs in a multilateral con- 
text might prove more effective and ac- 
ceptable than bilateral efforts. Finally, 
in the whole field of medical, agricul- 
tural, and other scientific research, re- 
gional research projects for interchange 
and distribution of research experience 
seem to be another area likely to profit 
from an international approach. 


Eighth, the type of multilateral asso- 
ciation proposed would facilitate the ex- 
change of technical assistance among 
countries within Africa once again in the 
pattern of the Colombo Plan experience 
and allow for more regional training 
schemes. An international pooling of 
personnel for training indigenous person- 
nel should help to meet the technician 
bottleneck being encountered increasingly 
in bilateral programs. 

Ninth, the multilateral approach would 
afford an opportunity for closer liaison 
with international organizations and in- 
stitutions which is either not possible or 
more difficult for a single nation to 
achieve unilaterally. For example, closer 
ties with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
UN Technical Assistance Board would 
seem a logical development. With re- 
spect to the International Bank, a special 
arrangement might be worked out for 
furnishing a credit guaranty to meet the 
Bank’s requirements. For example, as 
independent states Ghana and the Sudan 
no longer qualify for a United Kingdom 
guaranty of their credit arrangements 
with the Bank. Conceivably, a system 
of credit guaranties could be worked out 
within a multilateral system which 
would meet the Bank’s needs and not 
impose on the former metropole an un- 
reasonable economic or political burden. 

Tenth, an Afro-European, and prefer- 
ably Afro-free world, grouping of the 
type proposed would provide a needed 
countervailing force or attraction to the 
growing Sino-Russian attempts, abetted 
by those of some neutralist nations, to 
forge an anti-western Afro-Asian_ bloc. 
The open-ended Soviet offers of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to Afri- 
can states and the Soviet “declaration of 
war” on private western investment at 
the Cairo meeting of the Afro-Asian 
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Solidarity Conference in December 1957 
certainly was an overt gambit in a multi- 
lateral context in the Soviets’ aid and 
trade program for under-developed 
areas.’ The establishment of a perma- 
nent organizational secretariat at Cairo 
suggests the Conference was not a one 
round affair. There promise to be ad- 
ditional rounds with a strong appeal to 
Africans to participate in reaching deci- 
sions concerning their vital interests and 
not to be supine recipients of somebody 
else’s largesse. The kind of multilateral 
organization suggested, which would re- 
sult from an African initiative and which 
would contemplate active African par- 
ticipation, would provide an effective 
counter to communist tactics. 


VI. A Proposed African Initiative 

The similarities noted in Section I be- 
tween the 1947 United States offer to 
Europe and the 1957 NATO offer to 
Africa are viewed as suggestive in the 
present African context. It is, therefore, 
proposed that a comparable type of re- 
sponse is now in order. 

An opportunity and challenge for new 
African leaders are present in the situa- 
tion. Nkrumah and Bourguiba might 
well assume the roles created by Bevin 
and Bidault in the earlier context and 
take the leadership in organizing a con- 
ference of independent African states 
(possibly, but not necessarily, inviting as 
participants or observers the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Portu- 
gal in their role as the principal Euro- 
pean powers with African dependencies, 
Italy as the trustee power of the soon-to- 
be independent Trusteeship Territory in 
Somaliland and as a member of the com- 
mon market, and Spain as a power with 


21 See The New York Times, December 27, 28, 29 
and 30, 1957, and January 2 and 7, 1958. 


peripheral but not entirely quiescent 
holdings in West Africa). 

The end-product envisaged, although 
differing from the framework for a joint 
European recovery program and organi- 
zation developed in 1947 by the Commit- 
tee of European Economic Cooperation,” 
could well serve the comparable purpose 
of creating a framework—charter and 
structure—for African economic develop- 
ment. 

A “Declaration of Principles” might 
well be issued proclaiming the fixed pur- 
pose of the African states to develop 
their economies and improve the social 
and economic condition of their people 
by adoption of development programs in- 
volving self-help and intra-African co- 
operation. The declaration might then 
take note of the NATO offer and wel- 
come free world assistance in achieving 
the economic development of African 
countries. The welcome to the free world 
could fruitfully be extended to potential 
private investors with a statement of as- 
surance with respect to the rights of 
private foreign investors, i.e. property 
rights, repatriation of capital, remittance 
of earnings, etc. Hopefully, the declara- 
tion would include among its principles 
the stated determination of the African 
states to achieve their economic develop- 
ment by means compatible with the dig- 
nity of the individual and the integrity 
of free institutions, z.e., by democratic 
means and within the structure of demo- 
cratic institutions. Finally, the declara- 
tion might well conclude with a proposal 
for the establishment of a multilateral 
organization of the type envisaged and 
the extension of an invitation to free 
world nations to participate in the found- 
ing of such an organization. 

2 The General Report of the Committee of European 


Economic Cooperation, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1947. 
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For their part, free world powers as 
individual states could act effectively to 
support the declared free world interest 
in Africa by encouraging through tradi- 
tional diplomatic channels an African 
initiative of this type. The four leading 
European powers with African depend- 
encies could also use CCTA as an appro- 
priate forum in which to encourage such 
an initiative. In the light of the slow 
pace customary for the development of 
multilateral groupings of states to achieve 
newly recognized common interests, it is 
suggested that now is the time for action. 
The pace of developments in Africa sug- 
gests a current need. There is a growing 
requirement for resources to achieve a 
degree of diversification of economic ac- 
tivity in essentially monocrop economies 
with a high vulnerability to changes in 
world demand, such as cotton in the 
Sudan and cocoa in Ghana. There is a 
serious lack of development resources in 
independent Libya and soon-to-be inde- 
pendent (1960) Somaliland. There is 
also an increasingly apparent need for 
resources for economic development of 
other independent African states as well 
as many of the dependent territories. The 
current need is underscored by the Soviet 
Union’s “fishing in troubled waters”, ex- 
emplified by its bilateral trade and aid 
efforts with independent African states, 
and more recently in a multilateral con- 
text by its active participation in the 
Cairo meeting of the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Conference. 


*%3"‘Capitalism is too complicated a system for a 
newly independent nation. Hence the need for a 
socialistic society. But even a system based on social 
justice and a democratic constitution may need backing 
up, during the period following independence, by emer 


The proposed African initiative would 
be a milestone in African development. 
It would be a major indigenous initiative 
of independent African states on an ur- 
gent issue with world-wide significance. 
A flavor of African self-help, enterprise, 
and group endeavor would consequently 
permeate the structure of the new organi- 
zation from its inception and provide it 
with an inner strength and purpose not 
likely to be found when an organization 
is imposed on or founded without con- 
sultation with and participation of the 
countries and people designated as the 
beneficiaries. 

Enthusiastic free world prompting and 
support for a multilateral organization of 
the type proposed would communicate 
to the African countries and people the 
serious, long-range, and constructive na- 
ture of the free world interest in their 
development. This knowledge would 
provide an incentive to concentrate their 
energies on constructive internal develop- 
ment rather than on internal racial or 
sectional strife, or on irresponsible for- 
eign adventures. It would also provide 
an incentive to African 
choose and try a democratic route to eco- 
nomic development in preference to a 
totalitarian alternative. The appeal to less 
developed countries of Marxist ideology 
and totalitarian techniques for achieving 
economic development must be reckoned 
with by the free world.” In total, the 
stakes are large and the free world effort 
called for need be of commensurate mag- 
nitude to succeed. 


countries to 


gency measures of a totalitarian kind. Without disci 
pline, true freedom cannot survive.’” Kwame Nkrumah, 
The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1957, p. x. 














THE “EXCLUSION” OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM THE 
ANZUS PACT 


Dean E. McHenry anv Ricuarp N. RosEcraNnce 


I. Setting of the Problem 

The signing of the ANZUS Pact repre- 
sented a confluence of attitudes. Australia 
and New Zealand were disturbed at the 
liberal Japanese peace treaty, while the 
United States wanted the treaty to go 
through with as little opposition as possi- 
ble. All three countries were afraid of 
the march of communism in the Far 
East. The ANZUS Treaty made the 
Japanese peace settlement palatable to the 
Pacific Dominions, and at the same time 
it improved the channels of military co- 
operation in the Pacific.’ The significance 
of ANZUS lay as much in what it did 
not say as in its formal provisions; the 
United Kingdom was not included in 
ANZUS, and its absence gave rise to an 
extended debate in several countries. 
There were objections from certain Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand political leaders, 
and in the United Kingdom the Conser- 
vatives lamented “exclusion” while the 
Labor government declared “ .. . it 
would not have been unwelcome to us if 
we had been included in the proposed 
pact”.’ 

Many who deplored the “exclusion” of 
the United Kingdom from ANZUS be- 
lieved that this shortcoming was made 
good in the South-East Asia Collective 


Dean E. McHenry is Professor of Political Science, 
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Australia. 


1 The genesis of ANZUS is discussed and analyzed in 
many different sources. The authors have found the 
following particularly useful: N. D. Harper, ‘Pacific 





Defense Treaty of September 1954. The 
United Kingdom is a signatory of the 
Manila Pact, and SEATO has security 
functions similar to those of ANZUS. 
The absence of the United Kingdom 
from the latter has been counterbalanced 
by its adherence to the former. Despite 
this, SEATO has not made ANZUS ob- 
solete. Australia and New Zealand in- 
sist that ANZUS retains usefulness, and 
their reasoning is not hard to follow. In 
supporting ANZUS in 1951, the two 
Commonwealth states were seeking at 
least two important objectives. In the 
first place they wished a pact which could 
protect them against a resurgent Japan. 
In the second place they wanted an “or- 
ganic political agency” to carry on mili- 
tary planning for the Pacific area. In 
neither respect does SEATO supplant 
ANZUS. Under the Manila Treaty the 
United States would defend Australia 
and New Zealand only against a com- 
munist Japan. An appendix to the 
Manila Agreement provides that the 
United States will take action in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes only 
if communist aggression occurs. Thus 
an attack by a nationalist or ultra-militar- 
ist Japan would not bring forth United 
States support under SEATO. ANZUS 
Security as Seen from Australia,’’ International Organi- 
zation, May 1953 (Vol. 7, No. 2), and ‘Australia 
and U. S. Pacific Policy 1951-54,’ Australian Policies 
toward Asia, Melbourne, Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1954; W. Macmahon Ball, ‘‘The Peace 
Treaty with Japan,’’ Australian Outlook, September 
1951 (Vol. 5); and D. C. S. Sissons, “‘The Pacific 
Pact,’’ Australian Outlook, March 1952 (Vol. 6). 


2? Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, H. of C., 
195i (Vol. 486), cc. 2007-8 (Mr. H. Morrison). 
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must remain the primary guarantee 
against Japanese aggression. In the sec- 
ond respect, SEATO has undoubtedly 
broadened the scope of Pacific defense 
planning, but it is doubtful that it has 
increased the exchange of detailed mili- 
tary information. Security safeguards in 
certain Asian members of SEATO leave 
much to be desired.’ In these circum- 
stances ANZUS probably remains a more 
effective agency of military cooperation. 

Australians and New Zealanders as- 
sert that ANZUS is not obsolete. In 1956 
the New Zealand Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr. T. L. Macdonald, told Par- 
liament: “SEATO does not supersede 
ANZUS, but is complementary to it.” 
And Australia’s R. G. Casey claimed: 
“We attach great importance to the 
ANZUS connection and to the close co- 
operation that has grown up under its 
machinery”.’ Later the Australian Min- 
ister for External Affairs went so far as 
to say that the importance of ANZUS 
had actually increased.” 

ANZUS, therefore, continues to per- 
form necessary functions, and the British 
“exclusion” from ANZUS retains con- 
tinuing significance. This study proposes 
to raise three questions: 1) What nations 
were responsible for the United King- 
dom’s initial and subsequent absence 
from the pact? 2) What were the rea- 
sons for its “exclusion”? 3) What impact 
did its absence have on the Common- 
wealth of Nations? Under all three 
heads the political repercussions of its 
“exclusion” in several Commonwealth 
countries will be illustrated. 


II. The Politics of Omission 
The fact of United Kingdom non- 
membership in ANZUS has raised a va- 


3 The authors have derived this conclusion from 
conversations with officials of the Australian Department 
of External Affairs. 

4New Zealand, Parliamentary Debates, 1956 (Vol. 
308), p. 126. 


riety of questions. Was the United King- 
dom excluded deliberately? The answer 
must be affirmative. United Kingdom 
adherence was considered both in the 
prenatal stage of the pact and after its 
birth. The evidence does not definitely 
establish that the Labor government 
would have accepted in 1951 if the 
United Kingdom had been invited, but 
this seems a plausible conclusion. It ap- 
pears quite certain that the United King- 
dom would have accepted membership 
if offered an opportunity after Churchill 
took the helm. 

As in a mystery story, the question of 
“whodunit” is the most intriguing. It 
cannot be definitively answered before 
official papers are released and memoirs 
of participants appear. Even at that time, 
however, there is a strong likelihood that 
versions will differ and that a final ver- 
dict will never be accepted by all parties. 
The three principal theories attribute 
United Kingdom non-membership pri- 
marily to: 1) the United States; 2) Aus- 
tralia; and 3) the United Kingdom itself. 
New Zealand is “blamed” only as an ac- 
complice of Australia. Each of these 
interpretations deserves brief examina- 
tion. 

Among those attributing United King- 
dom exclusion to a single power, more 
accuse the United States than any other. 
The bluntest charge came from the pres- 
ent leader of the United Kingdom Labor 
Party, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, who wrote: 
“Of course, we were in favor of the prin- 
ciple of regional security. Did we not 
want to come into the ANZUS pact in 
1951, and was it not the U.S.A. which 
kept us out?” 

United States hostility toward the 
United Kingdom’s inclusion was as- 


5 August 10, 1954, cited in Richard G. Casey, 
Friends and Neighbors, East Lansing, Michigan State 
University Press, 1955, p. 109. 

® The New York Times, October 12, 1954. 

7 Hugh Gaitskell, ‘‘As Britain Sees the Churchill 
Visit,’ The New York Times Magazine, June 27, 1954. 
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sumed by a large proportion of op- 
position members who spoke or asked 
questions on the subject in the Parlia- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom. A similar presump- 
tion appeared to underlie the United 
States press accounts, which quite prop- 
erly stressed, however, the reasons for 
United States insistence on limiting mem- 
bership to the original three parties. 

Mr. Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times took sharp issue with those who 
held the United States solely responsible 
for United Kingdom exclusion.” He 
that non-inclusion of the 
United Kingdom was the “mature con- 


maintained 


clusion of all concerned”, including the 
government of the United Kingdom of 
which Mr. Gaitskell was a part. 

Some editorial comment in the United 
Kingdom accused Australia of being the 
chief architect of the mother country’s 
exclusion.’ An article in one journal as- 
serted that the veto on participation came 
not from the United States but from Aus- 
tralia. While not attributing exclusion 
solely to Australia, the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly stressed Australian accept- 
ance of the idea: 

The 

plain that it agrees with the United States 


Australian Government makes it 
in excluding Britain from the Pacific 
Council. It was wrong to think that it 
was fighting for British admission, though 
certainly many people in Australia are 


distressed at its decision.” 


One government supporter told the 
Australian House that 
apathetic attitude kept her out: 


Britain’s own 


When this Pact was first envisaged in this 
Parliament by Sir Percy Spender, who 
§ The New York Times, September 16, 1955. 

® "Pacific Deadlock,”’ Twentieth Century, December 


1952 (Vol. 1952), p. 466-467. 
” Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 16, 1952. 


was then Minister for External Affairs, 
a clear invitation was given to Great 
Britain to associate itself with other na- 
tions in a pact. The British Government 
of the time was not particularly concerned 
about the Pacific and this Pact, and took 
no action about the invitation. There- 
fore, the fact that Great Britain took no 
initial part in the ANZUS Pact is its 
own responsibility.” 


Our discussions with Australian diplo- 
matic officials lead us to believe that the 
original decision for a tripartite rather 
than a broader membership was a com- 
promise, for the United States would 
have been pleased to include the Philip- 
pines, and Australia and New Zealand 
wished to include the United Kingdom. 
The parties compromised and decided to 
limit the original membership, but indi- 
cated interest in an eventual broader Pa- 
cific pact. The United States made a 
bilateral arrangement with the Philip- 
pines; such obligations as Australia and 
New Zealand had to the United King- 
dom continued unimpaired. 

The first two meetings of the ANZUS 
Council were preceded by heavy barrages 
designed to reopen the membership ques- 
tion.” The three parties kept a united 
front most of the time. Despite great 
pressure, Mr. Casey and Mr. Spender 
held firm. After the first Council meet- 
ing in 1952, Mr. Casey told the Aus- 
tralian House: 

. at this very early stage the actual 
membership of the treaty should be con- 
fined to the original three signatories. | 
am not aware of any resentment on the 
part of Great Britain. It is perfectly clear 
that both New Zealand and Australia and 
11 Australia, Parliamentary Debates, H. of R., 1953 

(Vol. 1), p. 199 (Mr. Osborne). 


12 See, for example, The Times (London), August 
6, 1952; Round Table, March 1953 (No. 170), p. 


196-8; and The New York Times, September 13, 1953. 
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for that matter, the United States of 
America also, will keep the United King- 
dom completely informed of all activities 
in respect to the implementation of the 


ANZUS treaty.” 


The Coronation of Elizabeth II brought 
the Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth to London, and once more sub- 
jected those from Australia and New 
Zealand to pressure on the ANZUS 
membership question. Mr. Churchill ex- 
pressed this view to the House of Com- 
mons: 
I did not like the ANZUS Pact at all. 
We did not have an entirely clean sheet 
in the matter when we took over power. 
I did not likg it at all, and | am greatly 
in hopes that perhaps larger, wider ar- 
rangements may be made which will be 
more satisfactory than those which are at 
present in force. But, as I say, it is not 
a matter where one can give directions. 
One has to endeavour to use influence and 
allow time to work.” 


Interviewed en route from the Corona- 
tion, Prime Minister Menzies left no 
doubt that United Kingdom exclusion 
would continue, but he broke the diplo- 
matic front with the United States in 
stating his reasons: 

Australia sympathized with Britain’s de- 

sire to be included in the pact, but if the 

United States was not willing to extend 

a membership to Britain there was noth- 

ing that Australia or New Zealand could 

do about it short of denouncing the treaty 

and this Australia would not do, nor did 

Britain wish her to do so.” 


After the ANZUS Council meeting of 
1953 the semblance of unity on the 
United Kingdom admission matter was 

13 Australia, Parliamentary Debates, H. of R., 1952 


(Vol. 218), p. 1378-1379. 


44 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, H. of C., 


1953, C. 973- 


restored. The official version was given 
to the New Zealand House by a member 
of the Cabinet after the 1953 meeting of 
the ANZUS Council: 
While affirming its readiness to consider 
any measure which would strengthen the 
defence of the area, the Council unani- 
mously concluded that to attempt to en- 
large its membership would not contrib- 
ute directly or materially to that end.” 


Thus, the efforts to get the United King- 
dom into ANZUS with failure. 
After Churchill resumed the prime min- 
istership, Britain’s displeasure over exclu- 


met 


sion was made known forcefully, but the 
Pacific dominions held firm. The record, 
previous and subsequent, confirms the re- 
port of the Canberra correspondent of 
the London Times who wrote: 

Both Mr. Menzies and Mr. Holland have 

assured Sir Winston Churchill that they 

would welcome the admission of the 
United Kingdom to the pact or its inclu- 
sion in any broader Pacific understanding 
that might be negotiated, but they have 
expressed unwillingness to carry insistence 
on Britain’s membership to the point at 
which the American Government might 
regard the pact as such an embarrassment 
that, while leaving it in nominal existence, 
it would in practice treat it as a dead 
letter.” 


III. Why the United Kingdom Was 
Not Included 
Relatively more is known of why the 
United Kingdom was left out. Although 
the reasons for exclusion may be classi 
fied in various ways, eight will be listed 
and discussed. 
Three center around the United King 
5 The New York Times, July 24, 1953 
™ New Zealand, Parliamentary Debates, 


300), p. 1215 (Mr. Algie). 
17 The Times (London), October 17, 1953. 


1953 (Vol. 
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dom, its capabilities, obligations, and poli- 
cies. 

1. The United Kingdom lacked the 
military power to contribute effectively 
to the defense of the South Pacific. A 
Labor member reminded the Australian 
House that the United Kingdom had 
been unable to help Australia in World 
War II, but that the United States had 
come to its assistance.” And United King- 
dom Vice-Admiral Sir Michael Denny 
told New Zealanders: 

Whitehall is wholeheartedly in favour of 

the ANZUS Pact. 

Navy of a great responsibility for defence 


It relieves the British 
in the Pacific. In the event of another 
world war it would not be possible for 
the British Navy to spare ships for the 
Pacific. Of course, I am referring to the 
practical effects of ANZUS. On the po- 
litical issues it is not my place to com- 
ment.” 


2. The United Kingdom was so heav- 
ily committed in Europe and the Middle 
East that it could not be expected to spare 
forces for the Pacific. In the New Zea- 
land Parliament, External Affairs Minis- 
ter T. C. Webb declared it was not fair 
to ask Britain “to come and commit her- 
self in the Pacific when she has com- 
mitted herself in the Middle East”.” An- 
other New Zealand member reasoned 
that: 

With those commitments on the part of 

Britain, it is only right that we should, 

with other Pacific Powers, take steps to 
The United 


States of America is the dominant force 


preserve our Own security. 


in the Pacific. She has protected us in 


the past, and now is willing to protect us 
again.” 


1% Australia, Parliamentary Debates, H. of R., 1953 
(Vol. 1), p. 197-8 (Mr. James). 

” Freedom, September 2, 1953. 

2 New Zealand, Parliamentary Debates, 1951 
295), P. 353. 

21 [bid., p. 349 (Mr. Eyre). 


(Vol. 


One writer suggested that some United 
Kingdom sources felt that ANZUS, by 
guaranteeing Australia and New Zea- 
land, might free them to aid the United 
Kingdom in the Middle East.” 

3. The United Kingdom’s responsi- 
bility for its Asiatic colonial and pro- 
tected territories was a burden the parties 
did not wish to share. Malaya was tur- 
bulent, and Hong Kong’s security was 
doubtful. There was no enthusiasm 
among the ANZUS powers for addi- 
tional obligations that would require 
them to send more military manpower to 
fight in Korean-type wars on the Asian 
continent. As Leicester Webb has writ- 
ten: 

If the United Kingdom had been brought 
into ANZUS, this fact would, if not for- 
mally, at least from any realistic stand- 
point, have involved the United States in 
supporting the United Kingdom position 
in Malaya and Hong Kong.” 


Another group of reasons for United 
Kingdom non-membership is related to 
the reaction of other powers to the pact, 
and to the differences in policy toward 
China of the United Kingdom on the 
one hand, and the ANZUS powers, on 
the other. 


4. If the United Kingdom were ad- 
mitted, France, Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, and others would have to be in- 
vited. All three powers recognized that 
if the door were opened to the United 
Kingdom, it would have to be opened 
for several other countries with interests 
in the Pacific. They did not feel they 
could stretch their commitments and obli- 
gations to such an extent.” Moreover, 


2 EF. D. L. Killen, ‘‘The Anzus Pact and Pacific 
Security’, Far Eastern Survey, October 8, 1952 (Vol. 
21), p. 137-!41. 

*3 Leicester Webb, ‘‘The South-East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty,’’ mimeographed paper, Canberra, Aus- 
tralian National University, n.d., p. 7 

% The New York Times, September 29, 1953. 
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any arrangement among European pow- 
ers for the western Pacific might be re- 
garded as anti-Asian. Norman Harper 
reported: 


There was an awareness of the danger of 
establishing regional pacts that could be 
interpreted by Asia as western pacts to 
safeguard white national interests to the 
exclusion of those of the region as a 
whole.” 


5- The United Kingdom’s stand on 
China, a major problem of the area, dif- 
fered from that of the three ANZUS 
powers. When the communist forces 
took the mainland of China, the United 
Kingdom recognized the new regime 
promptly. The United States continued 
to recognize the Nationalist regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek; Australia and New 
Zealand followed suit. After the Chinese 
communists intervened in the Korean 
War, the split in recognition policy among 
the English-speaking nations was frozen. 

A third category of reasons for limiting 
ANZUS to the three powers is related to 
United States views and preoccupations. 

6. The United States was already fully 
committed, perhaps overcommitted, with- 
out assuming United Kingdom obliga- 
tions in Asia. It had added to its UN, 
NATO, and inter-American obligations 
promises to defend the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Japan. The 
New York Times stated that the United 
States was against any expansion of 
ANZUS “mainly because American com- 
mitments in other parts of the world are 
already taxing United States resources”.” 
Despite this heavy burden, however, the 
end of the Korean war brought a pact 
with South Korea; Formosa was guaran- 
teed, and the armistice in Indo-China led 
to the SEATO arrangement. 


2% ‘*Australia and U. S. Pacific Policy 1951-4,"’ 
Australian Policies Toward Asia (Patt 4), Melbourne, 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, 1954, p. 8. 


7. United States defense authorities 
preferred not to make commitments be- 
yond the “offshore island chain” of Asia. 
The reluctance to commit ground forces 
on the continent came in part from the 
unpopularity of the Korean War, and in 
part from doubt over the ability of the 
United States to land and supply the 
large numbers of foot soldiers necessary 
to match the huge armies on the main- 
land. 

8. The United States election campaign 
of 1952 dictated a period of caution dur- 
ing which no new commitments should 
be undertaken. After Mr. Eisenhower 
was elected, the change of administration 
required reappraisals. Heavy emphasis 
was placed on bringing the Korean War 
to an end. Within a year the crisis of 
Indo-China was at flood Once 
SEATO was negotiated and signed, pres- 
sure for adding the United Kingdom 
to ANZUS subsided. 

What, then were the most compelling 
reasons for not inviting the United King- 
dom to join ANZUS? All of those stated 
had some influence. The ones relating to 
United Kingdom impotence and interests 
were at once the most misunderstood 
and the most devastating to United 
Kingdom pride. Some comments, in 
press and parliament, were nostalgic and 
unrealistic. One New Zealand member 
told the House: 


tide. 


Let us assume that we had a war, and 
had to send our ships Home laden with 
goods. How many vessels have we in 
New Zealand to convoy them? How 
many have they in Australia? We would 
have to call Britain in. Anyhow she 


would come to help us.” 


The author of an Australian pamphlet 
claims United States objections to United 
% The New York Times, September 13, 1953 


27 New Zealand, Parliamentary Debat 1953 (Vol. 
300), p. 1405 (Mr. Murdoch). 
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Kingdom participation were founded 
partly on “the view that Britain had no 
great concern in the Pacific area”.” Ac- 
tually, the concern of the United States 
government in this matter was that the 
United Kingdom’s stake on the continent 
of Asia was so heavy and dangerous that 
the United States should not accept an 
obligation to share it. 

The second group of barriers to United 
Kingdom membership were more widely 
understood and recognized. Admission 
of one would open the question of mem- 
bership for other European powers with 
Pacific interests. Exclusion of Asiatic 
nations would make the pact appear anti- 
Asian. There was also the problem that 
the adherence of the United Kingdom 
would have involved a protection of the 
United Kingdom position in Malaya and 
Hong Kong. 

The third category, centering around 
United States limitations, has been given 
less credence abroad because the United 
States subsequently assumed obligations 
to defend Korea, Formosa, and South- 
east Asia. Because political considera- 
tions outweighed the military appraisal, 
however, it does not follow that the ad- 
vice given on resources and capabilities 
is wrong. 


IV. Impact on the Commonwealth 
One of the most important aspects of 

the controversy over ANZUS concerned 

the alleged impact on the Common- 


wealth of Nations. There were wide dif- 
ferences of opinion in the matter. Sup- 
porters of the Australian and New Zea- 
land governments maintained that the 
Commonwealth was strengthened by the 
pact. The New Zealand government 


2% ‘Australian Foreign Policy,’’ Current Affairs Bulle- 
tin, University of Sydney, October 11, 1954 (Vol. 14, 
No. 13), p. 202. 

2” New Zealand, Parliamentary Debates, 1951 (Vol. 
296), p. 7 


% [bid., 1956 (Vol. 308), p. 11 (Mr. Shelton). 


had the Governor General say that 
ANZUS “ ... has been so warmly wel- 
comed by the United Kingdom”.” One 
of its supporters, reviewing the pact after 
five years, declared that “ . . . exclusion 
did not imply any weakening of the ties 
that bind us to the Home Country; such 
would be unthinkable. We do not need 
any pact with Britain.” 

The most violent attacks came from 
New Zealand Laborites. One member 
told the House: “This is the greatest be- 
trayal of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Another declared: “I had 
rather be caged with John Bull and the 
sritish Lion than go places hanging on 
the coattails of Uncle Sam.”” 

A more balanced approach was taken 
by other members and in other quarters. 
Many reasoned, with Round Table, that 
the two South Pacific nations, after their 
scare of invasion, must plan their defense 
under American leadership.” 

Several critics of ANZUS-without- 
Britain stressed the danger that a United 
States “adventure” in the Pacific would 
draw Australia and New Zealand into a 
war that the United Kingdom would be 
bound to enter under its Commonwealth 
The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly declared activities and obliga- 
tions under the pact might “increase the 
chances of a war in which Britain would 
automatically be involved”.” 

The idea of automatic 
means different things to different peo- 
ple. There was once a constitutional doc- 
trine which held that when the monarch 
was at war, his dominions were at war. 
Through World War I there was little 
doubt; automatic involvement took place 
in 1914. After the war member nations 


obligations. 


involvement 


31 [bid., 1953 (Vol. 299), p. 179 (Mr. Mathison). 

82 [bid., 1951 (Vol. 295), p. 210 (the Reverend Mr. 
Carr). 

33 Round Table, December 1952 (No. 169), p. 86-87. 

34 Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 16, 1952. 
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exercised some measure of external au- 
tonomy by their representation at Ver- 
sailles, by separate memberships in the 
League of Nations, and by exchange of 
diplomats with foreign nations. The 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 provided 
the legal means whereby dominions 
could establish neutrality or declare war, 
as they saw fit. 

In the post-World War II era the con- 
stitutional obligation to make war to- 
gether no longer exists. The expansion 
of the Commonwealth to include India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon made legal auto- 
matic involvement impossible. The ad- 
mission of Ghana and Malaya make it 
even more so. What remains now is a 
feeling of Commonwealth loyalty that 
impels the older member nations to rally 
around the United Kingdom when bel- 
ligerency threatens. Australia and New 
Zealand have remained particularly close 
to the United Kingdom in their outlook 
on world affairs. Given the wide geo- 
graphical separation and the present 
alignment of powers, it is difficult to see 
how the United Kingdom could help di- 
rectly the South Pacific nations, or they 
her, in a general war. 

Some of the criticism heaped upon 
ANZUS stemmed from failure or unwill- 
ingness to recognize that former “domin- 
ions” had become full adult members of 
the Commonwealth family. Australia and 
New Zealand were at least as much mas- 
ters of their own destiny as were other 
nations of their size. But cutting and 
tying the umbilical cord was a slow and 
painful process. Mr. Casey, who had 
served as Governor of Bengal and as a 
member of the United Kingdom War 
Cabinet, spoke out strongly on this sub- 
ject: 

% Quoted in ‘‘Australian Foreign Policy,’’ Current 


Affairs Bulletin, October 11, 1954 (Vol. 14, No. 13), 
p. 196. 


It is not in keeping with Australia’s posi- 
tion in the British Commonwealth that 
any other country, however intimately 
associated with her, should be the mouth- 
piece of Australian policy and views 
abroad.” 


Members of the Commonwealth by cus- 
tom inform other member nations likely 
to be affected in advance of entering a 


treaty or other arrangement, but each de- 
cides for itself the proper way to provide 
for its own security. As one member of 
the Australian House said: 
We must be free to interpret our actions 
in the light of our interests, and we must 
have discretion and freedom to prosecute 
those interests in this part of the world 


in the manner that we consider best.” 


The idea of regionalism within the 
Commonwealth is widely accepted. After 
World War II the United Kingdom en- 
couraged Australia and New Zealand to 
take the initiative in Pacific affairs. Aus- 
tralians were appointed to represent the 
Commonwealth in diplomatic, military, 
and judicial roles in Japan and Korea. 
The United Kingdom continued to as- 
sign dependent territories in the South- 
ern hemisphere to the dominions; Aus- 
tralia was given the Cocos (1951) and 
Christmas (1957), both in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The new regionalism in the South 
Pacific is soundly based. The Australians 
and New Zealanders live there; it is fit- 
ting that they should take the initiative 
in planning their own destiny and in 
defending what they have. They con- 
tinued to look to the United Kingdom 
for trade; their emotional attachment to 
the “Mother Country” was little im- 
paired. Yet they must rely on the might 


% Australia, Parliamentary Debates, H. of R., 1953 
(Vol. 1), p. 195 (Dr. Donald Cameron). 
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of the United States to help repel a major 
aggressor from the north. 

ANZUS served to reemphasize the spe- 
cial relationship between the United 
States and Commonwealth countries. 
The late Jan C. Smuts said in 1934: 
“There is a community of outlook, of 
interests, and perhaps of utlimate destiny 
between the Dominions and the United 
States of America which in essence is 
only the first and most important of 
them.” Although expressing some mis- 
givings, Macmahon Ball noted Australia’s 
“transfer of dependence” from the United 
Kingdom to the United States: “And so 
Australia inevitably turns to the United 
States. America is not only the most 
powerful nation in the Pacific, but she 
has many traditions, institutions, and 
ideals in common with Australia.”” 

The intimate role of the United States 
in the security plans of several Common- 
wealth nations relies on the solid rock of 
United States self-interest. In most areas 
of the world the aspirations of the United 
States and of Commonwealth member 
nations are complementary or parallel. 
In the North Atlantic, Canada and the 
United Kingdom have interlocked their 


plans for survival with those of the 


United States. The United States has a 
clear stake in preventing a hostile power 
from taking the free nations of the South 
Pacific. The United States commitment 
to SEATO provides protection for the 
Commonwealth in Southeast Asia. 

In the years since World War II the 
power position has changed so radically 
that a student must refer occasionally to 
earlier bench marks. A generation ago, 
a distinguished son of Australia, W. K. 
Hancock (now Sir Keith), wrote an ex- 
ceptionally perceptive book about his na- 


Quoted in Leslie K. Munro, “New Zealand and 
the New Pacific,’ Foreign Affairs, July 1953 (Vol. 31), 
p. 634. 


tive land. At one point he criticized a 
prediction in an obscure work that ties 
between the dominions and the United 
States would strengthen as the bonds of 
Empire weakened: 
And could the United States give to Aus- 
tralia the security which she now enjoys 
in virtue of her honourable cooperation 
with her fellow-members of the British 
Commonwealth? 
Navy protect Australia’s trade routes in 
the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the 
Mediterranean?” 


Could the American 


The answers are the same for both ques- 
tions: no nation can be guaranteed abso- 
lute security and protection, but the 
United States can provide relatively more 
in those areas than any other power. 
We may conclude this section by say- 
ing that the United Kingdom’s exclusion 
from the ANZUS Treaty did not, on the 


whole, weaken the Commonwealth. 


IV. Conclusion 


If, then, the case is strong for the con- 
tention that the omission of the United 
Kingdom from ANZUS did not adverse- 
ly affect the Commonwealth of Nations, 
why was so much hostility aroused over 
the issue? The answers are not simple; 
they may be found only by penetrating 
into national psychological reactions to 
the post-war situation. Perhaps the basic 
explanation lies in the vast increase in the 
power of the United States in world poli- 
tics and the simultaneous decrease in the 
influence of the United Kingdom. The 
events of the decade, 1944-1954, in the 
Pacific area intensified the difficulty of 
adjusting to new facts and forces. The 
communists proved themselves masters of 
continental China. The UN fought a 


3% ‘Australian Foreign Policy,"’ Australian Quarterly, 


June 1951 (Vol. 23), p. 15. 
39 W. K. Hancock, Australia, London, Ernest Benn, 
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frustrating and indecisive war in Korea. 
The British Commonwealth changed, in 
name and nature, into the Common- 
wealth of Nations, a looser association. 

Australia and New Zealand, whose ties 
had been closest to the mother country, 
took a step in 1951 which has been called 
by Sir Leslie Munro “unprecedented in 
the history of the British Common- 
wealth”. They entered a security pact 
with a foreign country without the par- 
ticipation of the United Kingdom. The 
outcry from within the two dominions 
stemmed from two main sources. One 
was partisan: the opposition sought to 
make political capital over the govern- 
ment’s seemingly anti-British posture. 
The other, deep down, came from the 
“mother complex” that has affected the 
outlook of so many Australians and New 
Zealanders over the decades. They were 
being pushed, unready, into the adult 
world—far from the protective embrace 
of Mother Britain. Their new protector 
had strange ways. He carried a loaded 
gun down Quemoy and Matsu alleys in 
broad daylight. And he let Nipponese 
ex-badmen out on parole before they had 
served their full time. 

One New Zealand writer aptly de- 
scribes the sense of frustration which 
ensued: 

All such criticism, in any case, springs 

fundamentally from the same motive: not 


so much from dissatisfaction at the sup- 
posed commitments and _ policies associ- 
ated with the Pact as from frustration at 
New Zealand’s and, indeed, at everyone 
else’s helplessness to deflect the policies 
of a too-powerful friend—a friend with- 
out whom it would be impossible to get 
on at all, but alongside whom one might 
one day find oneself fighting in a last 
convulsive Armageddon.” 


For the United Kingdom the ANZUS 
arrangement was initially hard to take. 
It was an abrupt way to signalize her 
decline of power in the Pacific. And it 
came at a time when the United King- 
dom and the two dominions differed on 
the question of which government of 
China to recognize. The shift of power 
in London in 1951 brought back into the 
prime ministership the man who, less 
than a decade earlier, declared himself 
“unwilling to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire”. Yet, in the post- 
war world no one, not even Sir Winston, 
could have held back for long the surges 
of Indian, Burmese, and Egyptian nation- 
alism. Had the United Kingdom en- 
deavored to prevent full independence of 
Commonwealth nations in the field of 


foreign relations, the Commonwealth 
probably could not have syrvived, much 
less expanded to its present size and 


scope. 


W. F. Monk, ‘‘New Zealand Faces North," Pacific Affairs, September 1953 (Vol. 26), p. 227. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


Security Council 


The following summary covers the ac- 
tivities of the Security Council at its 806th 
meeting and from its 809th to its 826th 
meeting. At the 809th meeting three new 
members, Canada, Japan, and Panama, 
were welcomed, and three retiring mem- 
bers, the Philippines, Australia, and Cuba, 
were paid tribute for their services. 


Palestine Question: Complaints of Jordan 
and Israel 

The Security Council considered this 
question at its 806th meeting on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957, continuing the discussion 
which it had begun on September 6, 1957.” 
The Jordanian representative, Mr. Haikal, 
spoke first, charging that the Israelis had 
continued to work in the no-man’s-land at 
Jabal El Mukkaber, where 50 Israeli la- 
borers with tractors and bulldozers were 
working day after day in the area, guarded 
by Israeli armed forces. He listed the fol- 
lowing findings on the case: 1) the General 
Armistice Agreement remained the only 
legal agreement governing the status of 
the Jabal El Mukkaber area which in the 
terms of the armistice was a no-man’s-land; 
2) there had never been an agreement for 
the division of the area signed by the two 
governments; 3) the area had remained 
under the supervision and control of 
UNTSO which intervened on numerous 
occasions, sometimes with success, in try- 
ing to check violations of the General 
Armistice Agreement in the area; 4) both 
under the common law and under the spe- 

1 For a summary of previous meetings of the Security 


Council, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. XII, No. 2), p. 202-207. 


cific terms of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment, neither of the parties had any right 
to make use of or appropriate the other 
party’s properties; and 5) Israel’s penetra- 
tion and activities in the area constituted 
flagrant violations of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and of the status quo. 

In response to the proposals contained in 
the report’ prepared at the request of the 
Security Council by the Acting Chief of 
Staff, Mr. Haikal said that adoption of the 
suggestion that an arrangement be reached 
taking into account to some extent the 
changes since 1949 would amount to a 
legalization of the Israeli violations in the 
area, The proposal that civilian activities 
should continue, and that ownership rights 
of land be established by a thorough search 
of land registry so that Arab-owned land 
would not be used by Israeli civilians and 
vice versa, unless otherwise agreed, was not 
acceptable because of the provisions that 
such civilian activities should be restricted 
in order not to create new causes of inci- 
dents and tensions and that civilian activi- 
ties of both parties should be kept separ- 
ate. The first provision could, he objected, 
be used by Israelis as a pretext to provoke 
incidents and tensions so as to prevent 
Arab owners from using their lands located 
on the western side of the area, while the 
second provision was likely to prevent Arab 
owners from cultivating a great part of 
their land because of the existence of the 
small Jewish Agricultural School in the 
center of the area. The proposal, to be- 

2 For information on previous consideration of this 
question by the Security Council, see International Or- 


ganization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 657-658. 
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come just and practicable, should omit 
these provisions. 

The proposal for reverting to the condi- 
tions existing on April 3, 1949, his govern- 
ment was ready to consider, although it 
would mean closing the Jerusalem-Bethle- 
hem-Hebron road, and would cause con- 
siderable inconvenience. Another solution 
embodied in the report was to transform 
the area between the demarcation lines 
into a no-man’s-land and to prohibit any 
person, except UN personnel, from crossing 
the lines into the zone. Mr. Haikal pointed 
out that no transformation would be neces- 
sary, since the area was already a no-man’s- 
land under the terms of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement, but as an alternative 
to the proposal concerning reversion to 
1949 conditions, his government was ready 
to accept this proposal. 

Mr. Haikal then submitted the following 
requests to the Council: that Israel be con- 
demned for its violations of the provisions 
of Article III, paragraph 2, Article II, para- 
graphs 1 and 2, and Article [V, paragraph 
2, of the Armistice Agreement; that Israeli 
activities in the Jabal El Mukkaber area be 
stopped immediately, all Israeli military in- 
stallations destroyed, and the situation re- 
turned to what it was on April 3, 1949; 
that the Mixed Armistice Commission be 
directed to determine rights of property 
ownership in the area and ensure the re- 
spect of these rights; that the supervision 
and control of UNTSO over the area be 
confirmed by reason of the presence of 
UNTSO headquarters in the area; and that 
Israel be asked to cooperate with the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the competent or- 
ganization to deal with violations of the 
Armistice Agreement. 

The next speaker, Mr. Kidron, the Is- 
racli representative, noted that although the 
report of the Acting Chief of Staff was 
ready by September 24, 1957, the Jordanian 
delegate did not call for another meeting 
of the Security Council until November 5, 
when because of the trouble between Egypt 
and Jordan, the latter sought to demon- 
strate its loyalty to the Arab cause by bring- 


ing a complaint against Israel before the 
Security Council. Mr. Kidron denied the 
Jordanian contention that UNTSO exer- 
cised control over civilian activities in the 
area under consideration, and cited as 
evidence a statement by General Riley, the 
first Chief of Staff, that upon the signing 
of the Armistice Agreement, the control 
by UNTSO over the civilian situation 
was withdrawn. The second point by 
Jordan that the afforestation work un- 
dertaken by Israel violated the Armistice 
Agreement was refuted, according to Mr. 
Kidron, by the fact that if no UN control 
was exerted over civilian activities, it was 
manifest that no civilian activity conducted 
there could be in violation of the Armistice 
Agreement; he also referred to the asser- 
tion of the Acting Chief of Staff in his 
report that there were no provisions in the 
Armistice Agreement regarding the status 
of the zone. The status quo of the area, 
he maintained, was based on the civilian 
line established by negotiations between Is- 
rael and Jordan representatives on June 23, 
1949. This line appeared on all the maps 
and was referred to in all official records 
during the past eight years. 

Mr. Kidron went on to say that almost 
every one of his conclusions of September 
6, 1957, was vindicated in the report of the 
Acting Chief of Staff. In his report the 
Acting Chief pointed out that the only 
known formal agreement reached by the 
parties in regard to civilian activities (on 
June 12, 1949), was to call the zone “area 
between the lines”. The fact that both 
Jordanian and Israeli civilians had inhabited 
the zone continuously since the signing of 
the Armistice Agreement and had _ re- 
mained apart, would support, according to 
the report, the view that there had existed 
some kind of a division line. The report 
also fully supported the view that civilian 
activity, such as the planting of trees, car- 
ried out in the Israeli sector of the area did 
not violate any international agreement 
binding on the parties. The report also 
confirmed that Jordanian troops were seen 
in the zone and that trenches and positions 
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were renovated, as claimed by Mr. Kidron 
on September 6. 

Mr. Kidron objected, however, to the 
Acting Chief’s suggestion that no Arab- 
owned land would be used by Israeli civi- 
lians or Israeli-owned land by Arab civilians, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed. If this 
were adopted, he said, the way would be 
opened for constant interference in activi- 
ties carried out in the sectors into which 
the zone was divided and no effective divi- 
sion of the zone would be possible. He ob- 
served that the line was originally drawn 
on the basis of the topography of the area 
and that ownership of the land was not 
taken into account to any extent whatso- 
ever. In connection with the report’s rec- 
ommendation that discussions between the 
parties be conducted through the Mixed 
Armistice Commission machinery, Mr. 
Kidron stated that Israel was prepared to 
meet with Jordan in the subcommittee of 
the commission, where questions relating 
to civilian activities in the zone had _ nor- 
mally been dealt with, or in the Special 
Committee constituted under the General 
Armistice Agreement, or in a meeting ar- 
ranged in the context of the Jerusalem area 
commanders’ agreement. The recommen- 
dation that pending the outcome of such a 
discussion the government of Israel should 
suspend its afforestation project he called 
a suggestion of purely academic interest, 
for as reported by the Acting Chief of 
Staff in an addendum to his report, UN 
military observers had not observed any 
such work in the area since November 8, 
1957. Thus the statement of the repre- 
sentative of Jordan that work had_ been 
proceeding in the area since November 8 
Mr. Kidron called utterly devoid of truth. 

At the 8ogth meeting Mr. Lodge, the 
United States representative, submitted a 
draft resolution’ co-sponsored by the United 
Kingdom. Summarizing his proposal, Mr. 
Lodge stated that it directed the Chief of 
Staff of UNTSO to regulate activities in 
the zone subject to such arrangements as 
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might be made pursuant to the provisions 
of the Armistice Agreement and to the 
recommendations made in his report and 
to make the necessary survey to determine 
the property ownership. The draft reso- 
lution also endorsed the recommendations 
made by the Acting Chief of Staff in his 
report, called upon the parties to cooperate 
with him and in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in carrying out the provisions of 
the resolution, requested the parties to ob- 
serve Article III of the Armistice Agreement 
governing the demilitarized nature of the 
zone, and called upon them to use the ma- 
chinery provided for in the Agreement. 
The proposal also requested the Chief of 
Staff to report on the implementation of 
the draft resolution. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
position of the Jordanian representative was 
strongly supported by the Iraq delegate, 
Mr. Khalaf, who declared that his delega- 
tion would have preferred a stronger draft 
resolution condemning Israel and correct- 
ing the situation in the zone, but that his 
delegation would vote in favor of the draft. 
The French representative gave the view 
that the salient element of the draft was its 
clear reaffirmation of the competence of the 
Security Council to interpret the agree- 
ments regarding demilitarized zones; he 
pointed out, however, that the competence 
of UNTSO was not clearly defined regard- 
ing civilian activities in the zone and that 
it was regrettable that the draft did not 
mention that at the Council’s request Israel 
had already agreed to suspend the activities 
which had brought about the complaint of 
Jordan. 

At the 8roth meeting Mr. Haikal replied 
to the allegation of the Israeli representa- 
tive that his delegation had delayed in 
following up its original complaint, saying 
that the Secretary-General’s office knew of 
the Jordanian efforts to speed up the case 
and that his delegation had repeatedly re- 
quested that further meetings be called in 
order to reach a final decision. He also 














said that the Israeli argument to justify 
Israeli violations at Jabal El Mukabber 
were unconvincing, asking whether Israel 
intended to claim that civilian activities in 
no-man’s-land areas in Palestine were not 
in violation of the Armistice Agreement 
because the UN had no control over these 
areas. He stated, furthermore, that his gov- 
ernment accepted the draft. Mr. Kidron 
also spoke, re-emphasizing that the real 
motive for the Jordanian complaint about 
the trees was Jordan’s difficulties of the 
previous year with Egypt and Syria from 
which it felt it could, only escape by public- 
ly demonstrating its devotion to the cause 
of hostility against Israel. In the opinion 
ot his delegation there was nothing for the 
Council to discuss and no cause for any 
resolution at all. He declared that the 
matter about which Jordan complained no 
longer existed and thus the exhortations 
that activities in the zone be suspended 
were superfluous. He said that the draft 
resolution could in no way affect, add to, or 
derogate from the binding force of the 
agreements governing the legal relationship 
between Jordan and Israel. Changes in the 
Armistice Agreement could be made only 
by the joint consent of its signatories. Pend- 
ing such joint consent, he asserted, the 
government of Israel would observe the 
Armistice Agreement as it stood and would 
abide by all its obligations under inter- 
national law. 

The draft resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Sudan Question 

On February 21, 1958, the Security 
Council held its 812th meeting to consider 
the complaint of the Sudan as requested 
in a letter’ from the Sudanese representa- 
tive of that country to which was attached 
a letter from the prime minister of the Su- 
dan stating that on February 1, 1958, the 
Egyptian government sent a note to the 
Sudan government in which it claimed 
sovereignty over the following Sudanese 
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territories: the northeastern part of the 
Sudan, north of latitude 22 north, and that 
part of the Sudan situated north of Wadi 
Halfa, comprising the Sara, Dabeira, and 
Faras region. The note demanded that 
these two territories be handed 
Egypt. According to the letter from the 
prime minister, on February g, 1958, the 
Sudan government received reports that 
Egyptian troops were being sent to the 
northeastern part of the Sudan north of 
the latitude 22 north. In reply to an in- 
quiry concerning the truth of these reports, 
Egypt denied them. On February 13 the 
Egyptian government demanded that the 
Sudanese inhabitants of the said Sudanese 
territory vote in the Egyptian plebiscite to 
be held on February 21. On February 16 
the Egyptian government informed the 
Sudan government that it had decided to 
send into the said territory plebiscite ofh 
cials accompanied by troops to conduct the 
Egyptian plebiscite. The Sudanese govern- 
ment asked twice for time to negotiate with 
the Egyptian government. On February 
18 the Egyptian government in a note in- 
sisted on including the territory within the 
plebiscite and asked the Sudan government 
to withdraw from it a platoon stationed 
there. The Sudanese government refused 
to accept this demand which it viewed as 
an infringement of its sovereignty. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Sudan 
was sent to Cairo to discuss the matter 
with the Egyptian government, but no set- 
tlement was reached. The Sudan was de- 
termined to defend its territory, so that the 
situation would result in a breach of the 
peace, and if uncontrolled, in armed con- 
flict; the Sudan, therefore, called for an 
immediate meeting of the Security Council 
and the use of its good offices to stop the 


over to 


impending Egyptian aggression. 

Mr. Osman, the representative of the 
Sudan, reviewed the which had 
taken place and pointed out the steps taken 
by his government to exhaust all means at 


events 


its disposal before bringing the problem 
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before the Security Council. He cited, as 


evidence that the territory demanded by 


Egypt was in fact Sudanese, the Anglo- 
Egypuan Agreement of 1953 which con- 
firmed the present boundaries of the Sudan 
and noted that all past Egyptian elections 
had excluded these areas and that elec- 
tions held in the Sudan included them. 
He stated that Egypt had chosen the pres- 
ent time to bring up the matter when the 
government and people of the Sudan were 
engaged in parliamentary elections, when 
it had been made known that there were 
mineral deposits in the area under ques- 
tion, and when as a result of the Nile 
Waters negotiations, it had become clear 
that the Sudan would claim compensation 
for the flooding of the areas north of Wadi 
Halfa because of the proposed erection of 
the Egyptian High Dam. He said that the 
Egyptian government had refused to agree 
to the Sudan government’s request to defer 
discussions on the subject until after the 
elections which were to take place on Feb- 
ruary 27. At a meeting on February 18 
between President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and the Foreign Minister of the Sudan, the 
latter stated that his government as proof 
of its good intentions would give the Egyp- 
tian government a written guarantee that 
the carrying out of the Sudanese elections 
in the disputed area would not be used as 
one of the arguments in the proposed dis- 
cussions to prove the Sudan’s right to these 
This proposal was, however, re- 
jected by the Egyptian government, which 
insisted that elections should not be held, 
either in the areas claimed by Egypt in its 
note of February 13, 1958, or in the con- 
stituency which they adjoined, the town of 
Wadi Halfa. 

Mr. Loutfi, the Egyptian representative, 
speaking next, stated that the Sudan had 
acted hastily in submitting the question to 
the Council before exhausting other pacific 
means of settlement mentioned in the 


areas. 


Charter, particularly in Article 33. In con- 
nection with the reference to massive con- 
centrations of Egyptian troops moving 
toward the Sudanese border referred to by 


the representative of the Sudan in his let- 
ter, Mr. Louth declared that there were no 
Egyptian armed forces in that area; there 
were only border guards, necessary for the 
maintenance of order and security in the 
region. He also objected to the use of the 
term “aggression” in the Sudan’s letter, as- 
serting that it was not applicable in the case 
under consideration. The complaint against 
Egypt could not be taken seriously, he 
maintained, for it was motivated by Su- 
danese domestic considerations, which 
might be linked to the elections shortly to 
take place in the Sudan. He read a com- 
muniqué which had been issued by the 
Egyptian government to the effect that it 
had decided to postpone the settling of the 
frontier question until after the Sudanese 
elections. He concluded by expressing his 
confidence that the dispute would be solved 
between the two countries. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, speaking for the 
United Kingdom, said that the areas in 
question had been administered without 
interruption by the Sudan for more than 
half a century without dispute or reserva- 
tion from the Egyptian side. He said that 
it was his understanding that it was the 
time and the manner in which the question 
was raised that had led the government 
of the Sudan to come to the Council. The 
Egyptian assurance that it had decided to 
postpone the settling of the frontier ques- 
tion until after the Sudanese elections 
seemed to his delegation to meet the essen- 
tial point in the Sudanese complaint to the 
Council. The French representative also 
gave his view that the Egyptian postpone- 
ment was in keeping with the Sudanese 
request. He said that it would appear ade- 
quate for the Council to take note of the 
statements made by the two parties. 

The President of the Council, speaking 
in his capacity as representative of the So- 
viet Union, said that in the view of his 
delegation there was no need for any inter- 
vention on the part of the Security Council 
and that it would be appropriate for the 
Council to interrupt its consideration of 
the matter after having taken note of the 
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statements of the parties. As President of 
the Council, he summed up the Council’s 
views as follows: that it took note of the 
assurances of the Egyptian representative 
that the government of Egypt had decided 
to postpone settlement of the frontier ques- 
tion until completion of the elections in the 
Sudan, and that the question continued to 
stand on the agenda of the Council. 


Soviet Complaint concerning Flights by 
United States Military Aircraft in the Direc- 
tion of the Frontiers of the Soviet Union 
The Security Council held its 813th 
meeting on April 21, 195%, to consider a 
complaint expressed in a letter’ from the 
representative of the Soviet Union concern- 
ing flights by United States military aircraft 
armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs 
in the direction of the frontiers of the So- 
viet Union. Mr. Sobolev, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, stated that radar 
screens of the United States Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) system indicated uniden- 
tified objects, United States military per- 
sonnel believed they were guided missiles, 
ballistic rockets, and similar items, but that 
in every case the blips on the screens were 
caused by electronic interference or by 
meteorites. If the Soviet Air Force were 
to act in the same way as the United States 
Air Force, warned Mr. Sobolev, the two 
might meet in the Arctic, conclude that an 
attack by the enemy was occurring, and 
an atomic war would result. The United 
States action in dispatching military air- 
craft with nuclear bomb loads toward the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union was a viola- 
tion of the resolution on the peaceful co- 
existence of states adopted by the twelfth 
session of the General Assembly.’ The 
Soviet representative concluded his  state- 
ment by presenting a draft resolution’ un- 
der which the Security Council would call 
upon the United States to refrain from 
sending its military aircraft carrying atomic 
and hydrogen bombs in the direction of the 


whenever 
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frontiers of other states for the purpose of 
threatening their security or staging mili- 
tary demonstrations. 

The President of the Council (Mr. 
Lodge), speaking in his capacity as repre- 
sentative of the United States, asserted that 
the Soviet charge was untrue. He stated 
that in order to deter aggression, all nations 
wishing to retain their freedom found it 
necessary to maintain strong forces incapa- 
ble of being destroyed by a surprise attack. 


Air Command in a high state of efficiency 
through constant practice because of the 
existence of a totalitarian state which could 
strike without warning. He declared that 
the aircraft of the Strategic Air Command 
had never been launched except in a care- 
fully planned and controlled way; a proce- 
dure was used which that no 
Strategic Air Command aircraft could pass 
beyond its proper bounds, far from the 
Soviet Union or its satellites, without addi- 
which could 


ensured 


tional unequivocal orders 
come only from the President of the United 


States personally. Mr. Lodge recalled that 


President Eisenhower had proposed at 
Geneva in 1955 that the Soviet Union 
should agree with the United States to 


mutual inspection of each other’s territory 
by aerial sentinels in an open sky in order 
to guard against surprise attack. The So 
viet Union had refused, however, to set up 
a true inspection system. 

The Canadian delegation expressed the 
view that no sufficient basis had been fur- 
nished for calling the Security Council into 
urgent session and that its concern at being 
called upon to deal with the Soviet com- 
plaint as an emergency measure was height- 
ened by the fact that positive proposals to 
deal with the fear of surprise attack had 
been presented to the Soviet government 
and_ been The 
French delegate, Mr. Georges-Picot, re 
ferred to the resolution passed by the Gen 
eral Assembly at its twelfth session to deal 


dismissed with ridicule. 


International Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. XII, 


No 1), p. 73-74. 
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with disarmament: the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee was to be convened and techni- 
cal groups of experts were to be established 
to study the systems of inspection for the 
disarmament measures. The resolution also 
provided for the progressive establishment 
of open inspection with ground and aerial 
components to guard against the possibility 
of surprise attack. The recommendations 
had not been put into effect because of the 
Soviet Union’s action in paralyzing for 
four months the work which was to lead 
to the conclusion of the agreement on dis- 
armament involving the necessary controls 
and guarantees and establishment of a sys- 
tem which would allow the Council to pre- 
vent such a situation as the one presently 
before it. 

The United Kingdom _ representative, 
Mr. Crosthwaite, said that he found it 
difficult to understand why the Soviet gov- 
ernment had brought its complaint to the 
Council. He noted that the complaint was 
heralded in Moscow by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister with a violent attack” upon the 
United States; this attack Mr. Crosthwaite 
termed strange at the moment when the 
governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States were seeking 
to arrange talks with Mr. Gromyko in 
Moscow about a meeting of heads of gov- 
ernments. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative also recalled the proposals for an 
inspection system and for technical studies 
covering, among other things, the problem 
of defense against surprise attack. The 
Iraqi representative, Mr. Khalaf, inquired 
why, since the Soviet government had been 
aware of the flights in question for some 
time, it had not raised the question before. 

Mr. Sobolev declared that United States 
bombers made regular flights carrying 
atomic bombs toward targets in the Soviet 
Union, although the State Department re- 
lease and Mr. Lodge’s speech, according 
to Mr. Sobolev, attempted to supersede the 
question of flights by the bombers with 
specific military missions in the Soviet 
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Union with another question to the effect 
that they were training flights. In connec- 
tion with the effect of the Soviet complaint 
upon the talks in Moscow, he objected to 
the logic which argued that bringing the 
matter before the Security Council ham- 
pered the conversations, while the fact that 
the aircraft increased the danger of war did 
not harm the conversations. Referring to 
the fact that considerable attention was 
given to the proposal for the establishment 
of an early warning system to prevent sur- 
prise attacks, Mr. Sobolev pointed out that 
it was the Soviet Union which had sub- 
mitted a proposal that a program for pre- 
venting a surprise attack be carried out. 
The proposals of the Soviet Union on May 
10, 1955, contained this proposal as an inte- 
gral part of a comprehensive disarmament 
program. The only way to prevent atomic 
war was banning atomic weapons and 
eliminating them from the armaments of 
states and the only way to begin to solve 
the disarmament problem was considera- 
tion of the question at a conference in 
which the heads of governments would 
participate. 

In connection with the draft resolution 
which his delegation had submitted, Mr. 
Sobolev objected that on the initiative of 
the United States representative, the Coun- 
cil had adopted a procedure which created 
an obstacle to the businesslike and organ- 
ized consideration of an important ques- 
tion: the United States representative had 
sidestepped free discussion in the Council 
and resorted to the machinery of voting. 
In these circumstances, the Soviet delega- 
tion withdrew its draft resolution as a pro- 
test. The President of the Council declared 
that his delegation had not engaged in any 
unheard-of procedure, but that he had car- 
ried out the regular order in the demo- 
cratic way whereby a member’s proposal 
is put to the vote. The fact was, he main- 
tained, that the Soviet representative did 
not have all the votes. 

On April 29 the Council met to consider 
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a draft resolution” submitted by the repre- 
sentative of the United States who said that 
the proposal was made apart from the gen- 
eral topic of disarmament and that the 
United States was not attempting to bring 
this matter before the Council. The draft 
resolution recommended that the northern 
zone of international inspection against sur- 
prise attack be established, comprising the 
area north of the Arctic Circle with certain 
exceptions and additions, that was consid- 
ered by the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
during August 1957, called upon the five 
members of the Sub-Committee, together 
with Denmark and Norway, and any other 
states having territory north of the Arctic 
Circle which desired to have such territory 
included in the zone of international in- 
spection, to designate at once representa- 
tives to participate in immediate discussions 
with a view to agreeing on the technical 
arrangements required, and decided to 
keep the matter on the agenda for such 
further consideration as might be required. 

The Swedish representative, Mr. Jarring, 
suggested the addition of a paragraph” ex- 
pressing the view that the discussions pro- 
posed might serve as a useful basis for the 
deliberations on the disarmament problem 
at the summit conference on the convening 
of which talks were in progress. The So- 
viet representative called for the immediate 
end to the flights of the United States Air 
Force in the direction of the frontiers of 
the Soviet Union and declared that the 
United States had undertaken a diversion- 
ary maneuver in the Security Council by 
submitting a draft resolution in no way 
designed to take measures to avert the 
threat of the sudden outbreak of nuclear 
war. In submitting its draft resolution the 
government of the United States, according 
to the Soviet delegate, was attempting to 
substitute another proposal for the ques- 
tion of putting an end to the provocative 
flights. Following an enumeration of the 
questions proposed by the Soviet Union 
for a summit conference, Mr. Sobolev sub- 
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mitted a new draft resolution” providing 
that the Security Council call upon the 
United States to refrain from sending its 
military aircraft carrying atomic and _hy- 
drogen bombs towards the frontiers of 
other states for the purpose of creating a 
threat to their security or staging military 
demonstration, and noted with satisfaction 
that preliminary talks were in progress 
between the interested states with a view 
to the convening of a summit conference 
to discuss a number of urgent problems, 
including the question of drawing up meas- 
ures to preclude the danger of surprise 
attack, and expressed the hope that the 
summit conference would be held at the 
earliest possible date. 

After the presentation of the two draft 
resolutions a number of representatives 
spoke in favor of the United States resolu- 
tion; several expressed concern that the 
Soviet representative in his speech had not 
accepted the United States proposal. Com- 
menting on the Soviet measure, the Pana- 
ma representative, Mr. Illueca, said that the 
addition of the paragraph concerning the 
summit conference was a dilatory move 
which was not in conformity with the ur- 
gency with which the Soviet complaint was 
first presented. The Chinese spokesman, 
Mr. Trsiang, 
United States proposal, that the usual ob- 
jection to any effective international in- 
spection system, that such inspection opened 
the way to international espionage, was not 


remarked, regarding the 


applicable in this case because there was 
little to be spied upon in the Arctic Circle. 
The Secretary-General, Dag Hammar- 
skjold welcomed the initiative taken by the 
United States in presenting a_ proposal 
which might break up the stalemate from 
the angle of a limited system of inspection. 
He also referred to his earlier welcoming 
of the decision of the Soviet Union to sus- 
pend unilaterally tests of atomic bombs. 
At the 816th meeting of the Council, the 
representative of the United States accepted 
the Swedish amendment, suggesting that 
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the word “the” before “summit confer- 
ence” be replaced by the word “a”. Mr. 
Jarring accepted this change. The Soviet 
representative criticized the United States 
draft resolution because it included no 
American territory and extensive territory 
of the Soviet Union and called it a sheer 
propaganda measure. He said that Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s support of the American 
proposal had weakened the authority of 
the Secretary-General. Mr. Lodge stated 
that an inspection system which would give 
reassurance about surprise attack might 
make the United States flights unnecessary 
and referred to Secretary of State Dulles’s 
statement that such a system would result 
in considerable modification of United 
States practices. 

At the 817th meeting the Council voted 
on the United States resolution, as amended 
by Sweden; 10 votes were cast in favor and 
one opposed (Soviet Union), so that the 
draft was rejected. The Soviet draft reso- 
lution was then put to the vote and re- 
jected by 1 vote in favor (Soviet Union), 
g opposed, and 1 abstention (Sweden). 


Tunisian Question: Complaints of Tunisia 
and France 

On February 18, 1958, the Security 
Council met to consider a complaint em- 
bodied in a letter” from the representative 
of Tunisia concerning what was called an 
act of aggression committed against Tunt- 
sia by France on February 8, 1958, at 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, and a letter" from the 
French representative concerning the situa- 
tion resulting from the aid furnished by 
Tunisia to rebels enabling them to conduct 
operations from Tunisian territory against 
the integrity of French territory and the 
safety of the persons and property of 
French nationals. ‘The United States repre- 
sentative, Mr. Wadsworth, informed the 
Council that his government confirmed its 
decision which was announced the previous 
day to extend its good offices in conjunction 
with the government of the United King- 
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dom in order to assist the governments of 
France and Tunisia to settle outstanding 
problems between them. He also said that 
the offer had been accepted by both parties. 
The Swedish representative, Mr. Carbon- 
nier, suggested that the Council adjourn to 
allow the discussions which were taking 
place to proceed in an atmosphere condu- 
cive to their successful result. The Tunisian 
representative told the Council that his gov- 
ernment would like the adjournment to be 
set for a specific date because the good of- 
fices had not yet begun. He wished to 
reserve the right to call for an urgent meet- 
ing of the Council to resume discussion of 
the matter if the action of good offices did 
not seem to be yielding useful results. The 
French representative stated that his gov- 
ernment had felt that under the circum- 
stances no meeting of the Council was 
necessary and that it had no reservation 
concerning adjournment. In accordance 
with a motion by the representative of 
Japan, the President declared that his pro- 
posal for adjournment was adopted. 
Further developments in the Tunisian 
situation led to the calling of another meet- 
ing of the Security Council on June 2, 
1958, to deal with a letter” from Tunisia 
concerning its complaint regarding acts of 
armed aggression committed against it 
since May 19, 1958, by the French military 
forces stationed in its territory and in Al- 
geria, and a letter” from France concerning 
the complaint which it had brought against 
Tunisia on February 1958 and the situa- 
tion arising out of the disruption by Tuni- 
sia of the modus vivendi which had been 
established since February 1958 with re- 
gard to the stationing of French troops at 
certain points in Tunisian territory. The 
first speaker was Mr. Slim, the Tunisian 
representative, who recalled the circum- 
stances which had led to the request of his 
government for a meeting of the Security 
Council in February. Under the compro- 
mise proposed by the Commission of Good 
Offices to the government of Tunisia, the 
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whole of the French military personnel out- 
side of Bizerte would be withdrawn from 
Tunisia as early as possible, the High Com- 
mand of France would establish further 
troop movements and movements of ma- 
terial and would draw up a schedule which 
would be agreed upon between the French 
and Tunisian authorities. The latter would 
take steps in order to guarantee French 
troops the possibility of leaving Tunisia in 
a dignified way and without any impedi- 
ment. After the date when this movement 
would begin, the Tunisian government 
would report on the restrictions which 
were imposed on February 8, as far as it 
was concerned and as far as the French 
troops outside of Bizerte were concerned. 
In a second stage, during which the good 
ofces of the governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States would be 
available to Tunisia and France, a tempo- 
rary system would be imposed upon Bizerte 
to be established by agreement between 
France and Tunisia. This compromise was 
accepted by the government of Tunisia on 
March 15, 1958, and was to be accepted by 
the French government on April 14, 1958. 
The formal acceptance by the government 
of Mr. Gaillard took place on April 14, but 
a few hours after this, the ministerial crisis 
took place, which delayed the implementa- 
tion; as a result, the good offices activities 
of the two countries were suspended. Mr. 
Slim then listed a number of acts by the 
French forces in Tunisia who, he. said, 
were acting in cooperation with the forces 
in Algeria. 

Mr. Slim then asked the Security Coun- 
cil to note the aggression which he had 
defined in accordance with Article 39 of 
the Charter and also asked it to repel the 
aggression, in removing the causes, and to 
assure the victim of aggression, Tunisia, 
against its continuance or resumption. The 
aggression was based on two causes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Slim: the presence of French 
forces in Tunisia against the will of Tuni- 
sia, and the war in Algeria which had 
spread to Tunisia as a result of the many 
aggressions of the French army against the 


territory of Tunisia.” Mr. Slim then re- 
viewed the background of the first of these 
two causes, referring to the agreement 
signed on March 20, 1956, by France recog- 
nizing the independence of Tunisia and 
the right to the full exercise of its sover- 
eignty in all fields and to the request fol- 
lowing the bombardment of Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef on February 8, 1958, for the full, 
immediate, and complete withdrawal of all 
French forces from Tunisia. ‘Tunisia had 
asked the Security Council to take all 
necessary measures to assist it in the evacu- 
ation of French troops stationed in Tunisia 
against its will. Pending this evacuation 
the delegation of Tunisia asked the Secur- 
ity Council to invite France to have the 
French troops in Tunisia respect the pre- 
ventive security measures taken in regard 
to them by the government of Tunisia on 
February 8, 1958. The Tunisian delega- 
asked that measures be taken 
aimed at making all French forces observe 
the prohibition made on February 8 of any 
access to units of the French Navy to Tuni 
sian ports, of any landings or reinforce 
ments of paratroop units, as well as all 
flights over Tunisian territory. 


tion also 


Mr. Georges-Picot, the French represent- 
ative, stated that Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef was 
not an open city but an armed garrison 
supported by the Tunisian army which 
carried out aggression against a part of 
the French troops. The city constituted a 
training center for the rebels and for the 
transit of arms for the benefit of the Al- 
gerian rebellion. The support by Tunisia 
to the FLN, furthermore, constituted ag- 
He stated that the Tunisian ret 
erence to Article 51 of the Charter as rea 


gression. 


son for its actions in February was unten- 
able, for the article only authorized the 
exercise of the right of legitimate defense 
if there had been an armed attack and au 
thorized it until the Security Council had 
taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. But, he 
said, armed aggression did not exist at the 
time when Tunisia Article 51; 
moreover, the Council had not been in 


invoked 
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formed of the matter when the measures 
in question were taken. These measures, 
he claimed, were taken not only against the 
French troops in Tunisia but also against 
the French civil population and certain 
consulates of the frontier zone. France 
claimed that the government of Tunisia 
had exploited all the facilities of defense 
provided by France in order openly to sup- 
port, on an ever-increasing scale, the parti- 
sans of a rebellion being waged against 
France on French territory. The Tunisian 
government had also failed to fulfill its 
obligations under the Charter, under which 
it was required to live in peaceful and 
friendly relations with the other Members 
of the UN. 

As evidence of the disruption of the 
modus vivendi by Tunisia Mr. Georges- 
Picot described an incident at Rémada 
which he called an act of aggression by 
Tunisia. He asked the Security Council to 
invite the Tunisian government, in this as 
in other cases, to return to the status quo 
ante May 15. He also asked the Security 
Council to adjourn after having invited 
Tunisia to carry on, in conformity with 
Article 33 of the Charter, the negotiations 
now in progress with France and to restore 
immediately within its borders the condi- 
tions necessary for a speedy conclusion of 
those negotiations which will be satisfac- 
tory to both countries. 

The Soviet representative said that the 
Security Council had not received any of- 
ficial communication concerning the results 
or the character of the good offices mission 
and that it would be interesting for the 
Council to have from the representatives 
of the United States and the United King- 
dom some information on how this good 
offices mission was carried out. He gave 
his view that it would be .appropriate to 
propose that the Security Council request 
the representatives of these two nations to 
inform it of the results of their good offices 
intervention, or at least to state how the 
good offices mission proceeded. 

At the 821st meeting Mr. Mestiri, the 
Tunisian representative, stated that the di- 


rect and immediate cause of the incidents 
was due to actions of the French military 
authorities. He said that the measures 
taken by the Tunisian government after 
the bombardment of Sakiet were precau- 
tionary and safeguarding, and that, con- 
trary to what Mr. Georges-Picot said, these 
measures covered the whole of Tunisian 
territory, including the Rémada_ region. 
He noted that at the root of the incidents 
at Rémada were the moves of Colonel 
Mollot, who commanded the French gar- 
rison there. Colonel Mollot had stated to 
foreign press correspondents that he knew 
nothing of the independence of Tunisia 
and that he was responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order in the four administrative 
regions. The presence of the French army 
on Tunisian soil against the will of Tunis 
was, Mr. Mestiri stressed, a permanent 
provocation to the government and_ the 
people; the French army, he asserted, had 
no legal status. He said that the army also 
constituted a permanent threat to the secu- 
rity of Tunisia and to the international 
peace and security of that region of the 
world. Mr. Georges-Picot, replying briefly, 
said that the desire of the French govern 
ment to avoid incidents and to maintain the 
status quo was quite patent; he referred to a 
statement by General de Gaulle concerning 
the intentions of France to settle existing 
difficulties between the two countries. He 
proposed a two-week postponement of the 
debate to allow conversations between the 
two countries to take place. Mr. Slim, the 
Tunisian representative, said that his dele- 
gation did not oppose this suggestion, but 
stated that the Council should set the date 
for its next meeting. The President stated 
that since there was no objection, discus- 
sion of the item by the Council was ad 
journed until June 18. 

At its 826th meeting on June 18 the Se- 
curity Council was informed by Mr. de 
Vaucelles (France) that an agreement had 
been concluded between France and Tuni- 
sia for the evacuation of French troops 
from all Tunisian territory with the excep- 
tion of Bizerte, and for the complete restor- 
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ation of the freedom of movement of 
French forces. The two governments had 
also undertaken to engage in negotiations 
during the four-month interval between the 
present time and the scheduled completion 
of the evacuation, negotiations designed to 
define a provisional statute for the strategic 
base at Bizerte. Mr. Slim (Tunisia) also 
described the exchange of letters between 
his government and the French govern- 
ment. He expressed the hope that the 
agreement would open the way to the set- 
tlement of all outstanding issues between 
the two countries. Mr. Vaucelles voiced 
similar sentiments. The President of the 
Council congratulated the two governments 
for having removed their difficulties 
through direct negotiations. 


Complaint of Lebanon concerning Inter- 
vention in its International Affairs by the 
United Arab Republic 


The 818th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was called at the request of the Leba- 
nese representative in a letter" in which he 
enumerated acts by the United Arab Re- 
public which, if continued, were likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. He cited infiltration of 
armed bands from Syria into Lebanon, the 
participation of United Arab Republic na- 
tionals in acts of terrorism and rebellion 
against the established authorities in Leb- 
anon, the supply of arms from Syria to 
individuals and bands in Lebanon rebelling 
against the established authorities, and the 
waging of a violent radio and press cam- 
paign in the United Arab Republic calling 
for strikes, demonstrations, and the over- 
throw of the established authorities in Leb- 
anon. Mr. Jamali of Iraq, opening the 
discussion, informed the Council that the 
Arab League was expected to meet on May 
31 to discuss the question and that he 
therefore moved that the Council adjourn 
discussion of the subject until June 3 at 
which time it could ascertain whether the 
question could be resolved outside of the 
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Council. It was decided to approve the 
proposal of the representative of Iraq. 

At the 820th meeting of the Council 
on June 2 it was decided to postpone 
the Council meeting until June 5 since the 
Lebanese representative had informed the 
President of the Security Council that his 
delegation would agree to this postpone- 
ment in view of further meetings of the 
Arab League. At the 822d meeting on 
June 5 the Lebanese representative again 
requested a postponement because of con- 
flicting reports received about the proceed- 
ings of the Arab League. The Council 
granted this request. At the 823d meeting 
on June 6, Mr. Malik, the Lebanese repre- 
sentative reported to the Council that the 
Arab League, having been in session for 
six days on the question, had taken no de- 
cision. Then, presenting his formal state- 
ment, Mr. Malik declared that 
consisted of three claims: massive, illegal, 
and unprovoked intervention in the affairs 
of Lebanon by the United Arab Republic 
had occurred; this intervention aimed at 
undermining and did in fact threaten the 
independence of Lebanon; the situation 
created by this intervention was likely, if 
it continued, to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. As 
proof of the intervention Mr. Malik pre- 
sented six sets of facts: a) the supply of 
arms on a large scale from the United Arab 
Republic to subversive elements in Leba- 
non; b) the training in subversion on the 
territory of the United Arab Republic of 
elements from Lebanon and the sending 
back of these elements to Lebanon to sub- 
vert their government; c) the participation 
of United Arab Republic civilian nationals, 
residing in or passing into Lebanon, in sub- 


his case 


versive and terrorist activities in Lebanon; 
d) the participation of United Arab Re- 
public governmental elements in subversive 
and terrorist activities and in the direction 
of rebellion in Lebanon; e) the violent and 
unprecedented press campaign conducted 


by the United Arab Republic against the 
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government of Lebanon; and f) the violent 
and unprecedented radio campaign con- 
ducted by the United Arab Republic incit- 
ing the people of Lebanon to overthrow 
their government. 

Following a detailed elucidation of these 
six groups of facts, Mr. Malik declared that 
the Lebanese case was-a test case, the case 
of every small country in the world. He 
requested that all aspects of the interven- 
tion stop and stated that his country de- 
sired the best possible relations with the 
United Arab Republic. 

Mr. Loutfi (United Arab Reptblic) said 
that only after disturbances in Lebanon had 
become very serious was the complaint 
presented to the Security Council and that 
in order to meet the situation the govern- 
ment of Lebanon had sought to give an 
international aspect to a purely domestic 
problem. He said that it appeared that the 
government of Lebanon did not take seri- 
ously the presentation of its complaint to 
the Arab League and that it had, further- 
more, rejected a resolution proposed by six 
members of the Arab League, Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, and Yemen, 
to the effect that the Council of the Arab 
League decided to put to an end everything 
that might disturb the atmosphere among 
all the member states by every means, to 
request the government of Lebanon to 
withdraw the complaint which it submitted 
to the Security Council, to address an ap- 
peal to the various Lebanese groups in 
order to end the disturbances and to take 
every necessary measure to settle their 
domestic disputes by peaceful and constitu- 
tional means, and to send a committee 
chosen from among members of the Coun- 
cil in order to calm the situation and to 
implement the decision of the Council of 
the League. The United Arab Republic, 
pointed out Mr. Loutfi, accepted this reso- 
lution as the proper solution for this prob- 
lem. 

In reply to the statement of the repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, Mr. Loutfi stated that 
Mr. Malik had based his statements on iso- 
lated facts and individual statements which 


would be very difficult for the Council to 
evaluate. He then examined the situation 
of Lebanon and stated that the leaders of 
the opposition to the present Lebanese gov- 
ernment, whom some newspapers called 
rebels, had all occupied responsible posi- 
tions in Lebanon and that the disturbances 
in Lebanon were mainly due to the fact 
that President Chamoun wished to renew 
his candidacy for the presidency in contra- 
diction to the provisions of the constitution 
and that he proposed to revise the consti- 
tution in order to enable him to present his 
candidacy for the presidency at the next 
elections in September 1958. In support of 
his analysis, Mr. Loutfi quoted a number 
of statements of members of the opposition 
He stated that the United 
Arab Republic could have presented a com- 
plaint against Lebanon for its expulsion of 
nationals of the United Arab Republic 
from its territory, but that it had felt that 
this kind of difference should be solved 
through other channels. In reply to Mr. 
Malik’s request for protection for Lebanon, 
Mr. Loutfi said that no one was threatening 
Lebanon. 

In the subsequent discussion the Japa- 
nese representative requested more complete 
information on the meetings of the Arab 
League dealing with the problem. Mr. 
Jamali (Iraq), in response, stated that the 
Arab League was not able to reach an 
agreed solution so that nothing was to be 
gained from its discussions or resolutions. 
He suggested that the Council adjourn 
until June 10 in order to have time to 
study the situation. The Soviet representa- 
tive stated that his impression of the Leb- 
anese statement was that Mr. Malik had 
failed to demonstrate convincingly the in- 
tervention of the United Arab Republic in 
the domestic affairs of Lebanon; in con- 
trast, the United Kingdom delegate stated 
that the situation as revealed by Mr. Malik 
and substantiated by a wealth of ascertain- 
able facts gave cause for very considerable 
disquiet, not dissipated by the very general 
statement by the representative of the 
United Arab Republic. The Soviet repre- 


in Lebanon. 
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sentative gave his view that the fact that 
the Arab League had considered the ques- 
tion and failed to arrive at a unanimous 
decision because the Lebanese government 
did not endorse the proposal put forward 
unanimously by all the other members of 
the League led to the question of whether 
pressure had not been put upon the Leba- 
nese government by certain circles that 
were not interested in lessening tensions in 
the Middle East. Mr. Jamali stated that 
no resolution was adopted unanimously by 
the Arab League and rejected by Lebanon, 
but that the governments of Iraq and Jor- 
dan, at least, did not support such a draft 
resolution. He also said in reply to several 
comments that he would be willing to give 
the Council information regarding the sit- 
uation which arose in the meetings of the 
Arab League. Mr. Malik, speaking again 
at the close of the meeting, endorsed Mr. 
Jamali’s statement concerning the lack of 
unanimity at the Arab League meeting and 
also declared that Mr. Loutfi’s speech 
which contained detailed reference to the 
internal affairs of Lebanon in itself was 
intervention in its affairs. Mr. 
Loutfi in reply said that it had been neces- 
sary for him to refer to domestic affairs 
of Lebanon in order to prove that the 
question before the Council was a Lebanese 
domestic affair. He also said that accord- 
ing to his information the resolution at the 
Arab League meeting was put forward by 
six countries, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Libya, and the Sudan. 


internal 


As agreed at the 823d meeting, the Coun- 
cil held its next meeting on June 10. Mr. 
Louth maintained that the majority of the 
examples cited by Mr. Malik were based 
on police reports or reports of the Lebanese 
Deuxiéme Bureau which did not give them 
any probative force; all courts in all coun- 
tries did not take such reports into account 
unless they were corroborated by conclusive 
evidence, which was far from being the 
case here. Regarding the accusations by 
Mr. Malik concerning the radio and press 
campaigns, Mr. Loutfi said that the Egyp- 
tian press, generally, only reported what 


had been published by the Lebanese press 
and press agencies; he then quoted extracts 
from Lebanese papers in which leaders of 
the United Arab Republic were attacked, 
and stated that the attack against his coun- 
try had not been confined to the Lebanese 
press and radio. He also said that Lebanon 
had for some time been the scene of plots 
which were hatched against the United 
Arab Republic. 

Mr. Malik then replied to the represent- 
ative of the United Arab Republic, first 
stating that he had been informed by his 
government that the situation was becom- 
ing more urgent, that the infiltration was 
increasing, that the flow of arms into Leba- 
non was increasing, and that, therefore, 
there was a seriousness about the situation 
which did not exist before. He then turned 
to the statement of Mr. Louth and pointed 
out that he had not touched on more than 
15 to 20 percent of the facts to which he, 
Mr. Malik, had referred at the previous 
meeting. Concerning the Egyptian press, 
he said that it was true that in some in- 
stances where he had quoted from Egyp- 
tian and Syrian newspapers, the latter were 
printing material that originated first in 
Lebanon, but printed only that kind of 
material, It was selectivity which was most 
significant, a selectivity which took only 
those parts of the news that came out of 
Lebanon that inflamed and encouraged re- 
bellion and antigovernmental activity in 
Lebanon. He said that there was no press 
in Egypt which defended the point of 
view of Lebanon, but there was a press in 
Lebanon defending the point of view of 
Egypt. 

Turning to the meeting of the Arab 
League, Mr. Malik stated, concerning the 
report given by the representative of the 
United Arab Republic of what happened at 
the meeting, that it was neither complete 
nor even completely in accordance with the 
Most of the delegates at the Arab 


facts. 


League meeting, with the exception of the 
representative of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, took the position that this was a matter 
primarily concerning Lebanon, so that they 
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would withhold their views until they 
found out what Lebanon wished. Toward 
the end of the meeting a text was prepared 
and various members were asked whether 
they would sponsor it. The Chairman of 
the Sudanese delegation read a certain text 
and asked if the rest agreed to it, and there 
was no reply to the question. The repre- 
sentative of Lebanon then asked important 
questions about clarification of the text 
which he received from the Chairman of 
the Sudanese delegation. The clarification 
was so clear as to make it plain that in the 
minds of those who supposedly sponsored 
that text there was no doubt that there was 
interference in Lebanon’s internal affairs 
by the United Arab Republic. At least 
some of the delegates said that their view 
was withheld until they heard Lebanon’s 
opinion of the text. As soon as Lebanon 
rejected it at least three representatives, 
those of Iraq, Jordan, and Libya, said 
that they had nothing to do with the text. 
The report from which the representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic read 
and which was supposed to be the sum- 
mary report of the proceedings of the Arab 
League was not submitted to the League 
itself for final approval, but was drawn up 
after the Council of the Arab League had 
The document which Mr. 
Jamali of Iraq distributed was drawn up 
by the Secretariat of the League without 
the formal approval of the League in ses- 
sion. 

In reply to the charges of Mr. Loutfi 
concerning the expulsion of Syrians from 
Lebanon, Mr. Malik said that there were 
50,000 Syrians living happily in Lebanon 
and that only a very small minority had 
had to leave the country. He called beyond 
credulity the statement that plots were 
being hatched against Syria or Egypt by 
Lebanon. 

A draft resolution” was submitted by 
Mr. Jarring (Sweden) as follows: having 
heard the charges of the representative of 


adjourned, 


Lebanon concerning interference by the 
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United Arab Republic in the internal af- 
fairs of Lebanon and the reply of the 
representative of the United Arab Republic, 
the Security Council decided to dispatch 
urgently an observation group to proceed 
to Lebanon so as to ensure that there was 
no illegal infiltration of personnel or sup- 
ply of arms or other material across the 
Lebanese borders, authorized the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary steps to that 
end, and requested the observation group 
to keep the Security Council currently in- 
formed through the Secretary-General. The 
United States and United Kingdom repre- 
sentatives spoke briefly in favor of the draft 
resolution. Mr. Jamali said that the draft 
resolution might be the right move to take, 
but that a study of the whole Arab world 
should be undertaken by the Security 
Council and that opportunity should be 
given for the views of delegations to be 
expressed on the situation as a whole, and 
in particular as it affected Lebanon. 

The Soviet delegate, Mr. Sobolev, ob- 
served that what he called the rather vague 
statement of the Lebanese representative 
concerning intervention by the United Arab 
Republic in the internal affairs of Lebanon 
had not persuaded his delegation of the 
validity of the charge made by the Leba- 
nese government. Responsible _ political 
leaders, he said, prominent representatives 
of the Lebanese people, failed to support 
the views set forth in the Security Council 
by Mr. Malik, who was, therefore, speak- 
ing with the voice of someone else, of the 
ruling circles of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. There were no grounds, 
in the opinion of the Soviet delegation, for 
any intervention in Lebanon’s internal af- 


fairs from any side, including the Security 


Council. In conclusion Mr. Sobolev called 
upon the Security Council to reject the 
Lebanese complaint as baseless and unjusti- 
fied. 

Mr. Jamali then stated that Nasserism 
was causing the unrest in Lebanon and in 


‘tthe Arab world, that President Nasser 
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sought to dominate the Arab world, apply- 
ing practically the same communist meth- 
ods of subversion from within as those 
used in eastern Europe, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. The trouble in Lebanon, he said, 
reflected the influences of the Soviet Union 
and its attempts through the United Arab 
Republic to have a foothold in the Middle 
East, for it was the Soviet Union which 
was inspiring President Nasser’s domina- 
tion over the Arab world. Mr. Jamali took 
issue with part of the Soviet representa- 
tive’s statement, saying that Mr. Malik and 
President Chamoun were not the voice of 
the west, but the voice of Lebanon, the 
voice of Arab interest. In reply to the 
charge that Lebanon brought the issue to 
both the Security Council and the Arab 
League at the same time, and that Lebanon 
was, therefore, not serious, Mr. Jamali 
gave his conviction that had not Lebanon 
come to the Security Council, the Arab 
League might never have met. Egypt 
would never have gone to the meeting of 
the Arab League had not Lebanon come 


to the Security Council, for the Arab 


League had been paralyzed. It had not 
been meeting because it did not serve Egyp- 
tian purposes, 

The representatives of France, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom then 
spoke in favor of the Swedish draft resolu- 
tion. The United States representative, Mr. 
Lodge, said that the Soviet strictures 
against the United States were so standard- 
ized that it would be a waste of time to 
demonstrate their absurdity. He called at- 
tention to current reports that the situation 
in Beirut was growing increasingly critical 
and that the infiltrations from Syria were 
growing. Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) stated that his delegation considered 
that Mr. Malik had fully made out and 
substantiated his contention that Lebanon 
had suffered and was suffering interference 
from the United Arab Republic and that 
his delegation had not been impressed by 
the attempts made by the representative of 
the United Arab Republic to deny or make 


light of these charges. In connection with 


the Soviet representative’s remarks, he re- 
called that the latter had said that the 
Council should pay attention only to those 
elements in Lebanon which were receiving 
reports from the outside, from the United 
Arab Republic; there was not a word in 
what he said to suggest that he was aware 
that the government of Lebanon 
existed. 

At the 825th meeting the Security Coun- 
cil continued its consideration of the Leba- 
Mr. Matsudaira (Japan) 
opened the discussion, giving the view that 
the Swedish draft resolution represented 
one of the realistic approaches to the prob- 
lem, 
included Panama, Colombia, Canada, and 
China. The delegate of Panama gave his 
view that the observation body referred to 
in the draft resolution could not 


even 


nese complaint. 


Other countries in favor of the draft 


under 
take an investigation of events prior to its 
establishment. It was desirable, he felt, to 
establish clearly the terms of reference of 
the observation group. In supporting the 
draft resolution he wished it clearly under 
stood that the observation group fell within 
the definition he had given, 1.¢., it would 
not undertake inquiries or pronounce judg 
ments on past events. 

Mr. Loutfi expressed the hope that what 
he called prejudging the question by the 
United Kingdom would not influence the 
judgment or attitude of the observation 
group proposed by the representative of 
He said that the United States 
had supported the Lebanese case without 


Sweden. 


giving any proofs and without explaining 
the reasons for such an attitude, and that 
the United States had adopted this attitude 
even before the discussion of the question 
in the Security Council. Mr. Malik then 
said that raised 
questions before the UN as an organiza 


the Lebanese crisis two 
tion: the question of whether the UN could 
save the small. states, and the question of 
whether the UN machinery and whole con 
ception was fit to deal with subversion, 
with indirect aggression. The 
case, he continued, also raised two funda- 


Lebanese 


mental, historic questions for the Arabs: 
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whether there was room for a small, inde- 
pendent, free Arab state, or whether all the 
Arab states would have to merge sooner 
or later into a larger whole; and whether 
the new state of affairs in the Arab world 
would emerge and develop under the sign 
of what he called the universal or under 
the sign of the particular, the exclusive. 
Two fundamental questions for Lebanon 
itself were raised: could Lebanon stand 
the pressure, and did Lebanon have enough 
friends in the Middle East and in the world 
to enable it to stand this pressure? The 
crisis also posed questions to the Soviet 
Union, as to whether in its presence in the 
Middle East there was to be an era of co- 
operation and peace. The western world 
was asked whether it was adequate to meet 
the fundamental changes arising in the 
Middle East or whether it must withdraw 
inevitably from the area. Finally, stressed 
Mr. Malik, there was the problem for the 
whole of the Middle East of whether it 
would serve the peace and stability for the 
area if Lebanon’s independence were lost. 

The Swedish draft resolution was adopted 
by 10 votes in favor and none opposed, 
with 1 abstention (Soviet Union). Mr. 


Sobolev explained his vote, saying that in 
view of the fact that neither the representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic nor the 
representative of Lebanon objected to the 
Swedish draft resolution, the Soviet dele- 
gation abstained from voting on it, but this 
should not be construed as signifying that 
his delegation had in any way altered its 
attitude to the Lebanese complaint. His 
delegation was convinced that the solution 
to the international disputes in Lebanon 
should be sought not in the Security Coun- 


cil but in Lebanon itself. The Secretary- 


General then informed the Council that he 
envisaged an operation on two levels: the 


observation group proper, which might not 
be on the spot immediately because it 
should be composed of highly qualified 
men who had to be collected from various 
corners of the globe, and secondly, the 
group servicing the main group, which 
could be recruited from the personnel in 
the Truce Supervision Organization in 
them could be in 
The President stated 


Jerusalem. Some of 
Lebanon tomorrow. 
that the Council remained seized of the 


question. 





Economic and Social Council 


Resumed Twenty-fourth Session 


The resumed 24th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) was 
held on December 10 and 13, 1957, under 
the presidency of Mr. Mohammad Mir 
Khan (Pakistan)."| The Council elected as 
members of the Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organization, Brazil, 
China, France, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and_ the 
United States. The Council also elected 
Morocco to membership on the Technical 
Assistance Committee to replace the Sudan, 
which had been elected to ECOSOC, there- 
by becoming ineligible for TAC as a non- 
member of the Council. The appointment 
of a number of members of ECOSOC com- 
missions was subsequently confirmed by 
the Council. 

After referring the agenda item concern- 
ing the carriage of narcotic drugs in first- 
aid kits of aircraft engaged in international 
flight to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, ECOSOC decided to approve the 
draft program for 1958 prepared by the 
Secretary-General.’ Regarding resolutions 
and decisions of the General Assembly 
listed in a note by the Secretary-General’ 
the Council, inter alia, transmitted to the 
Commission on the Status of Women the 
resolution concerning seminars on the status 
of women, transmitted to the Commission 
on Human Rights the resolution regarding 
the draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion, and decided upon a number of items 
to be included in the draft agenda for its 
26th session. 


Twenty-fifth Session 

The 25th session of ECOSOC was held 
at UN headquarters from April 18 to May 
2, 1958. Mr. Davidson (Canada) was 
elected president at the opening mecting. 


1For a summary of the 24th session, see Interna- 
tional Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), 
p. 118-129. 

2 Document E/L.776. 


Reports of the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank, and the In- 
ternational Corporation: The 
Council had before it the reports of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the International  Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC). 


Finance 


Following a 
brief review of the activities of IMF pre 
sented by its Managing Director, Mr. Ja- 
cobsson, the Council discussed the Fund's 
report, in connection with which delegates 
commended IMF for its work in restoring 
confidence in currencies during a period of 
international crises and expressed particu- 
IMF 


countries 


lar appreciation for assistance to 
and for the 


The 


Mexican delegate, whose views were en- 


underdeveloped 
Fund’s technical assistance activities. 


dorsed by a number of other representa 
tives, drew the attention of the Council to 
the difficulties arising from the decline in 
raw material prices and the inflationary ten 


dencies in primary producing countries. He 


stressed the necessity of countries in a 
strong surplus position weighing the inter- 
national consequences of their policies. 
Delegates from Greece, the Sudan, Chile, 
and Brazil were among those who empha 
sized the need to review the adequacy of 
IMF reserves with a view to a_ possible 
increase in the quotas of surplus countries. 

The reports of the International Bank’ 
and of IFC* were presented by the Bank’s 
president, Mr. Black. Delegates for the 
most part noted with satisfaction the grow 
ing volume of Bank loans, the increasing 
role of the Bank in the economic develop 
ment of underdeveloped 
Bank’s technical 
the activities of IFC in general. 

The Council took note of the three re- 


countries, the 


assistance program, and 


ports. 


3 Document E/L.777. 

* Document E/3060 and Add.1. 
5 Document E/3059 and Add.1. 
® Document E/3061 and Add.1. 
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Economic Commission for Africa: From 
its roogth to its roogth meetings the Coun- 
cil discussed the establishment of an eco- 
nomic commission for Africa. In consider- 
ing the question, ECOSOC had before it 
two proposals for the terms of reference of 
the proposed commission, one presented by 
the United Kingdom’ and the other by 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Morocco, Libya, 
Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Re- 
public.” Representatives of the latter, as 
well as of Spain, Italy, and Portugal, par- 
ticipated in the Council’s discussion. Pre- 
senting the draft of the African group, the 
representative of the Sudan asserted that 
one of the commission’s stated objectives 
should be the promotion of social as well 
as economic development. Drawing the 
Council’s attention to differences between 
his draft and that of the United Kingdom, 
the Sudanese delegate noted in particular 
the African draft’s provision for including 
in the commission the Soviet Union and 
the United States, who had no direct inter- 
est in Africa, as well as non-African coun- 
tries with direct responsibilities in Africa. 
The United Kingdom representative, in 
presenting his delegation’s draft, main- 
tained that the terms of reference should 
not specifically mention social affairs and 
observed that the omission of social obliga- 


tions in the terms of reference of other re- 


gional commissions had not prevented 


them from dealing with economic activi- 


ties with social implications. He also stated 


that countries with no direct responsibili- 
ties in Africa should not be called upon to 
join the commission, since a list of such 
countries would be difficult to compile. In 
addition, the United Kingdom delegate, 
referring to the African draft’s provision 
that non-African members of the commis- 
sion should refrain from voting in opposi- 
tion to proposals predominantly concern- 
ing the region if supported by a majority 
of the African members, stressed that no 
distinction should be made between Afri- 


7Document E/3095. 
§ Document E/3093. 


can countries and countries having respon- 
sibilities in Africa. 

During the discussion ECOSOC mem- 
bers were in general agreement concerning 
the desirability of establishing an economic 
commission for Africa, but differed pri- 
marily in their views concerning the com- 
mission’s stated sphere of activities and its 
composition. Delegates from Mexico, In- 
donesia, Yugoslavia, and Brazil, among 
others, maintained that the extensive inter- 
relationship between social and economic 
development made desirable specific men- 
tion of the commission’s social obligations 
in its terms of reference. The United States 
delegate agreed with the United Kingdom 
representative, however, that social objec- 
tives should be considered by the Com- 
mission but that other agencies of the UN 
already provided machinery to deal spe- 
cifically with this sphere of activities. In 
connection with the commission’s composi- 
tion delegates from Greece, Poland, and 
the Soviet Union were among those who 
believed that the United States and the 
Soviet Union should be represented, in 
view of the technological and industrial 
knowledge and development of the two 
countries. Representatives from Canada, 
Costa Rica, Liberia, and the United States, 
however, expressed their feeling that repre- 
sentation on the commission should be 
limited to African countries or countries 
with direct interest in the continent, in 
order to avoid the introduction of elements 
of political and economic controversy in 
the commission’s activities. 

At its 1017th meeting ECOSOC received 
a draft resolution’ which had been pre- 
pared by the Sudanese delegation and re- 
vised in the light of the Council’s discus- 
sion and of a number of various proposed 
amendments. The Council also considered 
a Polish amendment,” modified by its spon- 
sor during the discussion, providing for 
liaison between the proposed economic 
commission for Africa and other regional 
commissions. Taking a separate vote on 

® Document E/L.780/Rev.1. 

” Document E/L.784. 
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the paragraph of the draft resolution con- 
cerning the composition of the commission, 
the Council rejected by a vote of 12 to 5, 
with 1 abstention, the provision that the 
Soviet Union and the United States be in- 
cluded in the membership of the commis- 
sion. The Polish amendment was adopted 
by 11 votes to 2, with 5 abstentions, and the 
draft resolution as a whole, establishing 
the Economic Commission for Africa and 
setting forth its terms of reference, was 
adopted unanimously. Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia, was elected as headquarters of the 
commission at ECOSOC’s 1o21st meeting. 

Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries: At its 1oogth meeting 
ECOSOC took up the question of indus- 
trialization in underdeveloped countries in 
connection with which it received the Sec- 
retary-General’s reports on implementation 
of the and 
productivity" and on organizational and 


program on industrialization 
administrative machinery,” and the first 
issue of the Bulletin on Industrialization 
and Productivity.” Members of the Council 
commended the reports and proceeded to 
discuss the role of industrialization in eco- 
nomic development. A 
prepared by the Economic Committee was 
taken up by ECOSOC at its 1o20th meet- 
ing and adopted unanimously." Under the 
terms of Part A of the resolution ECOSOC, 
inter alia, emphasized the need to accelerate 
the work on industrialization and produc- 
tivity, requested the Secretary-General to 
encourage the organization of seminars, 


draft resolution 


consultations, and training centers to facili- 
tate the application of the program, wel- 
comed the information that cooperation 
with the specialized agencies concerned had 
been developed and would continue, em- 
phasized the desirability of strengthening 
the substantive servicing of the UN tech- 
nical assistance operations in the field of 
industrialization and of maintaining close 
relationships with the Expanded Program 


11 Document E/3078. 
122 Document E/3079. 
13 Document E/3051. 
% Document E/3112. 
% Document E/3058 


and the Special Fund, recognized the work 
being done by the regional economic com- 
missions in industrialization and produc- 
tivity, and invited the Secretary-General to 
establish a committee of experts to review 
and make recommendations concerning the 
program of work in industrialization and 
productivity. Part B of the resolution, 
recognizing that industrialization could not 
be undertaken on the desired scale without 
continuing imports of the equipment re- 
quired and that the latter had to be paid 
for by exports of the underdeveloped coun 
tries, and recognizing the importance at- 
tached to the relationship between the 
prices of the raw materials exported by the 
underdeveloped countries and of the manu- 
factured goods exported by the industrial- 
ized countries for the industrial and gen- 
eral economic advancement of the under- 
developed countries, looked forward to the 
further exploration of commodity problems 
in the light of the desirability of achieving 
a sound international economic balance. 
At its ro1g4th meeting ECOSOC opened 
its discussion of the development of water 
resources in underdeveloped countries, us- 
ing as the basis of its debate four studies: 
Water for Industrial Use," Integrated River 
Basin Development,” a report on interna 
tional cooperation with respect to water 
resource development,” and another on ex- 
Members of 


isting hydrologic services.” 


the Council commented briefly on the four 
studies and subsequently referred the mat- 
ter to the Economic Committee which pre- 
pared a draft resolution on the matter.” 
The resolution as unanimously adopted by 
ECOSOC, inter alia, 1) commended the 
panel of experts for the report on inte 
grated river basin development and noted 
with interest the efforts being made to 
formulate legal principles applicable to 
users of international rivers; 2) commended 
the Secretary-General World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO) for 


andthe 


% Document E/3066 
"% Document E/3071. 
% Document E/307 
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the report on existing hydrologic services 
and noted the recommendations concerning 
the functions of WMO in hydrology; 3) 
commended the Secretary-General for the 
report on water for industrial use and 
called special attention to the importance 
of water pollution abatement in industrial- 
ized countries and of preventing water pol- 
lution in countries in the early stages of in- 
dustrialization; and 4) noted the report of 
the Secretary-General on international co- 
operation with respect to water resources 
development, commended the  Secretary- 
General and the specialized agencies for 
their cooperation in carrying forward con- 
sultations on water resources problems, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to take 
measures to establish within the Secretariat 
a center to promote coordinated efforts for 
the development of water resources, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to give 
proper consideration to applications by gov- 
ernments for assistance in the development 
of river basins, including the joint develop- 
ment of international rivers, and requested 
the Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies to develop a program of studies 
relating to problems of water resources and 
to integrate river basin development. 


United Nations Children’s Fund: The 
Council at its roroth meeting received re- 
ports concerning meetings of the Executive 
Board of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF).” In considering the re- 
ports members of ECOSOC stated their 
approval of UNICEF's activities, particu- 
larly in malaria eradication, maternal and 
child welfare, and nutrition. It was sug- 
gested that UNICEF's activities be coordi- 
nated with programs of national govern- 
ments, the specialized agencies, and the UN 
Bureau of Social Affairs and that financial 
support for UNICEF from governments 
and private sources be increased. A draft 
resolution,’ submitted by Brazil, France, 
Greece, Sudan, and Yugoslavia, amended 


2 Documents E/2977, E/3050, and E/3083 and 
Corr... 
21 Document E/L.785. 


22 Document E/L.787. 
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during the debate and adopted unani- 
mously by the Council, took note of the 
reports and expressed the hope that coun- 
tries would consider ways and means to 
increase their effective support to UNICEP. 

At its 1020th meeting ECOSOC elected 
ten members to the UNICEF Executive 
Board. 

Other Matters: At its 1o1gth meeting the 
Council had before it a United States and 
Netherlands joint draft resolution concern- 
ing General Assembly Resolution 1166 
(XII) on the establishment of an executive 
committee of the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees.” 
A separate vote on the paragraph regarding 
the terms of reference of the proposed com- 
mittee was requested by the Soviet delegate, 
who claimed that the draft resolution had 
been prompted by political motives, gave 
undue importance to the refugee problem, 
and enlarged the scope of the General As- 
sembly resolution concerned. The paragraph 
was adopted by 15 votes to 2, with 1 ab- 
stention. The Council adopted the draft 
resolution as a whole by 15 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions, and subsequently elected 
24 members to the committee. 

The report of the Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations on ap- 
plications for hearings was adopted by 
ECOSOC at its rooyth meeting with no 
discussion.” The committee’s report on ap- 
plications and re-applications for consulta- 
tive status was taken up by ECOSOC at its 
rorgth meeting." The discussion focussed 
on two amendments to the committee’s draft 
resolution, one submitted by the Soviet 
Union proposing that the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation be granted 
category B consultative status,” and a second 
by Costa Rica and Mexico proposing that 
the American Coffee Federation be placed 
on the register.” The Council rejected the 
Soviet amendment by 11 votes to 3, with 
4 abstentions, rejected the Costa Rican and 

23 Document E/3100. 

** Document E/3073. 
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Mexican amendment by 8 votes to 5, with 
5 abstentions, and adopted by 14 votes to 2, 
with 2 abstentions, the draft resolution, 
which granted the request of the Associated 
Countrywomen of the World for reclassifi- 
cation from the register to category B, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to place the 
International Bureau of Motor-Cycle Man- 
ufacturers on the register of nongovern- 
mental organizations, and deferred consid- 
eration of the applications of the Inter- 
American Planning Society and the In- 
ternational Confederation of Senior Public 
Servants for category B consultative status 
until 1959. 

At its 1020th meeting the Council pro- 
ceeded to the elections for two functional 
commissions. Members elected to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights included France, 
Iraq, India, the Philippines, the Soviet 
Union, and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Those elected to the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women were the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Greece, and 
Israel. Members elected to the Technical 
Assistance Committee were the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 


the United Arab Republic. 


Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe: The 
thirteenth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) was held from 
April g to 24, 1958, under the chairman- 
ship of Oscar Lange (Poland).” Review- 
ing the activities of ECE’s committees and 
groups of experts, were 
unanimous in stressing the value of the 
work of the Commission and its commit- 
tees and reaffirmed the their 
respective governments to continue in ac- 


representatives 


desire of 


tive cooperation with ECE. They also ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the practical 
and flexible measures taken by ECE with 
respect to procedure and methods for the 


exchange of technical and scientific infor- 


mation and at the contacts established be- 


77UN Press Release No. ECE/GEN/435, May 
1958. For a summary of the twelfth session, see In 


tween experts, particularly through the or- 
ganization of study tours. 

Discussing the report of the special meet- 
ing of government experts on energy prob- 
lems held in Geneva in March 1958, some 
delegations stressed the importance of the 
studies proposed by the special meeting. 
Others expressed doubt as to the usefulness 
of the joint undertaking of such studies, 
pointing out that the coverage of energy 
needs depended largely upon national eco- 
nomic policies. Discussing European col- 
laboration in the energy field, representa- 
tives of Hungary, the Soviet Union, and 
Czechoslovakia, favored special periodic 
meeting of energy experts, while others, 
such as the United Kingdom and Nether- 
lands delegates, opposed such a procedure. 
A number of delegations urged the impos- 
sibility of discussing energy problems with- 
out reference to the impact upon them of 
nuclear energy. 

Regarding a Soviet proposal for the 
study on a regional basis of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, a number of delegations 
stated their view that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was the 
competent body for conducting such stud- 
ies, that the number of available experts 
on nuclear energy was limited, and that the 
establishment of a special body within the 
Commission for the study of such problems 
might result in duplication of effort. 

Turning to the activities of the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade, the 
Commission emphasized the importance of 
its work, particularly in the light of the 
slackening in the growth of intra-European 
trade. Representatives of certain countries 
referred to the increases in east-west trade 
during the previous year, while others 
stated that the rate of increase in their trade 
had been recently reduced. The Soviet 
delegate urged that the committee should 
more actively pursue its efforts to elimi- 
nate obstacles to trade and that the level 
and intensity of the work should be in- 
creased. Delegations of Bulgaria, Hungary, 


ternational Organization, Summer 1957 (Vol Il, 
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and Poland suggested that the committee 
at its next session could prepare the work 
of a conference of ministers to deal with 
trade questions, as proposed by the Soviet 
delegation. The United Kingdom delegate 
expressed the view that the committee could 
explore the question of reducing trade re- 
strictions, but that eastern European coun- 
tries would have to offer on a reciprocal 
basis an adequate counterpart to tariff re- 
ductions and the elimination of quantita- 
tive restrictions. In regard to the commit- 
tee’s impending discussion concerning the 
European Economic Community, the dele- 
gate of France proposed that the committee 
should also study the effects upon Euro- 
pean trade of other efforts to achieve eco- 
nomic integration on a sub-regional basis 
in Europe. The United States representa- 
tive stated his belief that the common 
market would lead to expanded world 
trade, whereas other delegates emphasized 
their feeling that the common market 
would have harmful effects upon the devel- 
opment of intra-European trade and parti- 
cularly upon trade between east and west. 

In discussing the economic situation in 
Europe the Commission had before it the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1958” pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. A number of 
delegates emphasized in this connection the 
value of the increasing volume of statistics 
from the countries of eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Many representatives in 
reporting on economic conditions in their 
respective countries stressed the role that 
ECE could play in the expansion and im- 
provement of economic cooperation between 
eastern and western Europe. 

The Commission adopted for the follow- 
ing year its program of work which pro- 
vided that its committees and groups of 
experts would continue the study of Euro- 
pean problems in the fields of agriculture, 
coal and gas, electric power, housing, in- 
land transport, steel, timber, development 
of trade and industry, and materials. It 
also adopted resolutions concerning the de- 
velopment of the exchange of economic, 

% Document E/ECE/317. 


technical, and_ scientific documentation 
among ECE members; promotion of the 
study of energy prvblems in Europe by 
subsidiary bodies of the Commission; fur- 
ther development of contacts between mem- 
bers of ECE, particularly by study tours of 
experts of different countries and by further 
facilities for business visitors and tourists; 
promotion of economic relations and co 
operation among countries participating in 
the Commission’s work; cooperation among 
regional commissions to enhance the expan- 
sion of mutually beneficial commercial and 
other economic relations between countries 
participating in their work; the study of 
water pollution control problems in Europe 
and of the economic problems concerning 
plastics and artificial and synthetic fibres; 
and the Commission’s program of work for 
1958-1959. Other resolutions adopted dur- 
ing the thirteenth session 1) invited ECE’s 
committees and other organs to continue to 
devote attention to aspects of productivity 
related to the points included in their re- 
spective programs of work; 2) requested 
the Executive Secretary to inform the Com- 
mission at its next session of progress on 
regional cooperation in the economic as- 
pects of the peaceful uses of nuclear en- 
ergy; 3) called upon member states to use 
on a commercial basis opportunities avail- 
able for developing the exchange of ex- 
perience regarding consumer goods, par- 
ticularly with respect to production tech- 
niques; 4) requested the Economic and 
Social Council to take account of requests 
of certain European countries interested in 
receiving aid under the Expanded Techni- 
cal Assistance Program; and 5) recom- 
mended European countries to submit to 
the Committee on the Development of 
Trade any suggestions they might have for 
the further development among ECE mem- 
bers of mutually advantageous trade and 
other economic relations on a commercial 
basis. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East: The fourteenth session of the 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) was held in Kuala 
Lumpur, Federation of Malaya, from March 
5 to 15, 1958, under the chairmanship of 
Dato Abdul Razak bin Dato Hussein (Fed- 
eration of Malaya).” In reviewing the 
economic situation in Asia the Commission 
discussed in particular measures, such as 
diversification of production and_ price 
stabilization measures, which could be un- 
dertaken to continue development effort in 
the region while maintaining economic sta- 
bility; it considered also international com- 
modity agreements for regulation of the 
volume or prices of exports of tea, sugar, 
and tin, the need for maintenance of high 
and stable levels of employment, income, 
and demand in industrial countries to se- 
cure steady and growing markets for the 
products of primary exporting countries in 
the region, the heavy strain on the limited 
fluctuating foreign exchange reserves of the 
countries in the region resulting in part 
from their need to finance imports for de- 
velopment purposes, and, in that connec- 
tion, the desirability of an increased flow of 
external capital into the area and the need 
to intensify the mobilization of domestic 
savings as the basis for economic growth, 
the importance of attracting private foreign 
investment and the technical knowledge as- 
sociated therewith, and the need for an in- 
crease in the production of food in view 
of the high rate of population growth. 
Studying the report of the working party 
on economic development and planning, 
the Commission suggested that problems of 
shortage of trained personnel, inadequacy 
of techniques of production, and frequent 
lack of essential statistics might be partly 
overcome by increased exchange of tem- 
porary solutions reached by the various 
countries. Regarding stabilization of prices 
of major agricultural products, the Com- 
mission recommended increased attention 
on the immediate problems of storage of 
food grains and on agricultural price and 
income support policies. 
2®Economic and Social Council 
(26th session), Supplement No. 2. 
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Turning to trade matters, the Commis- 
sion examined the report of the Committee 
on Trade, in connection with which it 
urged that continued attention be paid to 
the problem of stability of primary com- 
modity prices, stressed the importance of 
steps taken by countries of the region to 
simplify the formalities or eliminate un- 
necessary restrictions in import and export 
licensing procedures, and approved the 
committee’s recommendation that a study 
be undertaken on trade in minerals and 
mineral products of the region. The Com- 
mission discussed extensively the possible 
repercussions of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) on ECAFE countries. 
Pointing out their obligations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
representatives of EEC explained to ECAFE 
members that the legitimate trade of third 
countries would be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Rome Treaty. 
The Commission endorsed the suggestions 
that ECAFE member governments should 
prepare studies on the possible repercus- 
sions of EEC on their principal export 
products and asked the secretariat to pre- 
pare and circulate to 
Trade analytical 
studies undertaken by other international 
agencies. The Commission took up the pro 


the Committee on 


reviews of important 


posal to convene intraregional trade _pro- 
motion talks and adopted a_ resolution 
which, considering it desirable to expand 
further trade between the countries of the 
region, decided to hold the proposed talks 
on an experimental basis within the frame- 
work of UN resolutions and requested the 
Executive Secretary to arrange for the hold- 
ing of the talks as early as practicable. 
Regarding the report of the Committee 
on Industry and Natural Resources the 
Commission discussed, in particular, indus- 
trialization in the region, the exchange of 
information concerning small-scale indus- 
tries, the preparation of regional geological 
and mineral maps, studies on mineral re- 
sources development, steps toward the de- 
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velopment of the iron and steel industries, 
plans for harnessing hydroelectric power 
and for rural electrification, and develop- 
ments in the economic applications of 
atomic energy. The Commission also dis- 
cussed reports of the Inland Transport 
Committee, the Bureau of Flood Control 
and Water Resources Development, the 
Third Regional Technical Conference on 
Water Resources Development, and the 
Committee for Co-ordination of Investiga- 
tions of the Lower Mekong Basin. In con- 
sidering the latter, the Commission adopted 
a resolution commending the extent of in- 
ternational cooperation already achieved 
and the concerted action taken by the gov- 
ernments of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam for the de- 
velopment of the lower Mekong basin, ex- 
pressing the belief that development of the 
basin would contribute to the improvement 
of economic development and human wel- 
fare in the area, noting with appreciation 
the offer of assistance by several UN Mem- 
bers for the implementation of the pro- 
gram of studies and investigations of the 
basin, urging the UN to give the highest 
priority to the project when the special 
projects fund was set up, and requesting 
the Executive Secretary to aid the Commit- 
tee for Co-ordination in facilitating imple- 
mentation of the program of investigations. 

Other reports considered by the Commis- 
sion included those on the first session of 
the Conference of Asian Statisticians, the 
Second Workshop on Problems of Budget 
Reclassification and Management, a coordi- 
nated policy regarding family levels of 
living, agricultural development in the re- 
gion, Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), ILO, and UNESCO activities of 
interest to ECAFE, and UN technical as- 
sistance in Asia and the Far East in 1957. 
The Commission also passed a resolution 
which recommended to the Economic and 
Social Council that Iran be admitted as a 
member of ECAFE and decided further 
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to hold its fifteenth session in Australia in 
1959. 

Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica: The seventh session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
was held at La Paz, Bolivia, from May 15 
to 29, 1957, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Hugo Moreno Cérdova (Bolivia).” 
The Commission first considered trade 
questions, stressing the need for greater 
multilateralism and for closer integration 
of the Latin American economies and fo- 
cussing its attention on the problem of pay- 
ments in compensatory trading accounts, 
the project for the creation of 4 regional 
market, the possible repercussions of the 
establishment of a common European 
market, and the study of commodity trade. 
Under the terms of the resolutions which 
it adopted in connection with these matters 
the Commission 1) noted the reports of the 
first sessions of the Trade Committee and 
of the Central Banks Working Group on a 
Multilateral Payments System, noted that 
the Latin American clearing-accounts coun- 
tries were prepared to explore the possi- 
bility of initiating a study of the agree- 
ments in force for each pair of contracting 
parties in Latin America, and requested 
that its secretariat, in carrying out this 
study, cooperate at the technical and secre- 
tariat levels with the group of countries 
concerned and that it transmit to the Trade 
Committee the observations formulated on 
the draft standard payments agreement and 
procedures prepared by the Central Banks 
Working Group; 2) decided that the secre- 
tariat should transmit to the secretariat of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the Organization of American 
States a report on studies carried out, under 
way, or scheduled in relation to the prob- 
lem of payments and the possibility of cre- 
ating a regional market in Latin America, 
in order to prevent the duplication of the 
activities of the two organizations; 3) rec- 
ommended to the secretariat the desirability 
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of expediting the work and studies bearing 
upon the establishment of a regional mar- 
ket; 4) requested ECLA to continue to ob- 
serve the economic integration of Europe 
and other areas and decided that studies 
should be carried out on world market 
prospects for Latin American primary 
commodities, taking into consideration in 
particular the consequences that might arise 
from the European common market, from 
the possible establishment of a free trade 
zone in Europe, and from other similar 
projects; 5) recommended that ECLA 
member grant the greatest 
possible facilities to the expansion of the 
international trade of the landlocked coun- 
tries; and 6) recommended to the secre- 
tariat that it intensify its studies on inter- 
Latin American trade, principally with a 
view to suggesting measures whereby the 
structural disequilibria in the balance-of- 
payments situation of some Latin American 


governments 


countries might be remedied and to ex- 
panding trade within and cutside Latin 
America at increasingly high levels, calcu- 
lated to expedite the transition towards 
greater liberalization of trade and a multi- 
lateral payments system. 

In dealing with economic development, 
industry, and energy, the Commission de- 
voted attention to economic development 
problems and policy, discussing external 
vulnerability of the Latin American coun- 
tries and remedial measures, disequilibrium 
between agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment and its implications for govern- 
ment policy, problems arising from the 
growth of the labor force in relation to 
changes in the economic structure, foreign 
capital and transmission of technology, and 
the technique of analysis and projections in 
the programming of economic develop- 
ment. 
the secretariat that besides continuing its 
methodological studies on the analysis and 
projection of development on the basis of 
the experience of the Latin American coun- 
tries, it devote attention to the specific prob- 
lems relating to programming by sectors 
and by regions and to the preparation, pre- 


The Commission recommended to 


sentation, and evaluation of individual 
projects. Regarding the economic integra- 
tion of Central America, the Commission 
congratulated the Economic Co-operation 
Committee on its progress, took note of the 
importance of the committee’s agreement 
on the signing by Costa Rica, el Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, in 
the near future, of a Central American 
multilateral free trade and economic inte- 
gration treaty and of an agreement on 
Central American integration industries, 
and recommended to members of ECIA 
that they study the procedures and progress 
of the Central American 
gration program as constituting an experi- 


economic inte- 
ment of great significance for the evalua- 
tion of other possible similar projects in 
Latin America, especially those relating to 
the Latin American regional market. 
With respect to other aspects of economic 
development the Commission 1) recom- 
mended the continuation of studies by the 
secretariat of the social aspects of economic 
development, the extension of knowledge 
in the socio-economic field, and social wel- 
fare in close relation to economic develop 
ment; 2) expressed interest in the continu- 
ance of the experiment in decentralizing 
technical assistance in Latin America and 
recommended that the secretariat collabo- 
ate with the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration in preparing and keeping up to 
date a register of Latin American experts 
in the various fields of economic activity 
and of the region’s institutes of technologi- 
cal research whose technical assistance 
might be useful to member governments; 
3) recommended that the secretariat con- 
tinue studies in the ficld of the iron and 
steel making and transforming industries, 
that the work of the Pulp and Paper Ad 
visory Group be continued in the countries 
that so requested, that ECLA members 
study the possibilities of utilizing nuclear 
energy and consider the desirability of 
placing such studies in the hands of public 
and private entities responsible for the 
various aspects of energy supply, that the 
secretariat keep in touch with the Latin 
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American governments to ensure that the 
utilization of rivers and lakes was effected 
on the basis of adequate planning by inter- 
national technical commissions, and_ that 
the secretariat, in cooperation with TAA, 
sponsor a special meeting on the mining 
industry in Latin America. 

The Commission discussed the agricul- 
tural situation in Latin America, pointing 
out, inter alia, that the increment in total 
production was unsatisfactory in relation 
to the growth of population and income. 
Showing its concern for the low produc- 
tivity of agricultural labor and the slow 
rate of improvement, the Commission rec- 
ommended to ECLA members that in their 
programs of research on the agricultural 
economy of their countries they attach spe- 
cial importance to the study and improve- 
ment of the productivity of labor, land, 
capital, and in inputs, and recommended 
to the secretariat that it continue its studies 
on productivity, furnish governments with 
the methodology necessary for the under- 
taking of country studies in this field, and 
that at the request of governments it advise 
and assist countries on the improvement of 


productivity. Other resolutions adopted by. 


the Commission in the agricultural sphere 
concerned a request for collaboration of 
the secretariat with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization 
study of the trends and prospects for the 
production and consumption of timber and 
forest products in Latin America, the pro- 
vision of ECLA and the ex- 
change of information among governments 
on the problem of uneconomic farms, and 
the provision of ECLA guidance in con- 
ducting studies on the efficiency and pros- 
pects of coflee growing and processing. 


regarding a detailed 


assistance 


Statistical Commission: The tenth session 
of the Statistical Commission was held at 
UN Headquarters from April 28 to May 
15, 1958, under the chairmanship of 
George E. Wood (New Zealand).” The 
Commission discussed the development of 


31UN Press Release STAT/243, May 15, 1958. For 
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statistical standards by the UN and the 
specialized agencies during the previous 
two years on the basis of a report prepared 
by the UN Secretariat.” The Commission 
stressed the value of publications of the 
UN Statistical Office and drew to the atten- 
tion of ECOSOC and the General Assem- 
bly the merit, particularly to underdevel- 
oped countries, of publications dealing with 
statistical methods. The Commission agreed 
that although the quality of statistics was 
primarily the responsibility of the national 
statistical offices, there was need for guid- 
ance by the Statistical Office and the spe- 
cialized agencies. The Commission noted 
with gratification that, due to the decision 
of the General Assembly to set up a special 
fund for economic development, it would 
be possible to initiate training programs in 
statistics. 

Noting the work done in preparation for 
the 1960 world population census program, 
the Commission recommended that the 
Secretariat continue to develop a program 
of technical assistance, training, and expert 
advice for the preparation and conduct of 
national censuses. After noting the useful- 
ness of the methodological studies and tech- 
nical manuals prepared by the Secretariat, 
the Commission expressed the hope that 
the Secretariat would be able to continue 
assembling, analyzing, and disseminating 
technical information based on the experi- 
ence of the new series of censuses and in 
particular on the extent to which inter- 
national recommendations had been useful 
or required modifications. With regard to 
a draft concerning principles and recom- 
mendations for national censuses, it was 
pointed out that the document represented 
a compromise of methods and viewpoints 
among many countries and that the value 
of the recommendations could be deter- 
mined only after application. In this con- 
nection the Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion generally endorsing the principles con- 
tained in the draft, recommending that the 

2 Document E/CN.3/249. 
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Commission’s comments be taken into ac- 
count during the preparation of the final 
version, and recommending that the prin- 
ciples, as revised, and the handbook of 
census methods be issued as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Regarding standards for basic industrial 
statistics, the Commission considered the 
draft revisions to the international stand- 
ards and made several recommendations 
for their improvement. The Commission 
also adopted two resolutions, the first of 
which invited the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue work on the revised set of standards 
for use in basic industrial inquiries and to 
prepare, with the cooperation of member 
states, a comparative study of the systems 
of basic industrial statistics in use, and to 
inform governments of the 1963 world pro- 
gram of basic industrial statistics. The sec- 
ond resolution invited ECOSOC to con- 
sider the adoption of a resolution recom- 
mending that governments compile com- 
prehensive data for industry for 1963 or 
thereabouts, taking into account the inter- 
national recommendations designed to im- 
prove the comparability of the data. 

The Commission requested the Secre- 
tary-General to revise two reports on na- 
tional accounts and on capital formation in 
the light of the opinion that the studies 
adopted an approach somewhat highly re- 
fined for immediate purposes. The Com- 
mission also decided to request the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare a national accounts 
manual to supplement the two reports. The 
Secretary-General was also requested to 
continue, by means of consultation with 
statistical offices of member states, confer- 
ences, and special working groups, the 
study of existing systems of national ac- 
counts. With regard to the problems and 
methods of capital formation statistics, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped countries, the 
Commission was of the opinion that the 
Secretary-General should continue to assess 
critically the methods and sources em- 
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ployed and should assist countries in all 
possible ways. 

Commission on Human Rights: From 
March 10 to April 3, 1958, the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights held its fourteenth 
session at UN _ headquarters under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Gunewardene (Cey- 
lon). 

In examining the UN program of advi- 
sory services in the field of human rights, 
the Commission adopted two resolutions, 
one recommending dn increase in the pro- 
gram and a second taking note of the rec- 
ommendation of the seminar on criminal 
law and procedure held in the Philippines 
that a seminar on the same subject be held 
in 1962 and inviting the committee on the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile to take the dis- 
cussions of the seminar into consideration. 

The Commission had before it a report 
of the Committee on Freedom of Informa- 
tion in connection with which it adopted 
a resolution submitted by Ceylon, India, 
Iran, and Poland, requesting ECOSOC and 
UNESCO and other specialized agencies 
to consider and implement the committee’s 
suggestions concerning assistance to under- 
developed countries in building up ade- 
quate media of information and their use 
for the free flow of undis- 
torted news and information. 
mission also approved a proposal that the 


accurate and 
The Com- 


Commission consider at its next session pro- 
cedures for ensuring constant review of 
problems of freedom of information. The 
Commission rejected a proposal seeking to 
continue the work of the committee. 
With respect to the periodic reports on 
human rights the Commission  unani 
mously adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Secretary-General submit to its 
next session suggestions for a plan to guide 
governments in preparing future triennial 
reports on human rights. The Commis 
sion noted that only 35 governments had 


transmitted reports, and expressed the hope 
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that other governments would transmit 
them before the next session of the Com- 
mission. 

On the problem of communications re- 
ceived concerning human rights the Com- 
mission appointed a seven-member com- 
mittee to study the question and requested 
ECOSOC to re-examine its resolutions re- 
lating to communications on human rights 
with a view to establishing a procedure in 
handling communications which was better 
calculated to promote respect for and ob- 
servance of fundamental human rights. The 
Commission took note of the distribution 
of the list of communications alleging vio- 
lation of human rights and the replies by 
governments. 

The Commission received the report of 
a committee which had been established to 
deal with the yearbook on human rights. 
A draft resolution prepared by the commit- 
tee and adopted by the Commission called 
for the continuation of the annual publica- 
tion of the yearbook, restricted the size of 
the volume, stated the decision to publish 
statements from governments on specific 
rights, and recommended to governments 
that they use the yearbook in preparing 
their annual reports. 

Among its other decisions the Commis- 
sion 1) adopted a resolution stating that 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
should be a required subject of study in all 
schools and recommending that states take 
steps giving effect to this decision; 2) rec- 
ommended that the Commission’s sessions 
be continued on an annual basis; 3) 
adopted resolutions taking note of the re- 
port of the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities and endorsing the subcommission’s 
view that a second conference of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations interested in the 
eradication of prejudice and discrimination 
should be held in 1959; 4) adopted a reso- 
lution expressing appreciation to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization for its work 
toward eliminating discrimination in em 
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ployment and occupation; and 5) discussed 
and took note of a progress report sub- 
mitted by the committee for studying the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile. 

The tenth session of the Subcommission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities was held at UN head- 
quarters from January 13 to February 7, 
1958, under the chairmanship of Mo- 
hammed Awad (Egypt). The Subcom- 
mission devoted most of its session to a 
detailed examination of the draft report 
prepared by a special rapporteur on the 
subject of religious rights, particularly re- 
garding unwarranted interference of gov- 
ernments in matters of religion. Based on 
reports from governments and_ other 
sources, the report had concluded that there 
was an increasing measure of religious 
toleration in most countries. The Subcom- 
mission requested the Secretary-General to 
furnish the rapporteur with the assistance 
necessary to enable him to complete the 
final report in time for presentation in 
1959. The Subcommission also adopted a 
resolution informing the Secretary-General 
that it would appreciate publication of re- 
ports on conditions in individual countries 
prepared by the rapporteur with the assist- 
ance of the UN Secretariat on the basis of 
information received from the governments 
concerned and from other sources. 

In approving proposals by its special rap- 
porteur regarding a study of discrimination 
in political rights, the 
stated its intention to undertake a more 
detailed study of the question at its session 


Subcommission 


in 1959. The rapporteur informed the 
Subcommission that the completed study 
would include, among other topics, ma- 


terial on conditions for participating in 
elections, eligibility for elective or non- 
elective public office, and separate represen- 
tation of distinct groups. 

The Subcommission considered a report 
on discrimination in employment, which 
had been prepared by the International La- 
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bor Office, containing texts of a proposed 
international convention and a_ proposed 
recommendation on discrimination in re- 
spect of employment and occupation. De- 
ciding to retain the subject on its agenda 
in 1959, the Subcommission approved a 
resolution expressing appreciation of and 
satisfaction with steps taken by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization toward the 
adoption of measures designed to prevent 
discrimination in employment and occupa- 
tion. 

In addition, the Subcommission 1) ap- 
proved a resolution recommending that a 
second conference of non-governmental or- 
ganizations interested in the eradication of 
prejudice and discrimination be held in 
1959 and suggesting that the Secretary- 
General consult with the organizations 
concerned on the agenda and other ar- 
rangements; and 2) asked assistance of the 
Secretary-General in enabling it to carry 
out studies on a number of important arti- 
cles of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which it had not covered. The 
Subcommission also heard a report on the 
work of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization on 
discrimination in education. 


Commission on the Status of Women: 
The twelfth session of the Commission on 
the Status of Women was held in Geneva, 
March 17—April 3, 1958, under the chair- 
manship of Begum Anwar Ahmed (Paki- 
stan).” Discussing political rights of 
women the Commission stressed the im 
portance not only of recognizing these 
rights but also of educating women in the 
use of them. The Commission emphasized 
the need for equality of women in the ac- 
cess to and in the exercise of all public 
services and functions and 
adopted a resolution deciding to bring up 
With re- 


spect to the access of women to education 


accordingly 
to date its study of this matter, 


the Commission focussed its attention on 


a report prepared by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
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ization (UNESCO) regarding the access of 
women to higher education. During their 
examination of the report, members of the 
Commission stressed the importance of the 
role of the highly educated woman in 
the community, the necessity for providing 
a sound foundation for higher education at 
the primary and secondary levels of in- 
struction, and the desirability of giving ade- 
quate vocational guidance to women and 
girls. 

The Commission, dealing with the status 
of women in private law, discussed, in par 
ticular, consent to marriage and age of 
marriage. 
further information in this field would help 


In view of its conclusion that 


assure protection for women and the fam- 
ily, the Commission recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council request the 
Secretary-General to circulate to member 
governments and to non-gbvernmental or- 
ganizations in consultative status a ques 
tionnaire designed to obtain information on 
consent to marriage and requirements as to 
age and registration. The Commission also 
recommended that the Council consider it 
appropriate to prescribe desirable standards 
in this field by means of an international 
instrument establishing a minimum age of 
marriage not less than sixteen years, the 
requirement of the free consent of both 
parties to the marriage, and the compul 
The Com 


adoption — by 


sory registration of marriages. 
mission recommended for 
ECOSOC resolution 
the World Health Organization to undes 


take an inquiry into the persistence of cus 


another requesting 


toms which subjected girls to ritual opera 
tions and into the measures adopted or 
planned for halting such practices. 
Concerning economic opportunities for 
women, the Commission discussed work 
ing women, including working mothers, 
with family and recom 
mended in this matter that ECOSOC adopt 


a resolution drawing the attention of gov 


responsibilities 


ernments to the existit possibilities of 


ig 
using assistance available through the spe 
§ 8 
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cialized agencies for improving the situa- 
tion of working women, requested the 
specialized agencies to give sympathetic 
consideration to any request submitted to 
them in this connection, and stressed the 
importance of the inquiry which was to be 
undertaken by the International Children’s 
Centre in Paris on creches and day nur- 
series. After it touched on the right to 
rest and the right to material security in 
case of old age, illness, or loss of capacity 
to work, the Commission took up the mat- 
ter of age of retirement and right to pen- 
sion. Centering its debate on the desir- 
ability of lower retirement and pensionable 
ages for women as compared to those of 
men, the Commission approved a draft 
resolution for adoption by ECOSOC. Ac- 
cording to the resolution, the Council urged 
non-governmental organizations to con- 
tinue their efforts towards equal rights of 
women in the age of retirement and in 
workers’ pension and recommended that 
members of the UN and of the specialized 
agencies facilitate the equal treatment of 
men and women workers with respect to 
pension plans and with respect to the im- 
plementation of the principle that the nor- 
mal retirement age and pensionable age 
should be the same for men and women. 

The Commission took up the matter of 
equal pay for equal work and examined 
in this regard a report of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) on general de- 
velopments in this field, a draft pamphlet 
on the matter prepared by the Secretary- 
General and the International Labor Of- 
fice, and a draft convention under consid- 
eration by ILO on discrimination in re- 
spect of employment and occupation. After 
deciding that members should forward gen- 
eral comments on the draft pamphlet to 
the Secretariat and to the International La- 
bor Office, the Commission adopted a reso- 
lution which dealt with the draft conven- 
tion. The resolution stated that the Com- 
mission, concerned with the fact that arti- 
cle 6 of the draft convention excluded 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value from the 
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scope of application of the convention, con- 
sidered that this article would disrupt the 
organic unity which should exist between 
the principles of the convention and would 
prejudice its future application. The reso- 
lution also recommended that ECOSOC 
request the Secretary-General to appoint a 
representative to the International Labor 
Conference in June 1958 to present the 
position of the Commission during the dis- 
cussion of the draft convention. 

The question of technical assistance and 
advisory services programs in relation to 
the status of women was subsequently 
studied by the Commission, which noted, 
in particular, the success of the seminar on 
the civic responsibilities and increased par- 
ticipation of Asian women in public life 
held at Bangkok in August 1957. The 
Commission accordingly adopted a resolu- 
tion which expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to organize in 1959 a 
regional seminar on the same subject in 
either Africa or Latin America, hoped that 
a regional seminar on the legal status of 
women in the family and property rights 
of women would be organized in Asia in 
1960, hoped also that a regional seminar 
would be organized in 1961 in Africa or 
Latin America, depending on the location 
of the 1959 seminar, and that a seminar 
would be organized in Europe at a later 
date, expressed the hope that governments 
would extend invitations to hold such semi- 
nars in their respective countries, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to consult 
with interested governments to expedite the 
organization of these seminars with the 
understanding that every member state in 
the region could participate and that any 
other member could attend as an observer. 

In other actions taken at its twelfth ses- 
sion the Commission recommended the 
continuation of its annual meetings, noted 
the report of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, reviewed communications 
concerning the status of women, discussed 
the participation of women in the work of 
the UN and of the specialized agencies, 
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and reviewed its program of work and 
establishment of priorities. 

Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade: The fifth session of the Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade 
was held in New York, May 6-17, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. E. Penteado 
(Brazil).” During its review of the cur- 
rent situation of international trade in pri- 
mary commodities, the Commission paid 
particular attention to the adverse affect of 
instability in the proceeds of exports of 
primary commodities on the development 
programs of underdeveloped countries, dif- 
ficulties arising from shifts in the terms of 
trade of primary producing countries, the 
slow rate of growth in demand for primary 
products as compared with the rate of 
growth of output and incomes of industrial 
countries, the existence of large surplus 
stocks of certain agricultural products and 
the effects of measures taken for their dis- 
posal, and the significance for international 
commodity trade of the projected European 
common market. 

Turning to fluctuations in commodity 
prices and volume of trade, the Commis- 
sion touched upon two pilot studies which 
it had initiated in connection with its deci- 
sion to make an analysis of the nature and 
extent of long- and short-term fluctuations. 
The Commission decided to request the 
SecretaryGeneral to make arrangements 
with the Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAQ) for as- 
suring the continuation of the study on 
fats and oils on the basis of an outline 
submitted by FAO with some separate at- 
tention to the trade of major producing 
and consuming countries in the individual 
fats and oils. Regarding the study on non- 
ferrous metals, the Commission considered 
a second progress report containing a brief 
economic survey of five non-ferrous metals 
industries and presenting a detailed outline 
of a projected study. While noting that a 
number of years would be required for 
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completion of the studies, the Commission 
expressed the hope that the work would be 
carried out as expeditiously as possible. 

The Commission received a preliminary 
document by the Secretariat on a study of 
the principal systems applied to and pro- 
posed for the solution of problems con- 
nected with primary commodity trade. Al- 
though it expressed its long-term interest 
in pursuing the study of such systems, 
the Commission decided not to consider the 
question at the fifth session but to keep the 
item on the agenda of future sessions. The 
Commission also postponed consideration 
of the establishment of a world food re- 
serve, since the question was being exam- 
ined in detail by other bodies. 

Other matters dealt with by the Com- 
mission included its future program of 
work, proposals by governments concern- 
ing international commodity problems, or- 
ganizational and procedural arrangements 
in the field of international commodity 
problems and coordination of the Commis- 
sion’s activities within the framework of 
the UN, and arrangements for the sixth 
session of the Commission. In addition the 
Commission recommended to the Eco 
nomic and Social Council that the Com- 
mission hold only one regular session a 
year. 

The Commission held its sixth session, 
May 5-16, 1958, under the chairmanship 
of Costa P. Caranicas (Greece).” The 
major part of the Commission’s attention 
was devoted to proposals by Argentina, Bel- 
gium, and Uruguay to amend the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference. Some repre- 
sentatives supported alteration of the terms 
of reference because they hoped the mem- 
bership of the Commission could be broad- 
ened, while others expressed their belief 
that there had been insufficient time to con- 
sider fully the implications of the suggested 
changes or that new terms of reference 
would weaken the Commission’s work pro- 
gram. It was decided to refer the matter 

37 UN Press Release EC/1835, May 16, 1958. 
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to the Economic and Social Council for 
consideration at its 26th session. 

The Commission decided to include in 
its report a statement drafted by a special 
working party reviewing the current com- 
modity situation. Included among the de- 
velopments cited in the report were the 
slight increase in the over-all value of ex- 
ports in less developed countries, the de- 
cline in primary commodity prices, the rise 
in prices of finished goods in the industrial 
countries, and the weakening of commod- 
ity markets. The report concluded that 
these problems had caused considerable 
balance-of-payments difficulties in many 
less developed countries and that because 
of the declining trend in income from in- 
ternational trade they were facing greater 
difficulties in implementing their programs 
of economic development. Since the devel- 
opments in commodity markets were likely 
to aggravate the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion in semi-industrialized and other less- 
developed countries, this in turn would 
tend to have adverse consequences for ex- 


ports of manufactured goods by the indus- 
trial countries. 

The Commission received three govern- 
mental submissions on international com- 


modity problems. One from Thailand 
dealt with tin and rice; the second, from 
the Philippines, raised the matter of its 
major exports; and the third, from Chile, 
concerned the copper market. The Com- 
mission heard statements by Chile and by 
a representative of the Philippines and, in 
its report, noted that the Secretary-General 
had initiated consultations with the govern- 
ments concerned and with the appropriate 
inter-governmental agencies. 

Concerning ways of carrying out studies 
on short-term and long-term fluctuations, 
the Commission agreed that the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Morales, a consultant ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, should 
form a general plan of activities and that 
the available material on commodity trade 
should be used. The Commission felt that 
the studies undertaken should be those 
most likely to lead to concrete action and 


that expert groups, governmental consult- 
ants, and a proposed permanent technical 
committee could be of use. The Commis- 
sion also considered a progress report on 
the study being carried out by FAO on 
fats and oils and a report by the Secretary- 
General on developments in non-ferrous 
metals during 1950-56. 

In regard to the establishment of a world 
food reserve the Commission heard a re- 
port from the FAO representative, who 
explained that FAO had assumed the re- 
sponsibility for informal consultations be- 
tween interested bodies. An FAO working 
party had found that plans for food re- 
serves at the international level were im- 
practicable and had recommended that 
attention be concentrated on establishing 
national food reserves. Several delegations 
supported the objectives of establishing na- 
tional reserves of foodstuffs, while others 
referred to the technical problems involved 
and to the importance of protecting the in- 
terests of food exporters, especially under- 
developed countries, in programs for sur- 
plus disposal of agricultural commodities. 
References were also made to external aid 
for less developed countries in building up 
their food reserves and to the need for co- 
ordination of such action. 

The Commission received from the Sec- 
retary-General two reports, on the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement and on the pro- 
posed international agreement on olive oil. 
These and other studies were to be ex- 
amined by the Commission at future ses- 
sions. 


Conferences 

United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Commercial Arbitration: A UN 
conference of plenipotentiaries met at head- 
quarters in New York from May 20 to 
June 10, 1958, under the presidency of 
C. W. A. Schurmann (Netherlands), for 
concluding a convention on the recognition 
and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards 
and considering other possible measures 
for increasing the effectiveness of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of private law dis- 
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putes.” During its deliberations the con- 
ference prepared and opened for signature 
a convention on the basis of the draft con- 
vention prepared by the Committee on the 
Enforcement of International Arbitral 
Awards. It was decided that, without 


prejudice to provisions contained in certain 
articles, no reservations would be admis- 
sible to the instrument. 

In addition the conference adopted a 
resolution concerning other measures which 
could contribute to the more effective use 


% Document E/CONF.26/9/Rev.1. 


of arbitration. Suggestions contained in the 
resolution included wider diffusion of in- 
formation on arbitration laws, practices and 
facilities; the establishment of new arbitra- 
tion facilities and the improvement of ex- 
isting ones; technical assistance in the de- 
velopment of effective arbitral legislation 
and institutions; regional study groups, 
seminars, or working parties, convened 
under the appropriate UN regional com- 
missions; and uniformity of national laws 
on arbitration. 





Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council held its twenty- 
first session at UN headquarters from Janu- 
ary 20 to March 28, 1958, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Emilio Arenales Catalan 
(Guatemala). The provisional agenda,’ 
adopted by the Council, included the exami- 
nation of the annual reports on the adminis- 
tration of Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons 
under British administration, the Camer- 
oons under French administration, and 
Tanganyika and also petitions relating to 
trust territories, questions referred to the 
Council by the General Assembly, and other 
matters. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administra- 
tion: The annual report of the administering 
authority for Ruanda-Urundi in 1956° was 
introduced to the Council by Mr. Claeys 
Bouuaert (Belgium), who stressed in his 
opening statement the two major principles 
which had been followed by the Belgian 
government in administering the territory: 
retention of the political separation of the 
two states and emphasis on economic and 
social advancement in conjunction with po- 
litical progress. Mr. Leroy (special repre- 
sentative), briefly reviewing some examples 
of progress in Ruanda-Urundi, mentioned 
the active participation of African members 
of the General Council, the implementation 
of the ten-year plan for economic develop- 
ment, the development of the cooperatives, 
the termination of racial discrimination, the 
opening of ten dispensaries, the campaign 
against malaria and tuberculosis, and the 
establishment of social welfare centers and 
workshops. The chairman of the UN Visit- 
ing Mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa, 1957, Mr. Dorsinville (Haiti), in- 
troduced the mission’s report on Ruanda- 

1 Document T/1347 and Add.1. 


2 Rapport soumis par le Gouvernement belge 4 
lV’ Assemblée générale des Nations Unies au sujet de 
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Urundi.” Commending the administering 
authority for the political awakening among 
the indigenous inhabitants of the territory, 
the achievements in anti-crosion, reafforesta- 
tion, and water supply, and the administra- 
tion’s initial efforts toward establishing in- 
terracial education, Mr. Dorsinville pointed 
out the necessity of dealing with the prob- 
lem of the co-existence of the Batutsi and 
the Bahutu, drawing up a political program 
providing for progressive stages of develop- 
ment towards self-government and_ inde- 
pendence, establishing a special education 
fund, and informing the population about 
the UN and the trusteeship system. Mr. 
Metall, the representative of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), made a 
brief statement elaborating ILO’s work in 
the trust territories, referring to the applica- 
tion of international labor conventions and 
to studies of working conditions and social 
conditions in Africa. 

The question period which followed be- 
gan with questions on political advancement 
in Ruanda-Urundi; delegates inquired, 
inter alia, about the reluctance of the ad- 
ministering authority to establish target 
dates, the dual administration of the terri- 
tory, the limitations of powers of the High 
Councils of the states, the accomplishments 
of the January 1958 meeting of the General 
Council, the divisions between the Bahutu 
and the Batutsi and between Ruanda and 
Urundi, and the codification of common 
law. With respect to economic progress 
delegates posed questions concerning, among 
other things, the loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the budgetary deficit, industrialization in the 
territory, trade between Ruanda-Urundi and 
the Belgian Congo, and the development of 
natural resources in the territory. Questions 
on social advancement dealt with demo- 
V'administration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant I'annee 


1956. Brussels, Imprimerie Fr. Van Muysewinkel, 1957. 
* Document T/1346. 
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graphic pressures within Ruanda-Urundi, 
emigration to neighboring territories, and 
the enrollment in the schools. During the 
question period, Mr. Salsamendi, the repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), presented the observations of 
that organization‘ on the sections of the an- 
nual report of the administering authority 
referring to education. Congratulating the 
administering authority on having devoted 
37 percent of the total budget to school 
buildings, Mr. Salsamendi set forth UNES- 
CO’s suggestions that the indigenous popu- 
lation participate more fully in framing 
educational policy, the enrollment of girls 
in primary schools be increased, higher edu- 
cation be developed, the holdings of the 
public libraries be increased, and the ver- 
nacular press strengthened. 

Favorable comments concerning progress 
in the territory were made during the gen- 
eral debate. A number of representatives 


mentioned in particular the plans for the 
authorization of direct elections to the sub- 
chiefdom councils in 1959, the growth and 


efficiency of the coffee industry, the admin- 
istering authority’s efforts to diversify cash- 
crops by taking steps to develop the tea and 
sugar industries, and the development of 
electric-power resources, transport, and har- 
bor facilities. It was generally agreed that 
the territory’s main problems were its politi- 
cal disunity, over-population, and limited 
educational facilities, and, consequently, that 
emphasis should be given to administrative 
unity, indigenous political participation, 
land reform, development of teacher train- 
ing institutions, and construction of more 
schools. Representatives of Haiti, India, 
Burma, and Syria, among others, expressed 
the belief that intermediate target dates 
should be set for the attainment of limited 
political objectives. The Soviet delegate, re- 
futing views expressed by the greater num- 
ber of representatives that progress had been 
achieved in all spheres of activity in the 
territory, criticized the administering au- 
thority for the establishment of priorities 
* Document T/1352. 


which, he claimed, best served its own inter- 
ests, for its land alienation policies, for the 
extension to the trust territory of the provi- 
sions of the European Economic Commu- 
nity, for the extremely low level of living 
of the indigenous population, and for the 
unsatisfactory educational situation. 

At the conclusion of the debate the Bel- 
gian delegate reiterated the views he had 
expressed at the nineteenth session that Bel- 
gium did not wish to administer Ruanda- 
Urundi any longer than was necessary, but 
that it could not say in advance when the 
objectives of the trusteeship arrangement 
would be achieved. He asserted that a po- 
litical plan connoted the creation of new 
institutions and the fixing of the time when 
they would come into force, but that the 
administering authority preferred to change 
existing institutions gradually in accordance 
with the needs and wishes of the popula 
tion. Mr. Leroy (special representative), 
also addressing the Council, stressed, inter 
alia, that the indigenous councils did have 
real powers in addition to their advisory 
function, that the General Council of 
Ruanda-Urundi would eventually become a 
legislative council, but that for the moment 
it should not be given wider powers, which 
would only lead to abuses, that a middle 
class was appearing among the indigenous 
inhabitants, that industrialization of the ter- 
ritory was proceeding at a greater rate than 
had been suggested during the debate, that 
the Council should not place Belgium in a 
position where it would have to institute 
reforms prematurely or to fail to carry out 
its promises, and finally, that in order to 
progress toward independence, the territory 
especially needed capital, a civil service, and 
political, social, and moral training for those 
who would conduct the territory’s affairs. 

At its 884th meeting the Council received 
the report of the drafting committee on 
Ruanda-Urundi® and proceeded to its con- 
sideration of Annex I of the document. In 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the Council 
adopted the committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations, which, inter alia, 1) 

5 Document T/L.824. 
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urged that efforts to strengthen the relation- 
ships between Ruanda and Urundi be con- 
tinued by encouraging the establishment 
and development of common political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational institutions, 
the gradual integration of the dual admin- 
istration, and the extension of universal suf- 
frage for the constitution of councils and 
the election of chiefs and sub-chiefs; 2) 
recommended that the administering author- 
ity constantly review the possibility of lead- 
ing inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi towards 
the adoption of a national name and na- 
tional symbols; 3) recommended that the 
administering authority continue to increase 
the representation of the indigenous popu- 
lation in the General Council, that it grad- 
ually confer legislative powers upon that 
body, and that a delegation of the General 
Council be established as a consultative body 
which would be available for consultations 
with the administration; 4) recommended 
that separate legislative enactments be ap- 
plied to Ruanda-Urundi without prejudic- 
ing the continuance of the procedure where- 
by the Governor of Ruanda-Urundi was 
empowered to extend decrees applicable to 
the Belgian Congo to the trust territory; and 
5) urged the administering authority grad- 
ually to introduce a system of elections based 
on universal suffrage for the constitution of 
all councils and recommended that it study 
the possibility of transforming these coun- 
cils into local governmental bodies as a part 
of a unified administration common to the 
whole territory. The committee’s report 
also 1) requested the administering author- 
ity to inform it of the way in which the 
territory would be associated with the Euro- 
pean common market and of any opinions 
which representative bodies might express 
on the question; 2) hoped that the admin- 
istering authority would continue and in- 
tensify its efforts to encourage the diversifi- 
cation of cash-crops and to ensure an 
adequate supply of food crops; 3) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue actively to seek a solution to land 
tenure problems; 4) considering that there 


® Document T/L.839. 


had not been a significant increase in the 
participation of indigenous persons in the 
territory's import-export trade and wholesale 
trade during the period under review, ex- 
pressed the hope that the administering au- 
thority would try to remedy the situation by 
studying the possibility of providing greater 
credit facilities for Africans and encourag- 
ing the formation of further indigenous co- 
operatives for the processing and marketing 
of export crops; 5) recalled a previous rec- 
ommendation expressing the hope that the 
administering authority would find means 
of abolishing compulsory labor service; and 
6) endorsed the recommendations of the 
visiting mission, particularly those relating 
to the increase of enrollment of children of 
all social classes in primary and secondary 
schools, the establishment of a special fund 
to finance certain aspects of the educational 
program, the training of teachers, and the 
broader direct participation by the adminis- 
tration in education and in the development 
of state schools. 

In considering Annex II of the drafting 
committee’s report on the subject of the es- 
tablishment of a final time-limit and inter- 
mediate target dates for the attainment of 
self-government or independence, the Coun- 
cil received an Indian amendment,’ which, 
according to the Indian delegate, sought to 
bring the language of the draft into greater 
conformity with that of the recommenda- 
tions previously adopted by the Council. 
Following a brief discussion in which the 
Indian proposal was further amended, the 
Council by a vote of 6 to 3, with 5 absten- 
tions, adopted the recommendation, which, 
as amended, noted with satisfaction that 
the administering authority had adopted a 
comprehensive plan of economic develop- 
ment as well as a plan for the direct election 
of sub-chiefdom councillors in 1959 and 
expressed the hope that the administering 
authority would continue to adopt other 
plans where appropriate with intermediate 
targets and dates in the political, economic, 
social, and educational development of the 
territory wherever it was satisfied that this 
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would create the preconditions for the at- 
tainment by the territory of self-government 
or independence. Following the vote, the 
Belgian delegate explained his negative vote 
by saying that to the extent that the text 
was descriptive it was superfluous and to 
the extent that it adopted a paternalistic 
attitude toward the administering authority 
it infringed on the authority’s prerogatives 
under the charter and the trusteeship agree- 
ment. 

The Council adopted the secretariat work- 
ing paper,’ as revised,” to take into account 
information provided during the Council’s 
debate, as the basic text for the chapter on 
Ruanda-Urundi in the Council’s report to 
the General Assembly. It also approved a 
recommendation,’ prepared by the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions for 
adoption by the Council, which observed 
that the custom arrangements between 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo did 
not make it possible to determine accurately 
whether the customs union between the two 
territories was functioning equitably, but 
noted that the administering authority was 
undertaking a study of the customs union’s 
operation and that the results of the study 
would be submitted to the Council. Upon 
the decision of the Council to include the 
summaries of observations made by mem- 
bers of the Council on Ruanda-Urundi” in 
its report to the General Assembly, and the 
Council’s adoption of the report by 13 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention, the Belgian dele- 
gate stated that he had voted in favor of 
the chapter as a matter of form and that 
his vote did not imply any change in reser- 
vations which his delegation had expressed 
with regard to the vote on individual reso- 
lutions. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: The Council at its 856th meet- 
ing received the 1956 report of the admin- 
istering authority of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration." Intro- 
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11 The Cameroons under United Kingdom Administra- 


ducing the report, Sir Andrew Cohen 
stressed the importance of the Nigerian 
constitutional conference held in London in 
May-June 1957 and stated that the United 
Kingdom had given assurance at the con- 
ference that before Nigeria became inde- 
pendent the people of the Northern and 
Southern Cameroons would be given the 
opportunity to express their wishes concern- 
ing their own future. Mr. Field (special 
representative) drew the attention of the 
Council to a number of important develop- 
ments in the territory. As a result of 
the constitutional conference the Southern 
Cameroons was to have the status of a 
region within the federation, would have 
a premier and ministers responsible for the 
various departments of government, and 
would enlarge its House of Assembly to 
include 26 elected members. Mr. Field re- 
ported that responsibility for the conduct 
of the affairs of the northern region had 
passed into the hands of elected representa- 
tives, while progress in democratizing and 
modernizing the system of local govern- 
ment in both the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons had been achieved. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, Mr. Field said that financial 
problems of the Southern Cameroons were 
being studied by a fiscal commission set up 
as a result of the conference in London, 
work in extending the territory's road net- 
work was being continued, the number of 
cooperative societies in the Southern Camer- 
oons had been increased, and the newly- 
established Cameroons Development Agency 
was assuming the activities of the former 
Southern Cameroons Production Develop- 
ment Board. The special representative 
cited as examples of social progress in 
the territory the expansion in medical 
services, the opening of 29 new primary 
schools, the rise in the number of girls at- 
tending school in the northern region, and 
the opening of a new teacher-training cen- 
ter in Bazza. 

tion: Report by Her Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern lreland 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations for 


the year 1956. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1957. Colonial No. 334. 
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Questions posed by the delegates in con- 
nection with political advancement of the 
Cameroons dealt with such matters as the 
representation of the Northern Cameroons 
and the Southern Cameroons at the con- 
stitutional conference in London, the rela- 
tionship between the Federation of Nigeria 
and the trust territory, the attitude of the 
territory's political parties regarding unifica- 
tion with the Cameroons under French 
administration, and the status of the North- 
ern Cameroons Committee of the Executive 
Council. Inquiries in the economic sphere 
concerned a wide range of topics, including 
the Southern Cameroons government's en- 
couragement of foreign investment in the 
territory, the production and export of 
cocoa, foreign concessions, and the encour- 
agement of the development of cooperatives 
in the northern region. Regarding social 
and educational advancement delegates 


asked a variety of questions dealing, inter 
alia, with trade-union membership, bride- 
price, primary school enrollment, and medi- 
cal services in the territory. 


During the general debate divergent 
views were expressed, particularly regarding 
the effect of the Nigeria constitutional con- 
ference on the political status of the terri- 
tory, financial affairs, and educational ad- 
vancement in the territory. With respect to 
the first of these matters, the representative 
of New Zealand, whose statements were 
reiterated by delegates of France, China, 
Belgium, Italy, and Australia, expressed his 
belief that the conference had benefited the 
territory by giving to the Southern Camer- 
oons responsible government within the 
federation, establishing the House of Chiefs 
for the expression of the views of the tradi- 
tional authorities, and enlarging the North- 
ern Cameroons Consultative Committee and 
reconstituting it as a formal committee of 
the Executive Council of the Northern Re- 
gion. He also commended the development 
of the party system, the removal of tax 
qualifications for voting rights, the estab- 
lishment of machinery of modern local gov- 
ernment in both parts of the territory, and, 
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in the economic sphere, efforts to attract for- 
eign capital, to do extension work among 
local producers, and to continue the devel- 
opment of road communications. On the 
other hand, delegates from Burma, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, and the Soviet Union, criticized 
the administering authority for accentuating 
the division between the two parts of the 
territory, taking an unjustified action in dis- 
solving the Union des populations du Cam- 
eroun (UPC), retaining the powers of the 
High Commissioner of the Southern Camer- 
oons over the Executive Council, and taking 
insufficient account of the views of minori- 
ties. Council members concurred, however, 
in approving the growth of cooperatives, 
emphasizing the need to promote facilities 
for training medical personnel, and stating 
the desirability of providing free primary 
education, as recommended in the report 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO)”. 
Following the general discussion, Mr. 
Field (special representative) commented 
on a number of issues raised during the 
debate. Asserting that the Cameroons had 
been fairly represented at the London con- 
ference, Mr. Field further emphasized that 
the negotiations regarding constitutional ar- 
rangements in the territory had been con- 
ducted in a free atmosphere. Regarding 
economic matters, Mr. Field stressed that 
concessions had been granted to foreign en- 
terprises with the intention of attracting 
capital to the territory for the enrichment 
of the area. He went on to state that the 
Cameroons Development Corporation was 
making useful contributions to the territory, 
that a bill to abolish corporal punishment 
was to be brought before the next meeting 
of the Southern Cameroons House of As- 
sembly, that progress had been made in re- 
organizing medical services in the north 
and south, that the governments of the two 
regions had the responsibility of deciding 
whether they would carry out the recom- 
mendations of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO),” and that, with regard to 
education, the administering authority 
48 Document T/1359. 
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shared UNESCO's hope for free and uni- 
versal primary education but that this could 
not be accomplished immediately, owing to 
lack of money and teachers. *Sir Andrew 
Cohen (United Kingdom) reiterated Mr. 
Field’s remarks that the representatives 
from the Southern Cameroons to the Lon- 
don conference had been elected in a gen- 
eral election organized on a wide franchise, 
that the Northern Cameroons delegates 
from outside the territory had represented 
the northern political parties, and that the 
delegate from the Northern Cameroons had 
had the general support of the inhabitants 
of the region. Replying to assertions that 
the administering authority was destroying 
Cameroonian unity and absorbing the terri- 
tory into the Federation of Nigeria, Sir 
Andrew remarked that for geographical 
reasons the Cameroons could not be united 
without some reference to neighboring 
countries. In regard to criticism of the 
United Kingdom administration of the 
Cameroons as an integral part of Nigeria, 
Sir Andrew pointed out that that was an 
obligation which the United Kingdom had 
assumed under the trusteeship agreement. 

The report of the drafting committee” 
was presented to the Council at its 885th 
meeting, during which the Council in a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote adopted the 
committee’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which, inter alia, 1) deferred the 
Council’s evaluation of the Cameroonian re- 
forms resulting from the constitutional con- 
ference until after the 1958 visiting mission 
had reported on conditions in the territory; 
2) welcomed the abolition of the tax qualli- 
fication in the electoral regulations for the 
Southern Cameroons House of Assembly 
giving women the possibility of partici- 
pating in the elections and of standing as 
members of the House, but, noting that the 
right to vote in the Northern Cameroons 
was restricted to adult males, expressed the 
hope that universal suffrage would be in- 
troduced in this part of the territory; 3) 
expressed the hope that a) the administering 
authority would continue its efforts to hasten 
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the training of Cameroonians and to increase 
the number of technically qualified Camer- 
oonians in positions of higher responsibility 
in the civil service, including the administra- 
tion; 6) through the expansion of the system 
of credit facilities, the development of the 
cooperative movement, and the encourage- 
ment of the technical training of indigenous 
inhabitants, the latter would take an in- 
creasing part in the economic development 
of the territory; ¢) the administering au- 
thority would take further comprehensive 
measures to raise the standards of indige- 
nous agriculture and to increase its pro- 
ductivity; d) the administering authority 
would intensify its efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of living and to improve the material 
conditions of life of the indigenous popula- 
tion; ¢) increased efforts would be made 
to encourage the cooperative movement in 
the Northern Cameroons and trade union 
activity throughout the territory; f) noting 
that the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion was an important source of revenue 
for the Southern Cameroons but that it did 
not contribute considerable direct funds to 
the Southern Cameroons treasury, measures 
would be undertaken to enable the corpora- 
tion to make an increasingly important con- 
tribution to the development of the terri- 
tory; g) the contacts between the peoples of 

the Northern and Southern Cameroons 
would be promoted; A) the local adminis- 
trations would accord assistance and facili 

ties sought by any journalists of the territory 
in view of the need for the establishment of 

an indigenous press; 7) measures would be 
taken, particularly through the extension of 
social and educational services, to enable 
women to enjoy the same status as men; 
j) measures would be taken to increase the 
number of hospitals and doctors and other 
medical personnel in the territory, especially 
in the Northern Cameroons; 4) drew to the 
attention of the administering authority 
WHO’s observations on the territory's medi- 
cal and health services, particularly the need 
for initiating a pilot scheme in one of the 
divisions to serve as a training and demon-’ 
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stration area for the planning and operation 
of a health program to integrate the preven- 
tive services with existing curative services; 
and 5) expressed the hope that steady prog- 
ress would be made toward the goal of free 
primary education for all children of pri- 
mary school age, efforts to expand second- 
ary education and to provide for a larger 
number of indigenous inhabitants receiving 
higher and specialized secondary education 
would be increased, progress in technical 
education would be accelerated, and _pri- 
ority would be given to the development 
of adult education. 

An Indian amendment” to the report of 
the drafting committee was briefly discussed 
and subsequently adopted by the Council 
by a vote of 10 votes to none, with 4 ab- 
stentions. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment, the Council 1) drew to the attention 
of the General Assembly certain constitu- 
tional arrangements which had been intro- 
duced in 1954 and the initial steps in the 
implementation of recommendations of the 
constitutional conference in London; and 2) 
requested the administering authority to 
submit at an early date proposals regarding 
the future of the trust territory, with a view 
to the attainment by the territory of the final 
objective of the trusteeship system and, in 
particular, with a view to the proposed ar- 
rangements for consulting the population of 
the territory in regard to their future when 
Nigeria attained its independence. 

The Council decided to include in its 
report to the General Assembly the sum- 
maries of observations made by members 
during the discussion” and adopted the 
chapter on the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration by 13 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention. 

Cameroons under French administration: 
The Council had before it the following 
documents in connection with its discussion 
of the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion: the annual report for 1956 of the ad- 
ministering authority,” the observations of 
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the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization,” and the work- 
ing paper prepared by the secretariat on 
conditions in the territory.” Mr. Deniau 
(special representative), reporting outstand- 
ing events in the territory during 1957, 
stressed the importance of the decree of 
April 16, 1957, promulgating the statute of 
the Cameroons. At that time the Cameroons 
had become a trust state, and, soon after, a 
legislative assembly and a Cameroonian gov- 
ernment had been formed. Regarding eco- 
nomic questions, Mr. Deniau discussed the 
resumption of activity due to the rise in 
price of certain products, particularly cocoa, 
the increase in all exports, the reorganiza- 
tion of agricultural services, the recovery of 
the Cocoa Stabilization Fund, the increase 
in aluminium production, and the establish- 
ment of mutual credit companies. In the 
social sphere, the number of days of hos- 
pitalization and the number of medical 
consultations had increased, seven new so- 
cial centers had been established, labor regu- 
lations in force had been improved generally, 
three principal measures for protecting the 
right of labor had been enacted, the number 
of classes, teachers, and pupils in the public 
primary schools had risen, the amount of 
scholarships for study in the metropolitan 
country had been increased, and the adult 
literacy campaign had been extended and 
systematized. 

During the Council’s question period, po- 
litical matters of special interest to the 
delegates were the disturbances in Sanaga- 
Maritime during 1957, the composition of 
security forces in the Cameroons, the powers 
of the High Commissioner under the new 
statute, the terms and application of the 
amnesty act, the membership and activities 
of the dissolved Union des populations du 
Cameroun (UPC), and the number and 
manner of appointment of Cameroonian 
civil servants. Inquiries in the economic 
sphere dealt with a wide variety of matters, 
such as production of cocoa, coffee, rubber, 
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and tobacco, participation of the indigenous 
population in commerce and industry, fi- 
nancing of road development, and function- 
ing of credit agencies in the territory. 
Matters of interest to the Council in con- 
nection with social and educational advance- 
ment in the Cameroons included trade 
union membership and activity, the grant- 
ing of scholarships, attendance in private 
as compared with public schools, and the 
training of medical personnel for the terri- 
tory. 

Prior to the general debate Prince Douala 
Manga Bell, deputy for the Cameroons to 
the French National Assembly, spoke before 
the Council, advocating unification of the 
Cameroons. Delegates questioned the pe- 
titioner regarding the feasibility of holding 
popular consultations simultaneously in 
both Cameroons, the extent of the feeling 
of unity among the Cameroonians, and the 
reasons for the petitioner’s advocating unifi- 
cation. Prince Douala Manga Bell asserted 
that unification was desirable primarily for 
economic reasons, but that it was also to be 
recommended on the basis of linguistic, 
ethnic, and other ties between the inhabi- 
tants of the two Cameroons. 

During the general debate members of 
the Council generally agreed that the 
statute, the Cameroons legislature and gov- 
ernment, and the Cameroonian civil service 
represented significant steps in the political 
development of the territory. A number of 
representatives, such as those of India, 
Burma, and Guatemala, however, asserted 
that the French government retained too 
many powers, as represented by the duties 
of the High Commissioner and the role of 
the administering authority in financial mat- 
ters. The Indian delegate also maintained 
that Cameroonization of the civil service 
was too slow, while the Syrian and Guate- 
malan delegates stated that the statute did 
not provide for the intermediate stages 
necessary for development toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence of the territory. 
In connection with economic development 
of the territory, delegates expressed their 
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approval of the establishment of credit co- 
operatives, the provisional French financial 
assistance, the development of the hydro- 
electric plant at Edéa and of the aluminium 
industry, and the completion of the ten- 
year plan. 

Matters of particular concern to all of the 
speakers were the incidents of violence 
which had occurred in certain areas, the de- 
crease in medical personnel throughout the 
territory, the decrease in number of teachers 
being trained, and the disparity between 
educational advancement in the north and 
in the south, The administering authority 
was urged to try to remedy these problems. 

In answer to a number of comments 
made during the debate, Mr. Deniau (spe- 
cial representative) stressed that France 
could not transfer all its power and at the 
same time continue to accept the responsi- 
bilities of the trusteeship agreement. He 
asserted that the administering authority 
acted primarily in an advisory capacity. In 
the economic field, Mr. Deniau pointed out 
in particular the role of the Cameroonian 
authorities in drawing up the budget, in 
imposing, inter alia, mining taxes and cus- 
toms duties, and in directing and supervis- 
ing the preparation of the agricultural 
program. Regarding social matters, the 
special representative drew attention to the 
application of labor legislation, to the gov- 
ernment’s provision for the opening of a 
number of new classes in the Northern 
Cameroons, and to the responsibility of the 
Cameroonian authorities in deciding when 
a university should be founded. Mr. 
Koscziusko-Morizet (France) reiterated Mr. 
Deniau’s remarks concerning the need for 
the administering authority to retain the 
functions necessary for it to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities under the trusteeship arrangement 


and the increasing role of the indigenous 
population in political and financial matters. 

At its 886th meeting the Council voted 
on the draft recommendations set forth in 
Annex I of the report of the drafting com 


mittee.” Under the terms of the adopted 
recommendations the Council, inter alia, 1) 
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noting that under the statute the Camer- 
oonian Legislative Assembly might ask for 
further transfers of powers to the Camer- 
oonian authorities, was convinced that the 
administering authority would receive sym- 
pathetically any such requests; 2) hoped 
that the Cameroonian government would 
continue the work of strengthening local 
government, in particular by creating fur- 
ther communes with elected councils; 3) 
noted that the establishment of a separate 
northern province had been postponed; 4) 
deplored the continued recourse to violence 
in certain parts of the territory by a segment 
of the population and appealed to the per- 
sons concerned to cooperate with the re- 
mainder of the population in promoting 
normal political life in the territory; 5) 
noted with interest the promulgation of the 
amnesty law and hoped that a liberal ap- 
plication of the law would contribute to a 
substantial improvement in the situation; 
6) recommended that consideration be 
given to the establishment of accelerated 
training schemes for Cameroonians in all 
branches of the civil administration and to 
the drawing up of a program for the pro- 
gressive appointment of Cameroonians to 
responsible positions; 7) recommended that 
investments in the territory be promoted, 
such as by the encouragement of private 
savings and reinvestments by companies, 
and that the Cameroonian government par- 
ticipate as fully as possible in the prepara- 
tion and implementation of foreign trade 
programs; 8) expressed the hope that the 
authorities would continue their efforts to 
improve medical services of the territory and 
to increase the number of Cameroonian 
qualified medical personnel; 9) noting that 
in the north of the territory the proportion 
ot school-age children attending schools dur- 
ing 1956 was 9.8 percent as compared with 
gi percent in the south but that the govern- 
ment had taken measures to increase school 
attendance in the north by the establishment 
of sixty new schools, expressed the hope that 
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the Cameroonian government would con- 
tinue to devote particular attention to the 
problem; and 10) expressed the hope that 
it would be possible for the competent au- 
thorities to consider the establishment of a 
university in the territory. 

Concerning Annex II of the draft com- 
mittee’s report relating to the attainment of 
self-government or independence, the Coun- 
cil adopted the resolution which it contained 
stating that the Council considered the 
statute to be an important step towards self- 
government or independence, had confi- 
dence that the administering authority 
would take steps to facilitate the attainment 
of self-government or independence, and, 
in this connection, noted the declaration by 
the representative of France that the mo- 
ment was no doubt near for the Cameroons 
when the administering authority would 
establish, in complete agreement with the 
Cameroonian government, a_ reasonable 
time-table which would lead the Cameroons 
to its emergence from trusteeship. 

The Council adopted the secretariat 
working paper, as revised,” as the basic text 
for the chapter on the Cameroons under 
French administration to be included in the 
Council’s report, which was also to include 
the summaries of observations made by 
members of the Council concerning the terri- 
tory.” The chapter on the Cameroons un- 
der French administration was adopted by 
13 votes to none, with 1 abstention, at the 


888th meeting of the Council. 


Tanganyika: At the 872d meeting the 
Council began examination of the annual 
report of” the Administering Authority for 
1956. Sir Andrew Cohen (United King- 
dom) surveyed the recommendations made 
by the Trusteeship Council at its previous 
session and pointed out that it was not to 
be expected that the situation would have 
changed sharply since the previous July, 
but that general progress had been made in 
the territory. In the field of political and 
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constitutional matters the Council had good 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made 
in the territory and particularly with the 
measure of agreement between the admin- 
istering authority, the Visiting Mission, 
and itself. With reference to the opinion 
of the chairman of the Visiting Mission 
that the optimism with which he and his 
colleagues had left Tanganyika had been 
shaken by three developments since the Mis- 
sion had left the territory: the decision of 
the Secretary of State not to change the pro- 
cedure for the forthcoming elections; some 
remarks by the governor of Tanganyika 
about irresponsible elements in political par- 
ties; and the resignation of Mr. Julius 
Nyerere from the Legislative Council, Sir 
Andrew declared that cautious optimism 
was still the proper attitude toward the 
prospects in Tanganyika. He explained that 
the decision not to make a change in the 
electoral arrangements was based on the 
fact that since the period of registration had 
been practically complete when the recom- 
mendation of the Visiting Mission in this 
matter had been submitted, the elections 
would have had to be postponed, a course 
deprecated by the Mission. He urged that 
in considering the affairs in Tanganyika, the 
Council not underestimate the great ma- 
terial difficulties to be overcome: the physi- 
cal difficulties imposed by nature, the difh- 
culties caused by the great distances between 
the main areas of population, and the 
difficulties of obtaining enough capital for 
development. 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke (special representa- 
tive) confined his remarks to developments 
during 1957, with particular emphasis on 
the events of the past eight months. He 
mentioned the local government ordinance 
enacted in December 1957 which aimed to 
introduce a new type of local authority, the 
District Council, which would assume some 
of the services performed by Native Au- 
thorities and have the sources of income of 
the latter, in addition to some which pres- 
ently accrued to general territorial revenue. 
The position of the chiefs was safeguarded 
by an ordinance that the power of chiefs 
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to make rules concerning matters regulated 
by native law and customs and not within 
the scope of the District Council should be 
preserved. Local urban development was 
also discussed briefly by Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, 
as well as activities in the civil service. The 
number of Africans appointed to respon- 
sible posts in the period since the Visiting 
Mission left the territory had increased 
steadily. In the financial field, Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke noted that the fall in revenue had 
continued in 1957 and that the total ordi- 
nary revenue for the financial year ending 
June 30, 1957, was {17.5 million, a decrease 
of £1.2 million by comparison with the 
preceding year. In the field of economic 
development, in connection with one of the 
four basic factors to be considered in assess- 
ing the development of Tanganyika, 1.e., the 
absence of known mineral resources in large 
quantities in Tanganyika, there had been 
marked signs of increasing interest on the 
part of overseas undertakings in the devel- 
opment of the territory’s mineral resources, 
Thus within the next five years it should 
be possible to obtain a far better picture of 
the territory’s mineral potentialities. Dis- 
cussing social advancement, the special rep- 
resentative informed the Council that five 
new district hospitals had recently been 
completed and that two new ones were 
under construction. 
vances in secondary, higher, and technical 
education, as well as in teacher training, 
pointing out, inter alia, that more applicants 
were desired for overseas education and that 
the number of places for girls in secondary 
schools would be nearly tripled within the 
next three years. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke also 
cited figures of the amount of land that had 
been alienated in Tanganyika, noting that 
the total area alienated represented only one 
percent of the territory’s land. 

In the following discussion, the Council 
first examined political advancement in the 
territory. In reply to a question as to 
whether the Administration could not ar- 
range to hold all the elections in 1958 in- 
stead of spreading them over two years, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke replied that it would 


He also discussed ad- 
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not be possible to do so in view of the size 
of the territory, the lack of means of com- 
munication, and the dispersion of the popu- 
lation. In connection with the electoral 
system contemplated by the Administering 
Authority under which it would be manda- 
tory to vote for three candidates, each repre- 
senting one of the three ethnic groups, the 
question was posed as to whether it would 
not be better to make the tripartite vote 
optional rather than compulsory, since, ac- 
cording to the Visiting Mission, that system 
was liable to defeat its own purpose. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke noted that the system was 
new and was at least worth trying out. 
In response to a question as to when it 
would be possible to introduce responsible 
government in Tanganyika, Sir Andrew 
Cohen explained the general thesis of the 
government of the United Kingdom that 
the implementation of the policy in the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement of 
giving the representatives of the people 
larger and larger participation in all the 
organs of government and consulting the 
inhabitants on the various steps for achiev- 
ing the political development of the territory 
was not compatible with prophecies about 
the rate of political advancement and the 
fixing of dates for the various stages of that 
development. It was asked whether the 
Administering Authority had encountered 
any obstacles to the establishment of a 
Tanganyikan nationality. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke said that there had not been and 
in his opinion would not be any great 
obstacles in the way of building a con- 
sciousness of Tanganyikan nationality, ir- 
respective of the racial origins of those who 
had made their homes in the territory. 
Questions were also asked concerning the 
District Councils, the information given 
to the population concerning their meaning 
and the advantages to be derived from their 
establishment, Mr. Nyerere’s resignation 
from the Legislative Council, the creation 
of a new party, the Tanganyika African 
Congress, a splinter group from TANU, 
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the increased number of African employees 
in the civil service, and tripartite voting. 
In reply to a question as to whether he 
had any comment on the statement in 
the Visiting Mission’s report™ that a sig- 
nificant number of politically conscious 
Africans entertained doubts and uncertain- 
ties concerning the territory’s political future 
and the role of the non-African minorities, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said that the govern- 
ment of Tanganyika had been somewhat at 
a loss to understand the statement and drew 
attention to the observations of the Admin- 
istering Authority” that the government of 
Tanganyika had taken every possible step 
to publicize the various statements made 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the governor of the Territory, and others 
concerned explaining the policy of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

Turning to the economic advancement in 
Tanganyika, members of the Council in- 
quired concerning the decrease in revenue, 
possible changes in the development plan, 
lack of diversification in the economy of 
the territory, exploitation of mineral re- 
sources, the alienation of land, land tenure, 
linking the southern part of the territory 
more closely with the rest of Tanganyika, 
taxation of the African population, forest 
reserves, exploitation of coal and mica, co- 
operatives, the development of industry, the 
problem of clearing land infested by the 
tsetse fly, balance of trade, capital invest- 
ment, and inter-territorial trade. 

Beginning the consideration of social and 
educational advancement, Mr. Salsamendi 
presented the observations of UNESCO on 
the annual report on Tanganyika for the 
year 1956.” Several questions were posed 
by different delegates concerning labor con- 
ditions, wages, and the trade union move- 
ment. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke spoke of an 
ordinance which had been passed to safe- 
guard the interests of the members of the 
unions vis-a-vis their own officers by requir- 
ing that unions keep proper accounts, their 
proceedings be conducted in a democratic 
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manner, and there be provision for ballots 
before certain actions could be taken. In 
the field of medicine several members of 
the Council expressed concern at the out- 
break of tuberculosis in the territory, asking 
whether it had been brought under control. 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke clarified the situation 
by explaining that strictly speaking it had 
not been an outbreak, but that WHO had 
conducted a pilot scheme to learn the extent 
of the disease and the reactions of the peo- 
ple to treatment; there had been an increase 
in the number being treated for the dis- 
ease at hospitals or clinics, not in the 
number of people suffering from tuber- 
culosis, as shown by the figures cited by 
the Visiting Mission. In connection with 
education, the problems of keeping children 
in school beyond the primary level, of com- 
pulsory education, and of the use of the 
English language were brought up. 

In the general debate which followed the 
question period, the view was stated by a 
number of speakers that the parity system 
of elections whereby the ratio between Afri- 
can, European, and Asian was 1-1-1 should 
be replaced by a method which would give 
more power to the Africans. Interest was 
also expressed in the Constitutional Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council which 
was to be responsible for considering prob- 
lems connected with elections. The District 
Council, the new type of local government 
body which had recently been introduced, 
aroused the approval of some delegations. 
Although some delegates opposed the sys- 
tem of parity, the French representative said 
that his delegation felt that the Administer- 
ing Authority should not be denied the 
right to carry out this experiment. The rep- 
resentative of the United Arab Republic 
praised the work of the Administering Au- 
thority in enabling Tanganyika to complete 
the first phase of its advance toward inde- 
pendence, but pointed out that the problems 
of racial extremism, the disparate economic 
development of different parts of the terri- 
tory, and the danger of a psychological 
upheaval resulting from the impact of west- 
ern culture and technology were problems 


which the Administering Authority would 
do well to heed before they assumed larger 
proportions. The Administering Authority 
was commended for its plans to modernize 
local institutions without accentuating the 
conflict between the political and adminis- 
trative role of the indigenous authorities on 
the one hand and their social and tribal 
functions on the other. The Administering 
Authority was also praised for the sums it 
was continuing to make available to Tan- 
ganyika for the establishment and develop- 
ment of the economic infrastructure and 
social services. 

In discussing education, the view was 
given that although it must be recognized 
that integration was an excellent objective, 
the Council should give due consideration 
to the arguments the Administering Author- 
ity had advanced in favor of proceeding 
cautiously. In contrast, several other dele- 
gates declared that all schools established 
henceforth should be interracial. In the 
field of agriculture, contrasting opinions 
were also voiced: on the one hand, the 
view was stated that the Council should 
commend the efforts being made to raise 
productivity in African agriculture and to 
encourage large-scale production of various 
kinds, while on the other hand, the view 
was expressed that it was evident that the 
Administering Authority’s attention was fo- 
cused on those sectors which benefited 
foreign companies. 

The problems of the diseases of trypa- 
nosomiasis and malaria and efforts made 
to control them were discussed by the repre- 
sentative of WHO in reply to questions 
raised by various delegations. 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke spoke, in order to 
clear up what he called a misunderstanding 
which had arisen on the question of parity 
in representation, explaining that it had 
never been the policy of the government of 
Tanganyika to extend the application of the 
principle of parity to every activity of gov- 
ernment and every institution in the terri- 
tory. He also replied to the numerous 
criticisms made by the representative of the 
Soviet Union, saying that he was prepared 
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to explain any figures published by the gov- 
ernment of Tanganyika and to obtain such 
further statistical information as he could, 
but that he could not be expected to explain 
or comment on figures quoted in the press 
or in works of reference which might be 
out of date. He replied to the Soviet rep- 
resentative’s assertion that the alienation of 
land was a serious problem, since non-Afri- 
cans already owned approximately one-fifth 
of all land under cultivation. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke said that the table and figures fur- 
nished to the Council had not been supplied 
to explain and justify the continuing aliena- 
tion of land, but had been prepared on the 
basis of facts, in response to the Council’s 
request. From the figures given during the 
course of the discussion, he said, it was evi- 
dent that the proportion of alienated land 
was very far from the fantastic figures given 
by the Soviet delegate. Sir Andrew Cohen 
also commented on the alienation of land, 
saying that only two percent of land usable 
for farming had been alienated. He also 


said that he had been impressed by the con- 


structive spirit of the statements made, and 
that the Soviet delegation had been the only 
one to maintain a strictly negative attitude. 

At the 888th meeting, the drafting com- 
mittee presented its report.” The Council 
adopted the following recommendations 
found in Annex I of the report under which 
the Council: 1) urged the Administering 
Authority to study further ways of ensuring 
that the full meaning of its policies and in- 
tentions as declared in the territory and as 
explained to the Trusteeship Council were 
made known to all sections of the popula- 
tion of Tanganyika in readily understand- 
able terms; 2) in connection with political 
advancement, a) welcomed the inclusion of 
a review of the parity system in the terms 
of reference of the Constitutional Commit- 
tee to be established after the elections 
scheduled for September 1959 and expressed 
the hope that the Administering Authority 
would lose no time in appointing the Com- 
mittee, 6) noted the explanation given by 
the Administering Authority that the tri- 
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partite voting arrangements were an experi- 
ment and that any change in the existing 
electoral provisions would delay the elec- 
tions, ¢) noted with satisfaction that the 
Administering Authority fully concurred in 
the opinion of the Visiting Mission that a 
rapid increase in the rate of establishment 
of modern local government bodies was 
called for and welcomed the passage of the 
ordinance providing for the establishment 
of District Councils, and d) noted with sat- 
isfaction the efforts being made by the Ad- 
ministering Authority to develop the civil 
service on a non-racial basis and agreed with 
the views of the Visiting Mission concerning 
the importance of an adequate program of 
technical training and general education in 
order to increase more rapidly the number 
of Africans occupying senior posts; 3) in 
the sphere of economic advancement a) 
noted with interest the general improvement 
in the economic development of the terri- 
tory, in particular, a continuing increase in 
African agricultural productivity, noted with 
satisfaction that the African representative 
members of the Legislative Council took the 
initiative in requesting the government of 
Tanganyika to draw up schemes for in- 
creasing African agricultural productivity, 
and noted the Visiting Mission’s impression 
of lack of uniformity in economic develop- 
ment, 4) noted the cautious policy of the 
Administering Authority toward land alien- 
ation and the statement of the Authority 
concerning the emphasis on the importance 
of safeguarding the right of Africans to 
land, c) suggested to the Administering Au- 
thority that it use its influence to encourage 
all enterprises operating in Tanganyika to 
undertake the training of Africans for man- 
agerial posts and to associate Africans in 
every possible way with such enterprises, 
and noted with interest the view of the 
Visiting Mission that the cooperative move- 
ment was well established in the territory, 
d) welcomed the efforts currently made to 
obtain funds for specific projects, such as 
the electric power transmission line from 
Pangani to Dar es Salaam; 4) concerning 
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developments in social advancement, a) ex- 
pressed the hope that the Administering 
Authority would continue to encourage 
trade union leaders to take advantage of 
the training facilities and advisory services 
provided by the government and associated 
itself with the Visiting Mission’s view con- 
cerning the importance of educating union 
members in the principles and methods of 
trade unionism, 4) requested the Adminis- 
tering Authority constantly to review the 
possibility of increasing wage levels, ¢) ex- 
pressed the hope that the Authority would 
encourage suitably qualified Africans to take 
higher medical training and commended to 
the attention of the Administering Author- 
ity the observations of WHO on the medi- 
cal and health services in the territory”; and 
5) in educational advancement, a) com- 
mended to the attention of the Administer- 
ing Authority the observations of UNESCO 
on the educational advancement in the ter- 
ritory, &) urged the Administering Au- 
thority to make every effort to ensure that 
increased post-primary facilities were pro- 
vided, bearing in mind the need to close the 
gap between primary and middle educa- 
tion, ¢) shared the opinion of the Adminis- 
tering Authority concerning the importance 
of the objective of improving the quality of 
primary education and recalled its previous 
hope that ultimately there would be enough 
schools to enable at least primary education 
to become compulsory and free, and d) 
trusted that the Authority would continue 
to give close attention to the problem of 
increasing opportunities for vocational train- 
ing. 

An Indian amendment, as amended by 
the United Kingdom delegation, added to 
the section on central government the pro- 
vision that the Council hoped that the com- 
position of the Constitutional Committee 
would be as representative as possible and, 
in particular, that the Administering Au- 
thority would ensure that there was sub- 
stantial African representation; the Council 
unanimously adopted the amendment. A 
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United States amendment” inserted a pro- 
vision at the end of the section on the prob- 
lems of rural land tenure, expressing the 
Council’s confidence that the Administer- 
ing Authority would continue its policy of 
caution in regard to the alienation of land; 
this amendment was adopted. A second 
United States amendment added a provi- 
sion at the beginning of the section on 
general educational policy which took note 
of the Visiting Mission’s observations that 
progress toward the unification of the terri- 
tory’s educational system had been slow and 
commended to the Administering Author- 
ity for its consideration the views of the 
Visiting Mission as to the means it might 
adopt for accelerating the introduction of 
interracial education. This amendment was 
combined with a Guatemalan proposal 
which substituted for the words “progress 
. . « had been slow” a provision that the 
Council hoped that the Administering Au- 
thority would take a more positive lead in 
introducing interracial education as soon as 
possible. This joint amendment was also 
adopted. 

The President of the Council announced 
that he would consider that both paragraphs 
of Annex II of the report of the drafting 
committee had been adopted, if there were 
no objections. These recommendations in- 
vited the Administering Authority to in- 
clude in each annual report estimates of the 
time required for the fulfilment of measures 
taken or contemplated toward self-govern- 
ment or independence and expressed the 
hope that the broadening of the franchise 
toward universal suffrage, the further de- 
velopment of the Legislative Council and 
its composition, and the extension of direct 
elections to all representative bodies would 
be appropriate intermediate targets in the 
political progress of the territory. A joint 
amendment,” submitted by Burma and 
India and amended by the United States, 
added a paragraph whereby the Council 
expressed the hope that the Administering 
Authority would continue to adopt plans in 


*® Document T/L.845. 
# Document T/L.847. 
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all fields of development of the territory 
with dates for their fulfilment with a view 
to helping to create the pre-conditions for 
the attainment by the territory of self- 
government or independence. This amend- 
ment was adopted. 

At the 888th meeting, the Council consid- 
ered the report of the Standing Committee 
on Administrative Unions” and adopted 
five draft conclusions and recommendations 
contained therein. By these recommenda- 
tions the Council, inter alia, reiterated the 
hope it had previously expressed that the 
Administering Authority would find ways 
of appointing an African from the trust ter- 
ritory to the Industrial Council with the 
least possible delay and commended the 
practice of rotation of sessions of the ex- 
panded East Africa Central Legislative 
Assembly in each of the three east African 
territories and expressed the hope that it 
would be possible, notwithstanding the con- 
struction of a permanent chamber at 
Nairobi for meetings of the Assembly, to 
convene further sessions in Tanganyika. It 
was decided to include these recommenda- 
tions in the chapter on Tanganyika. At the 
same meeting the Council adopted the 
chapter on Tanganyika” by 13 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention. 


Petitions 

At its 849th, 856th, 884th, 885th, and 
887th meetings, the Council considered and 
adopted the recommendations set forth in 
the 2o1st through the 219th reports” of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 

The future of Togoland under French 
administration: The Council at its 878th 
meeting decided to postpone until its next 
session consideration of the report on the 
elections to be held in Togoland under 
French administration, as requested by 

8% Document T/L.823/Add.2 

33 Documents T/L.815 and Adds.1 and 2, T/L.844, 
and T/L.846. 


“ Documents T/L.812, T/L.814, T/L.816, T/L.817, 
T/L.818, T/L.819, T/L.820, T/L.821, T/L.822, 


General Assembly Resolution 1182 (XII), 
in view of the fact that the report was not 
yet available. 


Other Matters 


At the 849th meeting the Council took 
note of General Assembly Resolution 1205 
(XII) in which the Assembly recommended 
that in its future deliberations, the Council 
should take into account the comments and 
suggestions made in the course of the dis- 
cussion, at the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of the report” of the Trustee- 
ship Council covering the period from 
August 15, 1956, to July 12, 1957. 

At the same meeting the Council took 
note of General Assembly Resolution 1207 
(XII) which requested the Council to ex- 
amine the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tering Authorities to ensure that the five 
African territories which were still under 
trusteeship achieved self-government or in- 
dependence at an early date, so that the 
Council might take the resolution into ac- 
count in the examination of the various 
annual reports. The President of the Coun- 
cil announced at the same meeting that the 
Secretariat was preparing a document on the 
anticipated effects of the European Eco- 
nomic Community on the development of 
certain Trust Territories, which would no 
doubt not be submitted before the next ses- 
sion of the Council, but since the Council 
would examine at the present session the 
situation in three of the four territories on 
which the Community would have reper- 
cussions, it would be desirable for the Coun- 
cil to bear this in mind when it examined 
the annual reports. 

The President at the 849th meeting also 
proposed that the Council take note of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 1211 (XII) which 
recommended that the Trusteeship Council 
take into account the observations and sug- 
gestions made during the debate in the 
Fourth Committee, when the Council con- 
T/L.825, T/L.826, T/L.827, T/L.829 and Corr.1, 
T/L.830, T/L.831, T/L.832, T/L.833, T/L.834 and 
Corr.1, T/L.836, and T/L.837. 


% General Assembly Official Records (12th session), 
Supplement No. 4. 
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sidered conditions in the trust territories of 
the Cameroons under British administration 
and the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration at its twenty-first session and that 
it instruct its next visiting mission in 1958 
to take into account the observations and 
suggestions made at the twelfth session of 
the General Assembly during the examina- 
tion of the situation in the two territories. 
The President suggested that the Council 
bear in mind this resolution in considering 
the two territories in question and the visit- 
ing mission to West Africa. It was so 
decided. 

At the 876th meeting, the President in- 
formed the Council that he had received a 
letter from the representative of France sug- 
gesting the deferment of the item on Togo- 
land under French administration until the 
next session of the Council in view of the 
fact that it would be difficult at that junc- 
ture for the government of Togoland to 
send a special representative and that dis- 
cussions on Togoland might directly or 
indirectly affect the current electoral cam- 
paign and might be construed as interfer- 
ence in Togoland’s domestic affairs. At the 
878th meeting the Council decided to grant 
the request for postponement. 

The Council at its 884th meeting, after 
taking note of a General Assembly resolu- 
tion,” which urged that all measures be 
taken to ensure the utilization by inhabi- 
tants of the trust territories of scholarships 
and training facilities offered by Member 
States and to render aid to those persons 
who had applied for or been granted schol- 
arships or fellowships, placed the item on 
the agenda for its 22d session. The Coun- 


% Document A/RES/1209 (XII). 
37 Document A/RES/1206 (XII). 
% Document A/RES/1208 (XII). 


cil postponed to its 22d session discussion of 
a General Assembly resolution” asking the 
Council to study the question of the eco- 
nomic advancement of Somaliland under 
Italian administration. A General Assem- 
bly resolution requesting early submission 
by the Council of its study of the prevailing 
policies, laws, and practices relating to land 
tenure, land utilization, and land alienation 
in trust territories” was referred by the 
Council to the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development. 

It was decided at the Council’s 888th 
meeting that the visiting mission to trust 
territories in West Africa should consist of 
representatives of Haiti, India, New Zea- 
land, and the United States. The Council 
also approved the appointment of Australia, 
3elgium, China, France, India, and the 
Soviet Union as members of the Standing 
Committee on Petitions, and New Zealand 
and the United Arab Republic as members 
of the Committee on Classification of Com- 
munications. 

The Council deferred consideration of the 
Progress Report of the Committee on Rural 
Economic Development of the Trust Terri- 
tories” dealing with Ruanda-Urundi until 
its next session when the annual report of 
that territory would be considered. 

With respect to the report of the Secre- 
tary-General on credentials” the Soviet 
Union proposed that the credentials of the 


person occupying China’s seat should not 


be recognized. After rejecting the Soviet 
proposal by a vote of 10 votes to 4, the 
Council approved the report by 10 votes to 


none, with 4 abstentions. 


%®% Document T/1369 
” Document T/1360 and Add.1. 





International Court of Justice 


Cases before the Court 

Case concerning the Guardianship of an 
Infant (Netherlands v. Sweden): In an 
order of April 17, 1958, the International 
Court of Justice fixed the following time- 
limits for the filing of further pleadings in 
the case concerning the guardianship of an 
infant: for the reply of the government of 
the Netherlands, June 18, 1958; and for the 
rejoinder of the government of Sweden, 
August 28, 1958.’ 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27th, 1955 (United States v. Bulgaria, 
United Kingdom v. Bulgaria): In response 
to requests by the United States and the 
United Kingdom for an extension of the 
time-limit fixed for the filing of their me- 
morials, the International Court, in an 
order of May 19, 1958, fixed September 2, 
1958, as the date for the filing of the me- 


1 Case concerning the Guardianship of an Infant, 
Order of April 17th, 1958: 1.C.J. Reports 1958, p. 20. 
For previous information on the case, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 671. 

2 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
58/5, May 20, 1958. For previous information on the 
case, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 208-209. 


morials by the state. At the same time it 
fixed June 9, 1959, as the date for the 
counter-memorials of the government of 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria in the 
two cases.” 

Case concerning Sovereignty over Cer- 
tain Frontier Land (Belgium v. Nether- 
lands): In an order of May 27, 1958, in 
reply to a letter of May 16, 1958, from the 
Netherlands, requesting that the time-limit 
for the filing of its counter-memorial be 
extended to June 29, 1958, the Court post- 
poned to June 30, 1958, the time-limit for 
the filing of the Netherlands counter- 
memorial.’ 


Other Matters 


The International Court of Justice elected 
for three years Mr. Klaestad (Norway) as 
President and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan (Pakistan) as Vice-President.’ 


3 Case concerning Sovereignty over certain Frontier 
Land, Order of May 27th, 1958: 1.C.J. Reports 1958, 
p. 28-29. For previous information on the case, see 
International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 2), p. 208. 

* International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
58/4, April 17, 1958. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


The convention establishing the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO) came into effect on 
March 17, 1958. The convention, which 
had been drawn up at the United Nations 
Maritime Conference in Geneva in 1948, 
came into force when Japan ratified the con- 
vention, thereby fulfilling the requirement 
that 21 states must become parties before the 
convention was to come into effect. A twelve- 
member preparatory committee, which held 
two sessions in 1948, was to meet at UN 
headquarters during the spring of 1958 to 
prepare for the first session of the organiza- 
tion’s assembly or legislative body. 

The IMCO convention, which noted that 
the agency’s functions would be consultative 
and advisory, stated, in particular, that 
IMCO should promote cooperation among 
governments in solving technical problems 
of international shipping, encourage general 
adoption of the highest practicable standards 
for the safety and efficiency of navigation, 


seek the removal of discriminatory action 
and unnecessary restrictions by governments 
affecting international shipping, and provide 
for the consideration of matters concerning 
unfair practices by shipping concerns. IMCO 
would also assume functions and duties un- 
der the 1952 International Convention on 
the Safety of Life at Sea and the 1954 Inter- 
national Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 

Headquarters for IMCO would be in 
London; its organs would include an assem- 
bly, a council of sixteen members, a mari- 
time safety committee of fourteen members 
elected by the assembly, and other subsid- 
iary organs considered necessary. The secre- 
tariat would be headed by a secretary- 
general, who would appoint a secretary of 
the maritime safety committee. The rela- 
tionship of IMCO to the UN as a special- 
ized agency was approved by the General 
Assembly on November 18, 1948. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development on March 1, 1958, 
announced a loan equivalent to $75 million 
to the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, a govern- 
mental agency for industry, agriculture, and 
electric power development in southern 
Italy." The loan, in which more than 
twenty financial institutions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States, 
and Canada participated, was for a term of 
twenty years and bore interest of 514 per- 
cent, including the 1 percent commission 
allocated to the Bank’s Special Reserve. 
Amortization on the loan, which was guar- 


1UN Press Release IMCO/20, April 4, 1958. 
1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 523, March 1, 1958. 
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anteed by the Republic of Italy, was to begin 
on February 15, 1961. 

On April 3, 1958, the Bank made a loan 
equivalent to $15 million to the Peruvian 
Corporation Limited for the rehabilitation 
and modernization of the Central Railway 
and the Southern Railway in Peru.’ The 
New York Trust Company and Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York participated in 
the loan, without the International Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $400,000. The 
loan, which was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Peru, was for a term of fifteen 
years and bore interest of 5'/ percent, in- 
cluding the Bank’s 1 percent commission. 


2 [bid., Press Release No. 525, April 3, 1958. 
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Amortization was to begin February 15, 
1961. 

It was announced on April 16, 1958, that 
the Bank had approved two loans totaling 
$43 million for port improvements at Cal- 
cutta and Madras.’ One loan, of $29 mil- 
lion, was made to the Commissioners for 
the Port of Calcutta; the other loan, of $14 
million, was made to the Trustees of the 
Port of Madras. Three private banks in the 
United States, the Bank of America, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and the Irving 
Trust Company, were to participate in the 
two loans for a total amount of $1,705,000. 
Both loans were to be for a term of twenty 
years and bore interest of 5 percent, in- 
cluding the Bank’s commission. Amortiza- 
tion of the loans, which were to be guaran- 
teed by the government of India, was to 
begin in April 1963. 

A loan equivalent to $14 million for the 
expansion of electric power was made by 
the Bank to the Karachi Electric Supply 
Corporation Limited, a public utility in 
Pakistan with shares held by the Pakistan 
government and private interests." The 
Bank of America participated in the loan, 
without the International Bank’s guarantee, 
to the extent of $198,000. The loan, guar- 
anteed by the government of Pakistan, was 
for a term of twenty years and bore interest 
of 5% percent annually, including the 1 
percent commission of the Bank. 

On April 28, 1958, the Bank made a loan 
of $10,765,000 to the Austrian Investment 
Credit Corporation to provide capital for 
the modernization and expansion of eleven 
private companies in the pulp and paper, 
textile, chemical, and engineering industries 
in Austria.” The Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, Irving Trust Company, and Manu- 
facturers Trust Company participated in the 
loan, without the International Bank’s guar- 
antee, for a total amount of $1,067,900. The 
loan was for a term of eighteen years and 
bore interest of 5 percent, including the 
Bank’s commission. Amortization of the 

3 Ibid., Press Release No. 527, April 16, 1958. 


4 [bid., Press Release No. 528, April 23, 1958. 
5 Ibid., Press Release No. 529, April 28, 1958. 


loan, which was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Austria, was to begin October 1, 
1959- 

The International Bank on May 2, 1958, 
made a loan equivalent to $28 million to 
the Federation of Nigeria, which would 
make the funds available to the Nigerian 
Railway Corporation, to help finance a five- 
year modernization and development pro- 
gram.’ The loan, which was guaranteed 
by the United Kingdom, was for a term of 
twenty years and bore interest of 5% per- 
cent, including the Bank’s commission. 
Amortization was to begin on October 1, 
1962. 

A loan equivalent to $34 million was 
made by the Bank on May 5, 1958, to the 
Federal Electricity Commission and_ to 
Nacional Financiera, S.A., for electric power 
expansion in Mexico.’ The Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, and the Swiss Credit Bank, New York 
Agency, participated in the loan, without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, to the 
extent of $1,323,000. The loan, guaranteed 
by the Mexican government, was for a term 
of 25 years and bore interest at the rate of 
5% percent annually, including the Bank’s 
I percent commission. Amortization pay- 
ments were to begin in 1962. 

On May 9, 1958, the Bank made a loan 
of $5.5 million to Honduras for highway 
development.’ The Bank of America and 
the National Bank of Washington partici- 
pated in the loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $229,000. 
The loan was for a twenty-year term and 
bore interest of 5% percent, including the 
Bank’s commission. Amortization was to 


begin March 1, 1961. 


International Finance Corporation 
It was announced on March 10, 1958, that 
the International Finance Corporation had 
reached agreement for $1.2 million invest- 
ment in Olinkraft, S.A., Celulosa e Papel, 
6 Ibid., Press Release No. 531, May 2, 1958. 


1 [bid., Press Release No. 533, May 5, 1958. 
8 Ibid., Press Release No. 535, May 9, 1958. 
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a Brazilian subsidiary of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation of the United States, 
for a kraft pulp and paper project.’ The 
investment was to be in notes, bearing inter- 
est at 7 percent and maturing from 1963 to 
1970. The Corporation would also receive 
a twelve-year option on shares having a total 
par value equivalent to the face amount of 
the notes at the present rate of exchange. 
According to a press release of May 5, 
1958, the Corporation had reached agree- 
ment for a $450,000 investment in D.L.R. 
Plasticos do Brasil, S.A., a Brazilian corpora- 
tion, for expansion of manufacturing opera- 
tions.” The investment was to be in notes 
bearing interest at 7 percent per annum. 
The notes were to mature between 1961 and 
1968. The Corporation also received “partes 
beneficiarias”, which entitled the holder to 
10 percent of the annual net profits of the 
company and which could be redeemed in 
cruzeiros for a total amount equivalent to 
10 percent of the par value of the present 
outstanding capital stock of the company, 
or converted into an amount of stock equiv- 


alent to 10 percent of the par value of the 
present capital stock of the company. 


Other Matters 

On May 5, 1958, Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany and the First Boston Corporation an- 
nounced a public offering by a nationwide 
underwriting group of an issue of $150 
million International Bank ten-year bonds.” 
The bonds, due May 15, 1958, were priced 
at 100 percent and accrued interest to yield 
3-75 percent to maturity. 

The press reported on April 7, 1958, that 
following a conference with President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Eugene R. Black, the 
Bank’s president, announced that the Bank 
would assist Egypt in drafting long-range 
plans to increase the capacity of the Suez 
Canal.” Mr. Black announced that the 
Bank would undertake a number of studies 
and investigations in cooperation with the 
Suez Canal Authority. 

Release 


* International Finance Corporation, Press 


No. 11, March 10, 1958. 

10 [bid., Press Release No. 13, May 5, 1958. 

11 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 534, May 5, 1958. 

22 The New York Times, April 8, 1958. 


The Bank on May 5, 1958, reported a net 
income of $32.4 million for the nine-month 
period ending March 31, 1958, compared 
with $26.2 million for the corresponding 
period in 1957." This income was placed 
in the Supplemental Reserve against losses 
on loans and guarantees and raised the re- 
serve to $226.7 million. Loan commissions 
amounted to $14.7 million and were cred- 
ited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, increas- 
ing that reserve to $108.5 million. Gross 
income, exclusive of loan commissions, was 
$72.6 million, compared with $53.6 million 
in 1957; expenses, including $34 million for 
interest on Bank borrowings and other fi- 
nancial expenses, totaled $40.2 million for 
the period. The total number of loans made 
by the Bank reached 193 in 46 countries and 
raised the gross total of commitments to 
$3,587.5 million. Disbursements on loans 
for the nine-month period were $407.4 mil- 
lion, bringing total disbursements to 
$2,703.5 million. During the same period 
the Bank sold or agreed to sell $66.6 mil- 
lion principal amount of loans without its 
guarantee. On March 31 the total sales of 
loans amounted to $399.6 million, of which 
$330.6 million was without the Bank’s guar- 
antee. Principal repayments received by the 
Bank amounted to $21.1 million; total prin- 
cipal repayments thereby reached $372.5 
million. On March 31 the funded debt of 
the Bank was $1,405 million. 

The Federation of Malaya became a mem- 
ber of the Bank on March 7, 1958, with a 
subscription to the capital stock of the Bank 
of 250 shares with a total par value of $25 
million.“ On April 14, 1958, Tunisia be- 
came a Bank member, having a subscription 
of 120 shares with a total par value of 
$12 million.” Morocco became the Bank’s 
67th member on April 25, 1958. Its sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the Bank 
was 350 shares with a total par value of 
$35 million, bringing the total subscribed 
capital of the Bank to $9,405,400,000." 


13 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 532, May 5, 1958 

4 [bid., Press Release No. 524, March 7, 1958 

% [bid., Press Release No. 526, April 14, 1958 

16 [bid., Press Release No. 530, April 25, 1958 





SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) held its 138th 
session in Geneva from March 11 to 15, 
1958, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. 
Calderén Puig (Mexico).’ In connection 
with ILO machinery for freedom of associa- 
tion the Director-General had submitted a 
review of the regular machinery as well as 
revised proposals for a factual survey of 
conditions relating to freedom of association 
in order to fill gaps in the existing proce- 
dure and for the establishment of independ- 
ent machinery for the adjustment of dis- 
putes. On the whole, speakers declared that 
they were satisfied with the first two sec- 
tions of the document but expressed reser- 
vations on the workability of the machinery 
contemplated in the third section. Replying 
to the discussion, the Director-General stated 
that, in view of the opinions expressed by 
most members of the Governing Body, he 
thought it preferable to withdraw his sug- 
gestions dealing with new conciliation ma- 
chinery and to keep the Committee on 
Freedom of Association in existence. Re- 
garding the proposed factual survey, he 
urged that governments state at that time 
their objections to on-the-spot inquiries un- 
der constitutional procedures and with 
normal safeguards. Mr. Arutiunian (Soviet 
Union) stated that since the Committee on 
Freedom of Association was to be retained, 
its structure and methods of work should 
be modified, and any investigation it made 
on trade union or other questions should be 
undertaken objectively and in an atmos- 
phere of confidence. A suggestion made by 
Mr. Guessous (Morocco) that the committee 
hold a meeting devoted to the improvement 
of its own procedure was approved by 
the Governing Body, which subsequently 
adopted the Director-General’s proposals for 
the survey and for the maintenance of the 
existing committee. The Governing Body 
also approved the committee’s 28th report, 


1 Industry and Labour, April 15, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 


containing recommendations on cases con- 
cerning Spain, Cuba, Jordan, France (Mada- 
gascar), the United Kingdom (Cyprus), 
Chile, Colombia, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom (Northern Rhodesia), 
France (Algeria), and Turkey. The Gov- 
erning Body noted Mr. Arutiunian’s con- 
trary vote and Mr. Erban’s (Czechoslo- 
vakia) abstention on all of the recommen- 
dations, 

Discussing the record of the fourth Asian 
regional conference, the Governing Body 
authorized the Director-General to transmit 
to governments and to the appropriate 
international organizations the resolutions 
and conclusions of the conference, requested 
him, in planning the ILO program of work, 
to take into account the wishes expressed by 
the conference concerning studies to be un- 
dertaken on international action regarding 
small-scale and handicraft industries, the 
improvement of conditions of tenants and 
similar categories of agricultural workers, 
and labor-management relations, and _re- 
quested the Director-General to bear in 
mind the potential role of technical assist- 
ance in the development of small-scale and 
handicraft industries and in the improve- 
ment of labor-management relations. 

The report of the Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee was presented to the Governing 
Body, which endorsed without opposition 
or abstention the committee’s recommen- 
dations that the Governing Body 1) invite 
governments concerned to examine and sup- 
plement where necessary information col- 
lected by the International Labor Office re- 
garding conditions of work in inland trans- 
port; and 2) approve for inclusion on the 
agenda of the committee’s ninth session a 
review of the committee’s activities, pro- 
grams for raising productivity in Asian 
countries, development of ILO technical as- 
sistance programs in Asia, and promotion 
of workers’ education in Asia. Considera- 
tion by the Governing Body of possible en- 


8), p. 286-312. 
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largement of the committee, as requested by 
the Soviet government delegate was post- 
poned, pending the receipt of recommen- 
dations of the committee’s ninth session. 
The Governing Body had before it the re- 
port of the fifth session of the committee of 
experts on social policy in non-metropolitan 
territories, held in Geneva, December 9-20, 
1957. Following a brief discussion of spe- 
cific aspects of the report, including ILO’s 
work in Africa, the Governing Body, in 
view of commendatory remarks expressed 
by a number of delegates on the value of 
the material prepared by the committee and 
the high quality of the report, authorized 
the Director-General to communicate the 
report to governments, while noting the 
view of the Soviet delegate that the report 
would serve to further colonial interests. 
The Governing Body also received proposals 
from the Director-General on the establish- 
ment of an advisory committee for Africa 
south of the Sahara which would have a 
composition and functions analagous to 
those of the Asian Advisory Committee. 


Considerable debate arose over the proposed 


frame of reference of the committee. Rep- 
resentatives from Morocco, India, and the 
Soviet Union, for example, maintained that 
the committee should deal with the entire 
continent, whereas delegates from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Peru, and Italy 
supported the original proposal, on the basis 
that problems of Africa south of the Sahara 
differed from those of north African coun- 
tries and should be considered separately. 
The Governing Body adopted by 33 votes 
to 3, with 3 abstentions, the proposal for the 
establishment of the committee, as well as 
a suggestion put forward by the workers’ 
group that the Director-General produce a 
paper for an early session of the Governing 
Body showing the various methods by 
which the northern African countries could 
be more closely associated with ILO activi- 
ties. 

Turning to the report of the International 
Organizations Committee, the Governing 
Body adopted the draft of a communication 
to the Economic and Social Council con- 


cerning coordination and concentration of 
effort. Technical information concerning 
future ILO programs was to be submitted 
to the Council at a later date. Regarding 
the proposed establishment by the UN of 
a special fund to supplement existing ar- 
rangements for the financing of economic 
development, the Governing Body endorsed 
the committee’s recommendation emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the paragraph of the 
UN General Assembly resolution which 
provided that the fullest use should be made 
of the existing machinery of the UN, the 
specialized agencies, and the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. The Govern- 
ing Body also noted that the Director- 
General proposed to make a statement in 
the UN preparatory committee concerning 
the possible contribution of ILO to the 
achievement of the purposes of the fund 
and concerning organizational arrange- 
ments. The Governing Body discussed a 
recommendation of the International Or- 
ganizations Committee that it convene a 
tripartite European conference of represent- 
atives from members of ILO and of the 
Council of Europe to examine the draft 
European social charter prepared by the 
social committee of the Committee of Min- 
isters of the latter. Representatives generally 
approved the suggestion, although the gov- 
ernment representative of the Soviet Union 
objected to the use of ILO funds and par- 
ticularly Soviet contributions to finance a 
conference linked with what he claimed to 
be a political organization tending to divide 
Europe. Following its consideration of the 
proposal, the Governing Body adopted the 
committee’s recommendation. The Govern- 
ing Body also approved a proposed agree- 
ment with the League of Arab States and 
took note of the arrangement concluded 
between the Director-General and the Secre- 
tary-General of the Western European 
Union. 

The Governing Body dealing with reports 
of its industrial committees, 1) authorized 
the Director-General to communicate to 
governments the reports, resolutions, and 
other conclusions adopted by the Iron and 
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Steel Committee at its sixth session and by 
the tripartite technical meeting on mines 
other than coal mines; 2) against the nega- 
tive vote of government representatives from 
Belgium and the Soviet Union and from 
the workers’ group, decided to postpone 
further consideration of the question of con- 
vening a tripartite regional conference for 
the continental North Sea ports; 3) adopted 
the agenda for the seventh session of the 
Coal Mines Committee; and 4) postponed 
consideration of the Soviet applications for 
membership in the eight industrial com- 
mittees and the advisory committee on sal- 
aried employees and professional workers 
until the next review of the membership of 
the industrial committees, 

In matters concerning occupational safety 
and health the Governing Body decided to 
defer until its 139th session any decision on 
the report of the meeting of experts on the 
prevention of accidents due to fires and 
electricity underground in coal mines, but 
took note of the report of a meeting of 
experts on radiation protection which was 
held in Geneva from November 25 to De- 
cember 11, 1957. The report, together with 
revised provisions concerning ionising radia- 
tions in the model code of safety regulations 
for industrial establishments and the man- 
uals of radiation protection, was to be com- 
municated to the UN, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the specialized 
agencies concerned, and other international 
organizations dealing with the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The Director-General was 
requested to draw the attention of govern- 
ments to the views of the experts concerning 
the protection of persons applying luminous 
compounds. The Governing Body further 
approved a proposal that a meeting of ex- 
perts on the international classification of 
radiographs of pneumoconioses should be 
convened in 1958 and decided upon the 
agenda of the meeting. 

The Governing Body, receiving for its 
consideration the report of the meeting of 
experts on workers’ education, held in Gen- 


2 [bid., January 1, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 1), p. 2-27. 


eva from December g to 14, 1957, author- 
ized the Director-General to communicate 
the report to governments, the UN, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and to take 
steps to give the report sufficiently wide 
distribution so that it would reach the major 
national and international bodies engaged 
in workers’ education. Among its other 
decisions, the Governing Body 1) deter- 
mined the agenda for an ad hoc meeting on 
conditions of work and employment of 
nurses; 2) recommended to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference the approval of a 
net expenditure budget of $8,449,857 for 
the financial year 1959; 3) decided to invite 
a number of non-metropolitan territories as 
observers in the 42d session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference; and 4) ap- 
proved or confirmed the date and place of 
future meetings to be held under the aus- 
pices of ILO. 


Other Matters 


The advisory committee on salaried em- 
ployees and professional workers held its 
fourth session in Geneva, April 1 to 13, 
1957. Included on the agenda in addition 
to the general report were two general ques- 
tions concerning non-manual workers and 
collective bargaining, and working condi- 
tions of technical and supervisory staff in 
industry, excluding management. Reports, 
resolutions, and conclusions adopted as a 
result of the committee’s general discussions 
dealt specifically with collective bargaining 
and public service in connection with non- 
manual workers and collective bargaining 
and, regarding working conditions of tech- 
nical and supervisory staff, the conditions of 
employment of the staff in question, sala- 
ried inventors, and the radius clause. Other 
resolutions concerned future action in labor- 
management relations, teaching staff, hospi- 
tal and health service staffs, and journalists. 

The fourth Asian regional conference of 
ILO was held in New Delhi, November 
13-25, 1957. Items discussed by the con- 


3 Ibid., 
160-165. 


March 1, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. $), p. 
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ference included the report of the Director- 
General, labor and social problems of small- 
scale and handicraft industries in Asian 
countries, conditions of life and work of 
share croppers, tenant farmers, and similar 
categories of semi-independent and _ inde- 
pendent workers in agriculture, and labor- 
management relations. 

Other meetings convened by ILO in- 
cluded a meeting of experts on the preven- 
tion of accidents due to fires and electricity 
underground in coal mines, in Geneva, Oc- 
tober 2-18, 1957;' a tripartite technical 
meeting on mines other than coal mines, 


November 25—December 6, 1957, in 
Geneva;’ and a regional seminar on co- 
operation, in Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, No- 
vember 4-30, 1957." 

During July and August 1957 an official 
of the International Labor Office lent his 
assistance, at the request of the Peruvian 
authorities, in the settlement of a labor dis- 
pute between the management and staff of 
the Railway of Southern Peru. The pro- 
posals set forth by the representative were 
unanimously accepted by both parties to 
the dispute.’ 


International Monetary Fund 


It was reported on March 16, 1958, that 
the government of the Netherlands had in- 
formed the International Monetary Fund 
that it no longer required its $68,750,000 
stand-by arrangement, in view of the im- 
proved reserve position of the Netherlands 
Bank.’ Accordingly, the arrangement, which 
was to have continued for one year from 
September 12, 1957, was cancelled as of the 
close of business on March 11. 

On March 24, 1958, it was announced 
that the Fund had entered into a transaction 
with the government of the Union of South 
Africa which enabled the Union to purchase 
from the Fund $25 million, the equivalent 
of South Africa’s gold subscription to the 
Fund.’ The Fund also agreed to a stand-by 
arrangement which authorized the Union of 
South Africa to draw United States dollars 
or other currencies from the Fund in an 
amount equivalent to $25 million during the 
following twelve months. 

The Fund extended for another twelve 
months its stand-by arrangement with the 
government of Chile, according to an an- 


4 Ibid., 
. 121-125. 
5 Ibid., April 1, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 7), p. 244-263. 
6 Ibid., April 15, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 8), p. 312-314. 
1 Ibid., January 1, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 1), p. 33-34. 
1 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
275, March 16, 1958. 


February 15, 1958 (Vol. 19, No. 4), 


nouncement of March 31, 1958.’ The ar- 
rangement, as originally concluded in April 
1956, authorized the Chilean government 
to purchase up to $35 million in currencies 
held by the Fund in order to maintain an 
orderly exchange market for a fluctuating 
peso. The agreement with the Fund, which 
was supplemented by other credit arrange- 
ments, was extended for another year in 
April 1957. 

A press release of May 14, 1958, reported 
that an initial par value for the Irish pound, 
at 0.357143 Irish pounds per United States 
dollar, had been established by agreement 
between the government of Ireland and the 
Fund." 

The Federation of Malaya became a 
member of the Fund on March 7, 1958, 
with a quota of $25 million.’ Tunisia be- 
came a member on April 14, 1958, with a 
quota of $12 million,’ followed by Morocco, 
who became the Fund’s 67th member on 
April 25, 1958, with a quota of $35 million.’ 
The total of members’ quotas in the Fund 
thereby reached $9,088,000,000. 


2 [hid., Press Release 276, March 24, 1958 
8 [bid., Press Release . 277, March 31, 1958 
4 Ibid., Press Release . 280, May 14, 1958 
5 [hbid., Press Release . 274, March 7, 1958 
* Ibid., Press Release . 278, April 14, 1958. 
7 |bid., Press Release . 279, April 25, 1958. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Included among the meetings organized 
by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
from July 1957 to January 1958 were a num- 
ber of international conferences. The twen- 
tieth international conference on public edu- 
cation, organized by UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education, was held 
in Geneva from July 8 to 17, 1957, and at- 
tended by delegates of 70 member states.’ 
One recommendation adopted by the con- 
ference was concerned with the study of 
present and future needs in school building, 
while a second dealt with methods of ap- 
pointmerit, training, and further education 
of staff engaged in the training of primary 
school teachers. The international confer- 
ence on radio-isotopes in scientific research 
met in Paris, September 9-20, 1957.’ Twelve 
hundred scientists attended the conference, 
during which forty scientific sessions were 
conducted. 

The second regional conference of Euro- 
pean national commissions for UNESCO 
was held in Dubrovnik from October 1 to 
6, 1957.. Delegates showed unanimous in- 
terest in and made suggestions concerning 
UNESCO’s major project on the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural 
values, discussed cooperation among the na- 
tional commissions and the efforts of na- 
tional commissions to adapt UNESCO's 
program to the needs of their country or 
group of countries, expressed their interest 
in the publication of non-specialized UNES- 
CO pamphlets discussing important fields 
of UNESCO programs, and adopted a 
number of recommendations in connection 
with UNESCO’s program and budget for 
1959-60. Delegates from UNESCO national 
commissions in nine Arab states met in a 
regional conference at Fez from January 
27 to 30, 1958.’ Following its discussion 
of the common problems of the Arab states 


1UNESCO Chronicle, October 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 
10), p. 251-252. 

2 Ibid., November 
279-282. 

3 Ibid., December 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 12), p. 323-326. 


1957 (Vol. 3, No. 11), p. 


in the development of education, the prog- 
ress of science, and the extension of culture, 
the conference turned to UNESCO’s east- 
west major project, in connection with 
which it made a number of recommenda- 
tions suggesting means of promoting cul- 
tural exchange between Arab countries and 
the west. The delegates also expressed in- 
terest in the major project on scientific 
research for arid lands and, regarding the 
coordination of the work of the Arab na- 
tional commissions, recommended the ex- 
change of periodical information bulletins 
and the creation of a cooperation center to 
serve as a junction point for the commis- 
sions. 

The eleventh conference of organizers of 
international work camps was convened by 
UNESCO in New Delhi, January 5-12, 
1958. Present at the meeting, held for the 
first time in an Asian country, were individ- 
uals from twenty countries. 

Several UNESCO advisory committees 
conducted meetings during the period under 
review. The advisory committee for humid 
tropics research held its first session in 
Manaos, Brazil, July 29-31, 1957... Among 
the topics discussed were the establishment 
of key Herbaria for humid tropical regions, 
the role of organic matter, its forms, and the 
related nitrogen cycle in humid tropical 
regions, survey and classification of soils of 
the humid tropics, and the role of soil-fauna 
in these regions. The international advisory 
committee for documentation and terminol- 
ogy in pure and applied science held its 
third meeting in Paris, September 23-25, 
1957. The committee emphasized, in par- 
ticular, the desirability of the adoption of 
the principles set forth in the guide for the 
preparation and publication of synopses, and 
of the international standardization of the 
formats of punched and slotted cards. In 
connection with UNESCO activities related 


4 [bid., March 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 3), p. 81-84. 

5 Ibid., p. 92-93. 

6 Ibid., October 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 10), p. 252-253. 
1 Ibid., November 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 11), p. 291. 
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to copyright, the Intergovernmental Copy- 
right Committee at its second session, held 
in Washington, D.C., October 7-11, 1957, 
among its other decisions recommended that 
1) publication of the French version of 
Copyright Laws and Treaties of the World 
be carried out as soon as possible; 2) the 
secretariat assemble information on the law 
and practices concerning protection of works 
of applied art; and 3) UNESCO's Director- 
General take steps to ascertain the views of 
governments regarding the recognition of 
droit de suite in their domestic legislation or 
possibly in an international document.’ The 
advisory committee on bibliography held its 
fourth session in Paris, December 10-13, 
1957. Discussing and making recommen- 
dations on UNESCO’s role in coordinating 
international bibliography, the committee 
presented a list of specific projects which 
might be undertaken under UNESCO con- 
tract. The committee also examined the 
main bibliographical problems involved in 
UNESCO’s east-west project. Members of 
the international advisory committee on the 
school curriculum met in Paris from Octo- 
ber 14 to 26, 1957, for comparing existing 
methods and curricula in their respective 
countries.” Following the discussion, which 
revealed considerable differences both in ed- 
ucational systems and in cultural traditions 
and economic levels, the committee adopted 
several recommendations. The thirteenth 
session of the international advisory com- 
mittee on arid zone research was held in 
Karachi on November 4, 5, 6, and 15, 1957." 
The committee approved a number of sub- 
ventions for arid zone research projects, laid 
down the program of the symposium on 
salinity problems in arid regions to be held 
in Teheran in October 1958, and recom- 
mended the development of general research 
and studies, the organization of symposia 
and of refresher courses, the publication of 
scientific work, an increase in the number 


8 [bid., December 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 12), p. 327- 


98. 
® [bid., February 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 2), p. 54-56. 
© [bid., January 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 15. 

11 [bid., p. 18-19. 

12 Ibid., p. 19. 
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of fellowships, and the strengthening of re- 
search and teaching institutions in the re- 
gions from north Africa to India. The 
international advisory committee on marine 
sciences held its second session in Bangkok 
from November 15 to 22, 1957, at which 
time it adopted recommendations concern- 
ing, inter alia, the appointment of a marine 
adviser for the Indo-Pacific area, the con- 
struction of an international oceanographic 
vessel, the creation of a supply and service 
laboratory for carbon-14 ampoules, and the 
organization of an international marine sci- 
ences congress in the United States in 1959.” 
Seminars and meetings of experts organ- 
ized by UNESCO during the period July 
1957 to January 1958 included the follow- 
ing: a seminar on education for interna- 
tional understanding, in Meina, Italy, July 
22 to August 3, 1957;" an Anglo-Polish 
seminar on the social effects of industrializa- 
tion, in London, September 10-20, 1957;" a 
seminar on the contribution of the social 
sciences to economic development, Decem- 
ber 9-19, 1957, in Beirut;” a meeting of 
thirteen sociologists from ten countries, in 
Moscow, January 6-11, 1958, to discuss the 
question of whether different social systems 
constituted an insuperable obstacle to inter- 
national understanding and cooperation;” a 
meeting of ten social scientists in Calcutta, 
January 13 to 18, 1958, to study the contri- 
bution of the social sciences to UNESCO's 
major east-west project;” a meeting of con- 
sultants from five Slav-speaking countries for 
the discussion of educational documentation, 
October 7~12, 1957, in Paris;” a meeting of 
governmental experts to discuss the applica- 
tion of the agreement on the importation of 
educational, 
terials, October 21 to 29, 1957, in Geneva;’ 
and a regional seminar on educational sta- 
tistics in south Asia and the Far East, in 
Bangkok, November 15 to 27, 1957.” 


scientific, and cultural ma- 
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Director-General’s Report 


The report of the Director-General on 
UNESCO’s activities in 1956” reviewed the 
organization’s relations with member states 
and international organizations, the execu- 
tion of its program, its participation in the 
UN Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, and its administrative services. Re- 
garding UNESCO’s general program, the 
Director-General cited such diverse activi- 
ties as UNESCO’s financial assistance to 
organizations in the field of education, the 
study and promotion of fundamental edu- 
cation, assistance to scientific research 
through groups such as the advisory com- 
mittee on arid zone research, the centraliza- 
tion and exchange of information on the 
social sciences, the implementation of inter- 
national conventions and preparation of in- 
ternational agreements regarding, for exam- 
ple, copyright, the protection of cultural 
property in the event of armed conflict, and 
archaeological excavations, the promotion of 
professional training for journalism, and the 
promotion of international contacts and edu- 
cational travel among young people. 


In connection with the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, the report 
stated that the system of country program- 
ming had come into full operation in 1956. 
UNESCO’s share of the total budget of the 
UN program for 1956 amounted to 16.6 
percent, or $4,940,933. In addition to pro- 
viding financial aid, UNESCO had pub- 
lished a number of special technical reports 
by experts who had completed field mis- 
sions. The report gave a country-by-coun- 
try summary of UNESCO’s technical as- 
sistance projects in 1956 and discussed the 
budget and administration of the program. 

Appended to the Director-General’s re- 
port were lists of UNESCO’s 80 members, 
delegations accredited to UNESCO, in- 
ternational nongovernmental organizations 
approved for consultative arrangements, 
contracts concluded with _ international 
nongovernmental organizations, meetings 
of international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions at which UNESCO was represented, 
fellowships and study tour grants awarded 
in 1956, and conferences and meetings in 


1956. 


Universal Postal Union 


The fourteenth Congress of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union was held from August 14 
to October 3, 1957, in Ottawa, Canada, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. J. 


Turnbull (Canada). Work on over 1200 
proposals which were submitted to the 
Congress was distributed among nine com- 
mittees. 

Among its major decisions the general 
committee instructed the Executive and 
Liaison Committee to prepare a general 
revision of the Convention, incorporating 
various changes which had been brought 
about in former Congresses and established 
the Consultative Committee on Postal Stud- 
ies. The committee also, inter alia, ap- 
proved the multilingual vocabulary of the 

21 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization, Report of the Director General on the 
Activities of the Organization in 1956, Paris, 1958. 


international postal service and the tele- 
graph code, instructed the Executive and 
Liaison Committee to decide on a universal 
postal emblem, and made various modifica- 
tions in the Convention, the Final Protocol, 
and the Detailed Regulations. The prep- 
aration of texts concerning the structure 
and the draft rules of procedure of the 
newly-established Consultative Committee 
on Postal Studies was entrusted to the 
committee for the program of technical 
studies, which laid down a program of 
work covering 44 studies relating to the 
most important technical, economic, and 
operational questions. 

The first committee during its delibera- 
tions: 1) agreed that the Executive and 

1Union Postale, April 1958 (83d year, No. 4), 
p. 38A-68A. For a summary of the thirteenth Con- 


gress, see International Organization, February 1953 
(Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 148-149. 
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Liaison Committee should examine the in- 
ternational tariff structure, the taxation of 
unpaid or insufficiently prepaid correspond- 
ence, international reply coupons, and the 
general conditions applied to correspond- 
ence sent at reduced rates; 2) increased 
the basic postal charges by 25 percent; 3) 
fixed the charges on samples, international 
reply coupons, enquiries, perishable bio- 
logical matter, advice of delivery, and de- 
livery to an addressee in person; and 4) 
took decisions concerning minimum sizes, 
weights, customs clearance fees, transit pay- 
ments, prepayment of postage, withdrawal 
from the post, and packing. Air mail ques- 
tions dealt with by committee 1 bis con- 
cerned incorporation of the air mail provi- 
sions in the Convention in a form of a 
special chapter, insufficiently prepaid aero- 
grams, combined charges for the prepay- 
ment of air mail items, routing of air mail, 
remuneration for the conveyance of air 
mail, and simplification measures. 

The second committee considered 301 
proposals in connection with the agree- 
ments on insured letters and boxes and on 
parcel post. The committee decided to en- 
trust to the Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee the study .of the insertion into the 
Convention and its Detailed Regulations of 
the provisions of the agreement on insured 
letters and boxes, modified the method of 
calculating the insurance fees for insured 
letters and boxes, and approved as regards 


insured items the collection of warehousing 
charges and the delivery to the addressee 
in person, on an optional basis. Regarding 
parcel post, the committee adopted pro- 
posals on the system of charges, the basic 
shares at departure and at arrival, the maxi- 
mum charge for imported articles and for 
delivery at residence, the remuneration of 
the redirecting administration, the system 
of settling accounts for free-of-charge par- 
cels, air conveyance rates, and simplifica- 
tion of the agreement on parcel post. 

The third committee adopted revised 
texts of the acts concerning money articles, 
including money orders, transfers, C.O.D. 
items, and collection of charges and ap 
proved a new agreement concerning the in- 
ternational savings bank service. Further 
work before the Congress was divided 
among the drafting committee, the creden- 
tials committee, and the finance committee. 

During its twelve plenary meetings the 
Congress adopted the rules of procedure, 
and elected members of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee and of the steering 
committee of the Consultative Committee 
on Postal Studies. It also adopted proposals 
concerning the bulk posting of mail abroad 
and the collection of customs clearance 
charges only for mail items liable to cus- 
toms fees. It further decided to hold the 
fifteenth Congress in Rio de Janeiro, begin 
ning June 27, 1962. 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) held its 21st 
session in Geneva, January 14-28, 1958, 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Charles.’ 
After discussing in detail the Director- 
General’s proposed program of activities 
and budget estimates for 1959, the Board 
endorsed the Director-General’s effective 
working budget of $14,287,600. It was 
suggested that in preparing the 1960 budget 


a greater percentage of the total expendi- 
ture should be set aside for strengthening 
the technical services at headquarters. In 
pursuance of WHO's policy of complete 
malaria eradication, the Director-General 
had drawn up a detailed program covering 
the operations for the following five years. 
Noting that the total resources available in 
the malaria eradication special account 
amounted to $5,112,000, and that the esti- 
mated expenditure for 1958 alone was 


1 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, Match 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 82-85. 
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$5,058,000, the Board expressed the hope 
that governments able to do so would make 
voluntary contributions to the account and 
requested the Director-General to take the 
necessary steps, including adequate pub- 
licity, to obtain additional funds, whether 
from governmental or from private sources. 

The Board reviewed the reports of the 
various regional committees and in this 
connection showed particular interest in the 
progress that had been made in the cam- 
paigns against smallpox. In response to a 
proposal by the governments of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden that WHO 
should include “sports medicine” in its pro- 
gram of activities, several members stated 
their desire for a more precise definition of 
the term “sports medicine” and for a clari- 
fication of the proposal. There was some 
concern lest expenditure on such a project 
might be prejudicial to other activities. The 
Board requested the Director-General to ex- 
amine the proposal further and to submit a 
preliminary report to the eleventh WHO 
assembly on the kind of program that might 
be undertaken. 

Discussing the emergency assistance given 
by WHO to Ceylon, following severe floods 
in that country in 1957, the Board approved 
the action taken to provide Ceylon with 
supplies of cholera and TAB vaccine to the 
value of $11,500 and authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to provide additional assistance 
bringing the total cost up to $20,000. The 
Ceylonese government stated its intention of 
reimbursing some, if not all, of the cost of 
the TAB vaccine. 

The Board examined and authorized the 
publication in the WHO technical report 
series of reports from a number of expert 
committees and study groups. It also ac- 
cepted applications of the International Fer- 
tility Association, the International Union of 
Local Authorities, and the Féderation Inter- 
nationale de Médecine Sportive for admis- 
sion into official relations with WHO. 


2 World Health Organization, Official Records, No. 
82, “The Work of WHO, 1957: Annual Report of the 


Director-General’s Report 


The annual report on the work of WHO 
in 1957° was prefaced by an introduction 
by the Director-General, Dr. M. G. Candau. 
Outlining the principal features of the 1957 
program, Dr. Candau stated that promotion 
of research through direct stimulation or 
through coordination of activities had been 
predominant in WHO's efforts against 
communicable diseases and stressed in this 
respect the necessity of epidemiological re- 
search and the need to adjust control or 
eradication methods to local conditions. Dr. 
Candau went on to discuss the convening of 
an expert committee to review the progress 
made and the problems which had arisen in 
connection with the vaccine against polio- 
myelitis, the efforts of WHO to ensure the 
free flow of information on the epidemic 
of influenza during its spread in 1957, and 
the increasing efforts to achieve world-wide 
malaria eradication by research, coordina- 
tion of national programs, the establishment 
at headquarters of a new division for ma- 
laria eradication, and the assignment of 
additional technical staff to the regions. 
Pointing out that the lack of trained per- 
sonnel continued to retard further improve- 
ment of health, the Director-General ex- 
pressed his appreciation that the first post- 
graduate class of sanitary engineers had 
received degrees at the University of Naples 
and reported that in the field of maternal and 
child health greater emphasis had been 
placed on the training of professional per- 
sonnel for supervisory posts and on the 
strengthening of pediatric education in 
medical schools, 


Other Matters 

The regional committees of WHO met in 
September 1957 to discuss activities under- 
taken from July 1956 to June 1957 in col- 
laboration with the governments of the 
respective regions, modifications in the pro- 
posed program for 1958, and the establish- 
ment of a proposed program and budget 


Director-General to the World Health Assembly and 
to the United Nations.’ Geneva, 1958. 
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for 1959. The regional committee for 
Africa, which held its seventh session at 
Brazzaville, September 16-21, 1957, was 
told by its regional director that the main 
emphasis in the African program had been 
on rural health projects, professional educa- 
tion and training programs, and health 
education of the public and in particular of 
mothers and children. The committee’s 
technical discussions focused on the role of 
rural health centers in the control of en- 
demic diseases in the African region. The 
tenth session of the WHO regional com- 
mittee for Southeast Asia was held in Ran- 
goon, September 16-20, 1957. The com- 
mittee discussed the report of the regional 
director, who stated that the office’s most 
important task had been professional train- 
ing of field staff and of public health ad- 
ministrators capable of directing public 
health services. The committee’s technical 
meetings were devoted to discussion of 
methods of developing health education of 
the public. The regional committee for 
Europe at its seventh session, held in Copen- 
hagen, September 10-13, 1957, recom- 
mended, inter alia, the extension of work in 
virology, the convening of study groups on 
cardiovascular diseases and public health 
problems connected with cancer control, the 
continuation of the training program for 
personnel responsible for protection against 
nuclear radiation, and the intensification of 
efforts to achieve eradication of malaria. 
The committee’s technical discussion dealt 
with collaboration between scientific, ad- 
ministrative, and educational bodies in im- 
proving health services. The regional com- 
mittee for the western Pacific held its eighth 
session in Hong Kong from September 5 to 
11, 1957. The regional director reported 
that in determining methods of assisting 
governments to develop their public health 
programs, the office had directed its efforts 

3 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, No- 
vember 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 351-358. 

‘Ibid., December 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 12), p 
381-382. 

5 [bid., September 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 9), p. 290, 
294; November 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 358, 


359-360; January 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 25-26; 
March 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 95-96. 


to developing means of training personnel. 
After adopting recommendations concerning 
the medical use of radioactive substances, 
the resistance of insects to insecticides, and 
the anti-malaria campaign, the committee 
conducted a technical discussion on leprosy 
control, The Directing Council of the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, acting as 
the WHO regional committee for the 
Americas, held its tenth session from Sep- 
tember 16 to 27, 1957.’ Presenting his an- 
nual report, the director of the office stressed 
the necessity for long-range planning of the 
public health programs. The Council then 
examined the proposed program and budget 
for 1959 and gave priority to malaria eradi- 


cation. The council’s technical discussion 


concerned the improvement of methods for 
the evaluation of health programs. 


During the period from July 1957 to 
March 1958 WHO expert committees met 
to discuss the following topics: poliomye- 
litis, public health aspects of fluoridation, 
brucellosis, international pharmacopoeia, nu- 
trition, training of health personnel in 
health education of the public, insecticides, 
cancer statistics, medical rehabilitation, and 
sanitation of international airports.’ 

A number of seminars and study groups 
were also conducted under the auspices of 
WHO during this period to consider 
schizophrenia, classification of atheroscle- 
rotic lesions, radiation protection, the nurse 
in the psychiatric team, veterinary public 
health, the teaching of preventive and social 
medicine in the countries of the western 
Pacific region, maternal and child health in 
the eastern Mediterranean region, preventive 
aspects in the teaching of physiology, rural 
water supplies, communicable eye diseases, 
resistance of insects to insecticides, and the 
control of venereal diseases." 

Other meetings held during the period 
under review included a public health con- 

* Ibid., September 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 9), p. 295; 
November 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 358, 361-362; 
December 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 12), p. 383, 384; Janu 
ary 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 25, 26; March 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 96; April 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), 
Pp. 141. 
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ference in Hong Kong, September 13-20, 
1957; a rural health conference in New 
Delhi, October 14-26, 1957; the fifth Borneo 
inter-territorial malaria conference in La- 
buan, North Borneo, November 26-28, 
1957; and a meeting of the committee on 
international quarantine, October 21-25, 
1957, to review, among other matters, the 
functioning of the International Sanitary 
Regulations.’ In October 1957 WHO also 
sent a visiting team of medical scientists to 
the University of Teheran and to the Tabriz 
and the Shiraz medical schools in Iran.’ 
Dr. M. G. Candau, the Director-General 


of WHO, whose mandate was to have ex- 
pired on July 21, 1958, accepted the offer 
made by the tenth World Health Assembly 
to renew his contract and requested that the 
renewal be for a further period of two 
years.. Dr. S. Al-Wahbi, president of the 
tenth World Health Assembly, communi- 
cated Dr. Candau’s decision to WHO mem- 
ber states and to the members of the Execu- 
tive Board, and informed them that he 
would sign the renewal of the Director- 
General’s contract on behalf of the organiza- 
tion. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Annual Report 

Reviewing the year’s activities, the annual 
report of the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (WMO) for 1957 stated that WMO 
technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries had reached a new high in number of 
national weather services aided and num- 
ber of experts sent to the countries." WMO 
provided experts or granted fellowships to 
26 countries or territories during the year, 
under the UN Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, and sent instruments and 
equipment used in weather reporting and 
forecasting in connection with technical as- 
sistance missions to Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador, Iceland, Nicaragua, Sudan, 
and Uruguay. During this period 24 fel- 
lowships were awarded for advanced train- 
ing of personnel in weather forecasting, 
tropical meteorology, hurricane ‘forecasting, 
maritime meteorology, and aerology. 

As part of the International Geophysical 
Year program WMO established a meteoro- 
logical data center for recording observa- 
tions received on standard forms from par- 
ticipating countries. The information con- 
cerned, among other things, meteorological 
conditions, radiation and ozone observations, 
atmospheric disturbances, and the aurora 
borealis. 


1 Jbid., December 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 12), p. 382- 
385; November 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 360-361. 
8 Ibid., October 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 


325-3206. 


In continuing its regular program of aid 
to the meteorological services of its mem- 
bers, WMO, inter alia, began a new project 
in long-range weather forecasting, studied 
the special needs of jet airliners for weather 
services, initiated plans for an international 
warning service on tidal waves, planned ex- 
panded networks of weather-observing sta- 
tions, furthered its studies on the relation 
of atomic energy and meteorology, and car- 
ried forward work in standardizing instru- 
ments and units used in reporting weather 
conditions. 


Regional Associations 

The second session of Regional Associa- 
tion II] (South America) was held in 
Caracas from December 4 to 20, 1957, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. Viaut.’ Matters 
dealt with at the meeting included observing 
networks, meteorological telecommunica- 
tions, the establishment of national meteoro- 
logical committees, agrometeorology, the 
making and exchange of hydrologic observa- 
tions, hydrometeorological activities, clima- 
tological practices, the preparation of cli- 
matic atlases, the training of forecasters, 
meteorologists, and hydrologists, and the 
extension of barometer comparisons. 

Three recommendations passed by Re- 


® [hid., November 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 362. 

1UN Press Release WMO/61, May 12, 1958. 

2WMO Bulletin, April 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 2), 
Pp. 59-62. 
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gional Association II (Asia) by postal ballot, 
ending February 17, 1958, dealt with 
amendments to the recommended basic net- 
works, the replacement of pilot-balloon ob- 
servations by radio-wind observations, re- 
quirements for high-level upper-air data, 
and weather reports from ships other than 
selected ships.” 

As a result of a postal ballot which ended 
on January 28, 1958, Regional Association 
V (South-West Pacific) adopted four resolu- 
tions concerning the introduction of hourly 
observations on remote islands lying near 
the tracks of storms of tropical or sub- 
tropical origin, the replacement of pilot- 
balloon observations by radio-wind obser- 
vations, the need for information on 
high-altitude conditions, the introduction of 
surface and upper-air networks, and the 
establishment of atmospherics networks.’ 


Technical Commissions 

The second session of the Commission for 
Synoptic Meteorology was held in New 
Delhi from January 21 to February 15, 
1958. The most significant questions dealt 
with at the meeting were modifications of 
the meteorological codes and meteorological 
telecommunications; miscellaneous recom- 
mendations adopted by the commission con- 
cerned world climatic atlases, checking of 
forecasts, exchange of past weather data, ele- 


* Ihid., p. 68. 
* Ibid. 
5 Ibid., p. 69-74. 


vation of a station, modifications of stand- 
ard pressure levels, networks and installa- 
tions, and upper-air observations. 


Other Matters 


A meteorological _telecommunications 
meeting sponsored jointly by WMO and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) was held from February 24 to 
March 8, 1958, in Geneva for discussion of 
regional telecommunications problems af- 
fecting both organizations.’ The meeting 
adopted a number of recommendations con- 
cerning, among other matters, the progres- 
sive establishment of a system of radio- 
telephony ground-air broadcasts on very 
high frequencies, the setting up of a new 
landline teleprinter system with ten circuit 
areas in the European region, and improve- 
ment of the landline teleprinter system al- 
ready in use. 

The WMO panel of experts set up to study 
developments in meteorology in view of 
commercial jet aircraft operations met in 
Madrid from March 11 to 17, 1958.’ The 
group proposed, inter alia, that a study 
group be set up to try to develop methods 
of forecasting temperatures and winds at 
great heights. The WMO panel on water 
resource development met in Geneva, March 


24-26, 1958.” 


6 Ibid., p. 62-63. 
1 Ibid., p. 91-92. 
* Ibid., p. 91. 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Caribbean Commission 


Twenty-fifth Meeting 

The 25th meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Curacao, November 
22-29, 1957: The meeting dealt mainly 
with recommendations made by the West 
Indian Conference, including consideration 
of a statement submitted by the conference 
on the procedure to be followed for the revi- 
sion of the agreement establishing the Com- 
mission. It was decided to recommend to 
member governments that an ad hoc com- 
mittee be appointed to make preparations 
for and facilitate the work of a revision 
conference proposed for November 1958. 
The Commission also approved the 1958 
budget submitted by the Secretary General, 
considered the report of the July conference 
on the demographic problems of the area, 
approved the work program for the Com- 
mission’s central secretariat, and noted prog- 
ress reports on Commission-sponsored tech- 
nical assistance projects, including aided 
self-help housing, an agricultural credit sur- 
vey, a consultant on education and an edu- 
cation clearing house, and fisheries investi- 
gations. 

Among its other decisions, the Commis- 
sion agreed to sponsor a home economics 
training seminar in Trinidad in March- 
April 1958, a second conference on home 
economics immediately following, and an 
agricultural demonstration tour to Central 
America in November—December 1958. 

The Commission also learned with satis- 
faction that the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States had ap- 
proved the Commission’s application for a 
pilot survey of tourist potentialities in the 
Caribbean; the project was to be carried out 
in Martinique, St. Martin, and St. Luci. 


1 The Caribbean, December 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 5), 
p. 115-116. 


2 [bid., p. 98-103. For a summary of the sixth 


West Indian Conference 


The seventh session of the West Indian 
Conference was convened in Willemstad, 
Curacao, November 11-22, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. H. R. van Houten 
(Netherlands).’ Matters dealt with at the 
conference included reports of the Secretary 
General on the Commission’s activities, revi- 
sion of the agreement for the establishment 
of the Caribbean Commission, the agenda 
of the eighth session of the West Indian 
Conference, and the main theme of the con- 
ference: cooperatives, including the coopera- 
tive aspects of agricultural credit and low- 
cost housing. Regarding the revision of the 
agreement establishing the Commission, the 
Conference adopted a statement, which, in 
view of the new constitutional realities in 
the Caribbean and the need for continued 
social, economic, and cultural cooperation in 
the region, 1) suggested that representatives 
of the governments of the area should meet 
not later than November 1958 to consider 
the question and that an ad hoc committee 
should be established to meet in July 1958, 
taking into account the desirability of hav- 
ing representation from the British West 
Indian Federation; and 2) requested that 
the Commission earmark surplus funds 
from its 1957 budget to cover the expenses 
of the committee and the conference. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Conference covered a wide range of matters, 
including the following:* 1) that govern- 
ments, when enacting legislation dealing 
with urban and rural planning, especially 
of coastal areas, should make adequate pro- 
vision to preserve fishermen’s rights, safe- 
guard the people’s rights of access to public 
beaches, and promote tourist development 
session, see International Organization, November 1955 


(Vol. 9, No. 4), p. $72-573. 
3 [bid., January 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 6), p. 142-144. 
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by zoning attractive sites suitable for the 
construction of tourist hotels; 2) that the 
Commission bring to the attention of gov- 
ernments of the area the desirability of 
having all children attending schools where 
gardening forms part of the curriculum take 
part in the gardening activities; 3) that gov- 
ernments of the area should be urged to 
broaden the framework of agricultural 
banks and similar institutions to promote 
land ownership and to facilitate the finan- 
cing of small farmers and rural organiza- 
tions; 4) that the Commission take im- 
mediate steps to bring to the attention of 
governments of the area the desirability of 
enacting cooperative legislation and _ of 
stating their public policy in connection 
with the role of the cooperative movement 
as a necessary means for economic and so- 
cial development; 5) that owing to the 
economic and social importance of coopera- 
tives, countries which had not already done 
so, should provide funds for the establish- 
ment of a department or service for the 
development and guidance of cooperatives; 
6) that governments should establish local 
markets with proper equipment and should 
create a market information service to pro- 
vide data on prices and market conditions 
within individual countries and to provide 
market information throughout the Carib- 
bean area; 7) that where statutory organiza- 
tions for the marketing of fish existed or 


came into existence, such organizations 
should encourage the formation of coopera- 
tives among fishermen and that govern- 
ments should make credit facilities available 
to fisheries cooperatives for the purchase 
and building of fishing vessels, the produc- 
tion of equipment, and the modernization 
of the already existing facilities; 8) that, 
pending the establishment of a cooperative 
central bank, governments should provide 
or facilitate the provision of credit through 
existing institutions or should establish 
credit institutions where they do not exist; 
g) that governments should consider the de- 
sirability and usefulness of including in 
their development programs some system or 
systems of cooperative housing suited to 
local circumstances and conditions; and 10) 
that the Commission study in conjunction 
with the governments of the area the possi- 
bility of establishing a central body a) to 
coordinate and pool technical and other re- 
sources in the field of low-cost housing, 
b) to develop special programs of research, 
technical advice, and technical assistance 
in such fields as land development, house 
design, organized buying of construction 
materials, and training of personnel, c) pro- 
vide advice for the development of coopera- 
tive and aided self-help housing programs, 
and d) help in procuring the financial fa- 
cilities for housing programs. 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 


The first part of the tenth session of the 
Consultative Assembly’ was held April 28— 
May 3, 1958, under the presidency of Mr. 
Fernand Dehousse. 

The Assembly on April 29 discussed the 
ninth report of the Council of Ministers 
to the Consultative Assembly which was 
presented by Mr. Fatin Zorlu, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Turkey and Chairman- 
in-ofice of the Committee of Ministers. 
Mr. Zorlu discussed certain problems cov- 


1 Council of Europe News, Special Issue, May 1958. 
For a summary of the second and third parts of the 


ered in the report, including a tripartite 


conference for the examination of the 
draft European Social Charter, cooperation 
between the Council of Europe and the 
European Economic and Atomic Energy 
Communities, relations between the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
co-ordination of foreign policy by consulta- 
tion, and national minorities. Three repre- 
sentatives then presented their observations: 
Mr. Hermond Lannung (Danish Social 


previous session (ninth), see International Organiza- 
tion, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 232-239. 
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Liberal) considered the report unsatisfac- 
tory and asked the ministers present to en- 
sure that in the future a more comprehen- 
sive report was presented to the Assembly; 
Mr. Henri Rolin (Belgian Socialist) sup- 
ported Mr. Lannung’s remarks concerning 
the lack of detailed information in the re- 
port; and Mr. Kasim Gulek (‘Turkish Popu- 
lar Republican) noted with satisfaction the 
progress achieved in European integration, 
but expressed disappointment at the relative 
lack of importance attached to human rights 
in the report. A question period then fol- 
lowed during which Mr. Zorlu of the 
Committee of Ministers replied to a num- 
ber of queries posed by the delegates on 
subjects such as consultations on foreign 
policy, the draft European Social Charter, 
the International Bureau of Education, an 
International Computation Centre, the 
Convention relating to the Status of State- 
less Persons, the European Convention on 
the Peaceful Settlement of Disputes, the 
abolition of visas for refugees, the establish- 
ment of a European Conference of Minis- 
ters of Posts and Telegraphs, and the Eu- 
ropean Convention on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms. 

The Assembly also reviewed the report 
by the Secretary-General of the Council on 
ten years of European cooperation and on 
the achievements and prospects of Euro- 
pean unity. Mr. Lodovico Benvenuti, the 
Secretary-General, introduced his report 
and drew attention to the chapters on for- 


eign policy which it contained. He referred 
to the institutional question, and also dis- 
cussed the relations between the Ministers 


and the Assembly. He spoke of various 
attempts which had been made to establish 
a joint executive body, saying that a body 
which would secure adequate liaison was 
imperative. Such a joint committee should 
operate as a permanent organ of concilia- 
tion, studies, and preparation. If all this 
were achieved the structure of the Council 
would be as follows: a Chamber of States, 
having the power of decision, a_parlia- 
mentary Assembly to provide political 
impulse, to debate, and to provide direct 


contacts with national parliaments, a Con- 
ciliation Committee, and a Secretariat con- 
ceived as a definite organ of the Council, 
responsible for maintaining continuity and 
coordination. The structure of the Euro- 
pean institutions would follow these lines 
when the unification of the Council of 
Europe and OEEC, advocated in the re- 
port, was made a reality. The Assembly 
discussed the report during the general 
political debate and decided to refer it to 
the Political Committee. 


Political Questions 

Council of Europe policy in the light of 
the present international situation: The 
Council was presented with a report and 
draft recommendation on this subject on 
behalf of the Political Committee by Mr. 
Pierre de Félice (French Radical Social- 
ist), who pointed out the risks attending 
the proposed summit conference and the 
differences of opinion between the Soviet 
Union and the west concerning an agenda, 
especially regarding disarmament. It was 
the view of the Political Committee that 
the west should take the Rapacki Plan as 
a basis of discussion, in the hope of im- 
proving it; the Political Committee also 
believed that if the psychological relations 
between east and west could be improved, 
in the end the west would gain from this 
“co-existence in security”. Following the 
debate on the matter the draft recommen- 
dation was referred back to the Political 
Committee by the Consultative Assembly 
and considered again after the committee 
had re-examined it in the light of the de- 
bate and reached agreement on a text. The 
draft recommendation thus produced rec- 
ommended the Committee of Ministers to: 
1) prepare for the success of the forth- 
coming summit conference by limiting 
both the number of participants and the 
items on the agenda, which should, how- 
ever, include German reunification, and by 
prior examination of these items, first by 
ambassadors and then by the foreign min- 
isters so that there should be real prospects 
of agreement on questions of substance; 
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2) seek agreement, based on an effective 
system of supervision enforced by a special 
body of inspectors, on the cessation of nuc- 
lear tests within a fixed time limit; and 
3) examine proposals for a denuclearized 
area with a view to improving them so as 
to make the military risks involved ac- 
ceptable and to obtain the indispensable 
counterparts in the political field. Follow- 
ing a vote in which the Assembly took ac- 
tion on several amendments, it was decided 
to refer the text of the draft recommenda- 
tion back to the Political Committee, in ac- 
cordance with a motion by Sir James Hut- 
chison which sought to have a text com- 
manding general assent. 


Economic Questions 

Ninth report of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation; free 
trade area and common market: Mr. Hal- 
vard Lange, Norwegian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, presented the OEEC report 
on behalf of the Council of that organiza- 
tion. He recalled the events leading to the 
signature on April 16, 1948, of the Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation Convention, 
the founding charter of OEEC. He then 
discussed the new perspectives opened up 
by the Rome Treaties, saying that the 
interdependence of the European economies 
made it imperative that new measures be 
taken within the framework of OEEC to 
associate all member countries with the 
progress of the European Economic Com- 
munity. The Consultative Assembly, he 
declared could play a useful role by adopt- 
ing a resolution stressing the need to pre- 
serve Europe’s economic and political unity 
and by individual action with the national 
parliaments, representatives could prepare 
a political climate favorable to the adoption 
of the compromise solution to be reached 
by the negotiators in Paris. 

The rapporteur of the Economic Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Hay (British Conserva- 
tive) discussed the main problems confront- 
ing the negotiators, including agriculture, 
the deflection of trade, the harmonization 
of labor costs and social charges, and the 


position of third countries. Mr. Marinus 
van der Goes van Naters (Dutch Labour), 
rapporteur of the Political Committee, gave 
the view that, just as the integration de- 
cided upon by the six Community nations, 
was a logical and realistic step, so was the 
modernization of OEEC in the form of a 
free trade area. He reported that the Po- 
litical Committee had decided that the mul- 
tilateral approach was superior to the bi- 
lateral and that although provisions for 
the confrontation and harmonization of 
national policies should be envisaged, these 
provisions should not be made a necessary 
condition of the conclusion of an outline 
treaty. Regarding institutions, the commit- 
tee proposed a bipartite structure in which 
the Maudling Committee minus the repre- 
sentatives of the Six and an equal number 
of representatives of the European Eco- 
nomic Community would form the execu 
tive. He urged that even if the details of 
the convention establishing a free trade 
area could not be settled immediately, an 
agreement on means and ends should not 
be delayed. Next, a report was presented 
by Lord Lansdowne (British Conservative ) 
on the social aspects of the free trade area; 
the recommendations of the committee 
were based on a survey of the social pro- 
visions of the treaty instituting the Euro 
pean Economic Community, the position 
of other interested organizations, such as 
OEEC, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and the trade 
organizations, and on certain points raised 
during the Assembly debate in October 
1957: 

The Assembly then considered a com 
bined draft recommendation upon which 
the three rapporteurs had agreed. The As- 
sembly adopted the measure which pro- 
vided that : 1) the Assembly should recom 
mend to the Committee of Ministers that 
it should urge the Council of OEEC to a) 
on the political side, make every effort to 
ensure the conclusion before the end of 
1958 of at least an outline treaty linking all 
other members of OEEC with the Euro 
pean Economic Community on a multi- 


international union 
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lateral basis, and ) on the economic side, 
seek solutions to the problems outstanding 
in the negotiations for a free trade area, 
taking account of the legitimate preoccupa- 
tions of countries or groups of countries, in 
a spirit of compromise rather than allow- 
ing conflicting interests to result in rigid 
and doctrinaire negotiating positions, to 
keep firmly in mind the ultimate objective 
of associating the common market with the 
other member countries of OEEC by means 
ot a multilateral agreement, based on the 
fundamental principles of reciprocity and 
non-discrimination laid down in the OEEC 
Convention of 1948, to make every effort 
to achieve the greatest possible measure of 
synchronization in the development of the 
free trade area and the common market 
compatible with the vital economic interests 
of each of the members, of the overseas 
countries and territories associated with the 
common market and of those constitution- 
ally linked with other member countries 
of OEEC, to speed up consideration of the 
special treatment to be accorded to the 
economically less-developed countries of 
Europe, and to draw, once again, the at- 
tention of the governments to the impor- 
tance of the financial problems involved for 
the economically less-developed countries in 
obtaining the means of implementing their 
plans for economic development, so that 
they might in due course entirely fulfill all 
their obligations in a free trade area on an 
equal footing with their partners, and to 
provide the necessary safeguards to ensure 
that the European economic system to be 
set up would not, either in the short term 
or in the long term adversely affect trade 
with countries who were traditionally sup- 
pliers of European markets or which tradi- 
tionally provided markets for European 
goods; 2) on the social side, the Assembly 
should recommend to the Committee of 
Ministers that the treaty of free trade area 
should a) clearly recognize as one of its 
principal aims to further the economic and 
social development of the participating 
countries and to raise the standard of living 
for all, b) contain provisions for the main- 


tenance of full employment, c) contain suit- 
able provisions for collective action in cases 
where individual member countries were 
unable fully to safeguard the interests of 
workers in sectors of industry experiencing 
temporary difficulties as a result of the es- 
tablishment of the free trade area, d) en- 
sure facilities for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of all the necessary statistical and 
other relevant information pertaining to the 
social conditions throughout the area, in 
order to coordinate the social policies of 
the member countries, ¢) ensure facilities 
for consultation with workers and em- 
ployers organizations, and f) allow for the 
revision of the social provisions of the 
treaty at reasonable intervals; 3) OEEC 
should be encouraged further to develop its 
plans for the liberalization of the move- 
ment of manpower; 4) all member states 
of the Council of Europe should be en- 
couraged to ratify International Labor Con- 
vention No. 97 (1949) on Migration for 
Employment, the European Interim Agree- 
ments on Social Security, and the Euro- 
pean Convention on Establishment; 5) the 
European Convention concerning the So- 
cial Security of Migrant Workers, signed 
by the members of the European Coal and 
Steel Community on December 9, 1957, 
should be extended to all members of the 
Council of Europe; and 6) the European 
Social Charter and the European Code of 
Social Security and the Protocol thereto, 
now in preparation, should be brought to 
completion as soon as possible. 


Fourth report of the European Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Transport: The As- 
sembly discussed the report of the Eco- 
nomic Committee constituting a reply to 
the fourth report of the European Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Transport (ECMT). 
Mr. Armando Angelini, Italian Minister of 
Transport and Communications, presented 
the report of the Conference, referring to 
the important consequences which the en- 
try into force of the Rome Treaties would 
have in the field of transport. In order 
to play a harmonizing role, the Conference 
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was, he said, collaborating actively with 
OEEC and was prepared to cooperate with 
the Commission of the European Economic 
Community. The rapporteur of the Eco- 
nomic Committee, Mr. H. Vos (Dutch 
Labour), called attention to problems con- 
nected with three areas: investment policy, 
in which investment in transport was years 
behind, efficiency in transport matters, and 
contacts to be established between ECMT 
and the Community of the Six. The Eco- 
nomic Committee had drawn up a draft 
resolution which the Assembly adopted. 
The draft provided that the Assembly 
ask for full details of the arrangements 
made by ECMT in establishing close co- 
operation with the European Economic 
Community, stated that ECMT should seek 
to institute, together with the Conference 
of European Statisticians in Geneva and 
the relevant national departments, a com- 
parative statistical study for all types of 
transport in the ECMT countries, com- 
mented on questions affecting particular 
branches of transport, and noted that the 
Tourism Committee of OEEC had been 
invited to bring up specific points toward 
which cooperation between the two bodies 
might be directed. 


Economic development of Africa; aid to 
less-developed areas: Mr. Paul Devinat, rap- 
porteur of the Political Committee, pre- 
sented its report on aid to less-developed 
areas and stressed that the question formed 
one of the most serious problems of the 


time. The problem was whether it was 
better for member states to act separately 
in meeting this issue or seek to concert 
their action; it was the view of the Political 
Committee that Europe should act as a 
whole and that assistance should not be 
concentrated on any particular region but 
should be granted wherever needed. It 
recommended, therefore, the working out 
of a joint assistance policy. Such coordina- 
tion would demand a European body for 
research and liaison between member states 
and countries receiving assistance; this task 


might be entrusted jointly to OEEC and 


the Secretariat of the Council of Europe. 
The committee also proposed that the 
Council of Europe convene a conference to 
discuss these suggestions before the end of 
1958. 

Mr. Philippe le Hodey (Belgian Social 
Christian), rapporteur of the Economic 
Committee, recalled that the group of inde- 
pendent experts set up on the instructions 
of the Standing Committee and consisting 
of nationals both of member countries and 
of African countries, had now finished its 
work. Its report laid the basis of the draft 
recommendation before the Assembly. The 
Committee’s proposals amounted  essen- 
tially to associating, on a footing of com- 
plete equality, member states and African 
countries. The experts mainly proposed 
that those European and African countries 
which so wished should together set up a 
guarantee fund which, while making it 
easier to export capital to Africa, would 
yet not make excessive demands on the 
limited capital available. Capital would be 
encouraged to flow into Africa by the es- 
tablishment of an investment statute laying 
down common rules for the treatment of 
foreign capital and the beginnings of finan- 
cial collaboration on an equal footing be- 
tween Europe and Africa. As regards tech- 
nical assistance, the experts suggested that 
use be made of the Commission for Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara which should be increased in mem- 
bership and competence. 

The Assembly passed a number of rec- 
ommendations on this topic. According 
to the first, the Assembly recommended to 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe and the Council of Ministers of 
OEEC that: a European policy of con- 
certed, systematic, sustained, and better co- 
ordinated assistance for the technical, social, 
and economic development of less-devel 
oped countries should be worked out and 
put into effect, in particular for the coun- 
tries where cooperation with the govern- 
ments could bring mutual advantages, both 
immediate and longterm, in the social, eco- 
nomic and political fields; this joint Euro- 
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pean policy of assistance should provide for 
the closest co-ordination between bilateral 
and multilateral programs of aid (in par- 
ticular the Investment Fund provided for 
in the Rome Treaties), between those pro- 
grams and technical assistance and develop- 
ment activities of the UN and specialized 
agencies, and also between governmental 
eflorts and private contributions in these 
same fields; that a body be formed for the 
purpose of study, information, and liaison 
between the members of the Council of 
Europe and all the less-developed countries, 
whether receiving aid or not; a Study Con- 
ference be convened on the initiative of the 
Council to make it possible to awaken 
public opinion to the necessity of an or- 
ganized drive to provide assistance, in or- 
der to counter the dangers facing the world 
by reason of the tension arising from the 
widening gap between the standards of liv- 
ing of the different nations; and that a 
reply to this recommendation should be 
submitted to the Assembly in time for its 
autumn session in 1958 and that if the pro- 
posal concerning the formation of a body 
for liaison between the countries in ques- 
tion was not found acceptable, alternative 
proposals should be put forward and trans- 
mitted to the Assembly for its consideration 
by the Political Committee. 

A second recommendation included the 
following provisions: the Assembly recom- 
mended to the Committee of Ministers that 
it 1) adopt the two fundamental principles 
of a) a joint effort by all the member coun- 
tries and all the African countries con- 
cerned toward the economic development 
of Africa and the improvement of the liv- 
ing conditions of the African peoples, and 
b) cooperation, on a footing of equality, 
among the countries participating in this 
joint effort; 2) convene, under the joint 
auspices of the Council of Europe, OEEC, 
and the Commission for Technical Cooper- 
ation in Africa South of the Sahara, a con- 
ference to be attended on a footing of equal- 
ity by all the member countries of those 
organizations and all the African countries 
willing to take part, for the purpose of 


implementing the proposals for action 
formulated in the Report by the Study 
Group for the Development of Africa, 
namely, the drafting of an investment stat- 
ute, the establishment of a Guarantee and 
Financial Assistance Fund, the expansion 
of technical assistance by the European 
countries, in particular through the Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara whose competence and 
means of action should be correspondingly 
enlarged, and the setting in motion of ade- 
quate machinery for cooperation. 


Legal Questions 

Limitation of multiple nationality: On 
behalf of the Legal Committee, Mr. Eduard 
Wahl (German Christian Democrat) pre- 
sented a report on the limitation of occur- 
rence of multiple nationality. He pointed 
out that the aim of the Legal Committee 
was not to abolish dual or mixed naiional- 
ity, but to limit certain unfortunate conse- 
quences thereof. The committee presented 
a draft recommendation to which the As- 
sembly agreed. The recommendation stated 
that the Assembly recommended to the 
Committee of Ministers: 1) that a com- 
mittee of governmental experts be set up 
to prepare a draft European convention for 
the reduction of cases of multiple national- 
ity, on the basis of the proposals contained 
in the Legal Committee’s report; and 2) 
that the draft convention thus prepared be 
submitted to the Assembly for its opinion 
before final approval by the Committee of 
Ministers. 

Simplification of frontier 
The report on this topic was presented to 
the Assembly for the Legal Committee by 
Mr. Hermod Lannung who urged the rep- 
resentatives to support in their national 
parliaments any proposals made by the 
committee in this matter. The draft recom- 
mendation sponsored by the Legal Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Assembly pro- 
vided that the latter recommended that 
the Committee of Ministers take the neces- 
sary steps to facilitate the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee of Senior Officials for the 


formalities: 
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Simplification of Frontier Formalities and 
take immediate action on the following 
proposals by transmitting them for study 
to the special committee: 1) consideration 
by the Committee of Ministers of the possi- 
bility of extending the European Agree- 
ment on Regulations governing the Move- 
ment of Persons between members of the 
Council of Europe to cover nationals of all 
member states of the Council lawfully re- 
siding in the territory of any of the con- 
tracting parties to the agreement; and 2) 
consideration by the Ministers of the possi- 
bility of standardizing national motor regis- 
tration papers and of abolishing customs 
documents for coaches and lorries. 


Social Questions 

Suppression of the traffic in persons: 
Mr. René Radius (French Social Republi- 
can), speaking on a report by the Social 
Committee on the suppression of the traffic 
in persons and of the exploitation of prosti- 
tution, stressed the importance of the inter- 
national convention on the subject ap- 
proved by the UN General Assembly in 
December 1949. He declared that the 
world-wide ratification and implementation 
of the convention would outlaw all forms 
of exploitation of prostitution and that the 
convention made no pronouncement on the 
lawfulness of prostitution but allowed do- 
mestic legislation full latitude in this re- 
The text proposed by the Social 
Committee recommended to the Commit- 
tee of Ministers that it urge the govern- 
ments signatories to the convention to rat- 
ify it if they had not yet done so and to 
call upon the governments to accede to it. 
The Ministers were further requested to 
inform the Consultative Assembly of any 
action taken in this respect. The Assembly 
adopted the recommendation unanimously. 


spect. 


Reply to the third report of Western 
European Union: In reply to the social 
chapter of the third annual report of West- 
ern European Union (WEU) the Assembly 
passed a draft resolution drawing the at- 
tention of the competent organs of WEU 
to the fact that most of the items on the 


WEU agenda had already been the subject 
of careful study, and in certain cases of 
decision, not only by the Council of Eu- 
rope itself, but also by other organizations, 
such as the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the International 
Labor Organization (ILO), and the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. The As 
sembly considered it necessary, therefore, 
to reiterate forcefully its appeal stressing 
the vital importance to Europe of coordi 
nating the activities of the various inter 
governmental organizations. In connection 
with the WEU plan for preparing a meet 
ing of the seven Ministers of Social Wel 
fare of its members, the Assembly recalled 
the recommendation which it had passed 
in January 1957 asking that the Committee 
of Ministers consider the possibility of con- 
vening, within the Europe 
framework, periodical conferences of the 
Ministers of Labor and Social Welfare with 


Council of 


a view to promoting the adoption of a com 
mon European policy. The Assembly also 
stated in its recommendation that it con 
sidered it its duty to support WEU fully 
in specific fields of action, such as indus 
trial safety and health and the rehabilita 
tion and resettlement of the disabled. 


Reply to the seventh report of ILO: The 
Assembly agreed to the following draft 
resolution presented by the Social Commit 
tee in reply to the seventh annual report 
submitted by ILO: the Assembly noted 
with particular interest that ILO was un 
dertaking research into the cost of social 


security and of medical care, the treatment 


of nationals and non-nationals, and the pay 
ment of social security benefits abroad 
under the national legislation of member 
states of ILO. 
informed as soon as possible of the results 


The Assembly asked to be 


of these enquiries, particularly in view of 
the problems shortly to arise from the crea 
tion of new institutions such as the Euro 
pean Economic Community and the free 
trade area. 
fact that the problem of organizing occupa 


The Assembly welcomed the 


tional health services in places of employ 
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ment had been placed on the agenda of the 
42nd International Labor Conference with 
a view to preparing an international instru- 
ment on the subject. In the view of the 
Assembly this instrument might be used to 
advantage by those member states of the 
Council of Europe which, when ratifying 
the European Social Charter, recognized 
the right of workers to health protection 
and agreed to enforce measures laid down 
for ensuring such protection. The Assem- 
bly also stressed the need for securing voca- 
tional training for unskilled labor. 


Letter from the chairman of the Social 
Committee: A letter from Mr. Peter Stras- 
ser, Chairman of the Social Committee, 
was read to the Assembly by its President. 
In the letter Mr. Strasser expressed the dis- 
appointment of the Social Committee at 
the Committee of Ministers’ rejection of its 
request to receive the draft Social Charter 
before the text was submitted to the Euro- 
pean tripartite conference. The Committee 
requested the Committee of Ministers to 
transmit to the Assembly for an opinion 
both the draft Social Charter and any con- 
clusions which the tripartite conference 
might have reached thereon. The Com- 
mittee further considered that it should be 
invited to participate in the appointment 
of the Council of Europe’s delegation to 
the conference and that the latter should 
be held at the Seat of the Council, in order 
to show clearly that the Social Charter was 
the result of an initiative taken by the 
Council of Europe. The President of the 
Assembly, following the reading of the let- 
ter, expressed his intention of complying 
with the wishes expressed by the chairman 
of the Social Committee. 


Cultural Questions 

Reply to the report of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO): On behalf of 
the Cultural Committee, Mme. Luise Rehl- 
ing (German Christian Democrat) _pre- 
sented a report in reply to UNESCO's 
fourth report to the Assembly which con- 
tained two recommendations and a resolu- 
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tion. By these measures, which were 
adopted by the Assembly, the latter 1) rec- 
ommended that the Committee of Minis- 
ters invite those member states which had 
not yet signed the Convention and Protocol 
on the Protection of Cultural Property in 
the Event of Armed Conflict to do so with- 
out delay; 2) recommended to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers that all governments 
which had not already done so should 
ratify the agreement to remove obstacles to 
the free circulation of books or implement 
its provisions as far as possible, by remov- 
ing obstacles such as purchase tax, high 
postage rates, and high transport costs; 
congratulated UNESCO on the great ex- 
pansion of its activities and noted with sat- 
isfaction that the very close collaboration 
which already existed between the two 
organizations had increased, listed the 
Council activities which could play a use- 
ful part in UNESCO’s major project, the 
mutual appreciation of eastern and western 
cultural activities, and considered that 
member countries could make an impor- 
tant contribution by helping to found a 
gallery of European works of art in an 
Asiatic country, and declared its interest in 
the two international conventions which 
had been drawn up on the exchange of 
official and unofficial publications and 
asked to be kept informed on their progress. 

Reply to WEU: Following the presenta- 
tion of a report on the activities of WEU 
in the cultural field by Mr. Gunnar Heck- 
scher (Swedish Conservative), the Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution in which it noted 
that there was complete harmony between 
the Council of Europe and WEU, while 
both benefited from the division of labor, 
and fully endorsed the policy of WEU act- 
ing as the testing-ground for new cultural 
activities that might possibly be transferred 
at a later stage to the wider setting of the 
Council of Europe. 


Other Questions 

Draft Council budget for 1959: The 
Council, in connection with the report of 
the Budget Committee containing an opin- 








ion on the budget of the Council for 1959, 
heard remarks by Mr. Adolf Molter (Bel- 
gian Socialist) to the effect that an impor- 
tant feature of the draft budget was the 
attention paid to the position of the staff 
of the Secretariat. The Council adopted 
the opinion unanimously, after adopting an 
amendment concerning the recruitment of 
a research assistant to work with the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Nations not 
Represented. 

Nations not represented: After receiving 
a report on the activities of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations, presented on 
behalf of the Committee on Non-Repre- 
sented Nations by Mr. Jakob Altmaier 
(German Socialist), the Assembly adopted 
a draft order contained in the committee’s 
report in which it instructed the committee 
to maintain relations with the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations for the purpose 
of exchanging information and instructed 
its Cultural Committee and Social Commit- 
tee to devote attention to the cultural and 
social activities of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations. Regarding the present 
situation in central and eastern Europe, the 
Assembly adopted an order whereby it in- 
structed the Committee on Non-Repre- 
sented Nations to continue its study of the 
situation in this area and to report to the 
Assembly in due course. 


Committee of Ministers 

On April 28, 1958, the Committee of 
Ministers held its twenty-second meeting 
in Strasbourg under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Fatin R. Zorlu, Foreign Minister of 
Turkey. The official communiqué issued 
at the close of the meeting stated that the 
Committee, anxious to develop cooperation 
with the six-power communities, instructed 
the Secretary-General to enter into contact 
with the European Economic Community 
and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity with a view to examining the 
means whereby close relations might be es- 
tablished between the Council of Europe 


2 [bid., May 1958 (8th year, No. 5), p. 1-2. 
3 lbid., p. 4, 5- 
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and these communities.” The Ministers 
adopted a resolution by which they in- 
structed the Secretary-General concerning 
relations with the communities of the six, 
as stated in their official communiqué. 


Other Matters 

On April 28, 1958, Luxembourg’s decla- 
ration of acceptance of the competence of 
the European Commission of Human 
Rights to hear individual applications was 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe. At the same time 
Luxembourg accepted the compulsory dec- 
laration of the European Court of Human 
Rights, on condition of reciprocity. On 
April 30, Sweden’s instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the European Convention for the 
Peaceful Settlement, of Disputes was de- 
posited with the Secretary-General.” On 
May 30, 1958, instruments of ratification 
of the European Agreement on regulations 
governing the movement of persons be- 
tween Member countries of the Council 
were deposited by Austria and the Federal 
Republic of Germany.’ 

During the period from March to May 
1958 the following bodies met under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe: the 
Cultural Committee of the Assembly, 
March 31—April 1, in Berlin; the Political 
Committee of the Assembly, March 31— 
April 2, in Berlin; the Special Group for 
the co-ordination of foreign policies, April, 
in London; the Working Party of Legal 
Experts on ‘Television, April g—12, in 
Strasbourg; the Ministers’ Deputies, April 
15 and April 25-26, in Strasbourg; the 
Working Party on the European Civil 
Service, April 17-18 and May 17-18, in 
Paris; the Bureau of the Assembly, April 
28, in Strasbourg; the Sub-Commission of 
Human Rights, May 1-3, in Strasbourg; 
the Legal Experts on Television, May 
12-13, in Paris; the Bureau of the Com- 
mittee on Local Authorities and the Bu- 
reau of the European Conference of Local 
Authorities, meeting jointly, May 16, in 


4 Ibid., June 1958 (8th year, No. 6), p. 1. 
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Paris, and the Committee on Local Au- 
thorities separately, May 19, in Istanbul; 


and the Conference of National Correspon- 
dents, May 22, in Paris.’ 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

The Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) met in 
joint session with the military committee 
on March 17, 1958, to exchange views on 
NATO defense needs.’ In a later mecting 
the Council, after studying the possible 
convening of a summit conference, ap- 
proved a draft declaration, which was pre- 
sented to the Soviet government on March 
31, setting forth the western position on 
the preparation of such a conference.’ The 
message stated that preparatory work, such 
as exchanges through diplomatic channels 
leading to a meeting between foreign min- 
isters, Was necessary to examine the posi- 
tion of the various governments on the 
major questions at issue and to establish 
what subjects should be submitted for ex- 
amination by heads of government. The 
foreign ministers would reach agreement 
on the date and place of the summit meet- 
ing and decide on its composition. The 
note stated that if this procedure were ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet government it was 
suggested that diplomatic exchanges should 
start in Moscow in the second half of April. 

The Council held its spring ministerial 
meeting in Copenhagen from May 5 to 7, 
1958. A communique issued at the end 
of the session outlined the principal matters 
discussed. In connection with a report 
submitted by the Secretary General on the 
work of NATO in the previous year, 
the Council asserted that the outstanding 
achievement had been the progress made 
in the strengthening of political consulta- 
tion. The Council also expressed its satis- 
faction with the results of the conference of 
defense ministers in April 1958 and with 
the successful start in scientific cooperation. 

5 Ibid., May 1958 (8th year, No. $5), p. 
June 1958 (8th year, No. 6), 


p. 1. 
1 NATO Letter, April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 4-5. 


1, and 


Recognizing the necessity of economic co- 
operation, the ministers urged that every 
effort be made to insure economic pros- 
perity, notably by the expansion of inter- 
national trade and by aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. The ministers attached 
special importance to the successful conclu- 
sion of the economic negotiations being 
undertaken and to the establishment of 
close ties between European countries and 
the free world. 

Turning to the question of a possible 
summit conference, the Council stated 
that summit meetings were desirable if 
they offered prospects of reaching settle- 
ments on important questions, but that 
conferences at the summit were not the 
only, or necessarily the best, way of con- 
ducting negotiations or reducing interna- 
tional tensions. Should a summit confer- 
ence take place, the communique declared, 
it should include consideration of the Ger- 
man question and controlled disarmament. 
The Council expressed the hope that it 
might be possible to inaugurate expert tech- 
nical discussions between representatives of 
the Soviet Union and of the western 
powers concerned on detailed measures on 
control over disarmament. To prepare the 
way for agreement on such measures the 
Council would consider the possibility of 
carrying out studies and experiments on 
the technical problems of inspection and 
control. 

It was reported on June ro that the 
Council met in restricted session, where it 
was believed that the Greek ambassador 
raised the question of the outbreak of vio- 
lence in Cyprus.* According to the press 
the Council discussed the Cyprus situation 
again on June 16. 

2 Ibid., June 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 6), p. 


* The Times (London), June 11, 1958. 
5 The New York Times, June 17, 1958. 


1I-15. 
























































Other Matters 
In accordance with a decision taken at 
the heads of government meeting in De- 
cember 1957, a conference of ministers of 
defense of the NATO member countries 
was held in Paris from April 15 to 17, 
: 1958." A communique issued at the close 
of the meeting reported that the ministers 
heard reports by the military committee, 
the standing group and the Supreme Allied 
Commanders on the state of NATO forces, 
on the progressive introduction of the most 
modern weapons and equipment, and on 
the forces needed for future NATO de- 
fense and received progress reports on proj- 
ects initiated by the heads of government 
in December 1957. The statement indi- 
cated that, in order to meet the Soviet 
' efforts to equip their forces with modern 
weapons, the ministers discussed methods 
of making the best use of NATO resources 
and of achieving greater effectiveness of 
its forces. They also confirmed their sup- 
port of the basic NATO strategy founded 
on the concept of a strong deterrent, com- 
prising the shield, with its conventional 
and nuclear elements, and the nuclear re- 
taliatory forces. In addition the ministers 
agreed on measures for greater coordina- 
tion and cooperation regarding defense re- 
search, development, and production, as 
well as the organization of forces. The 
ministers believed that progressive mod- 
ernization of NATO forces would enable 
NATO to maintain its defensive strength, 
while efforts would be continued for effec- 
tive, controlled disarmament. According 
to the press, the defense ministers accepted 
the proposal of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, General Norstad, for increasing 
NATO forces to thirty divisions equipped 
with tactical atomic weapons.’ The report 
stated that the ministers reserved their posi- 
tion, however, on the ability of their gov- 
ernments to provide the necessary forces. 
A number of meetings were convened 
® NATO Letter, May 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 5), p. 3. 
1 The Times (London), April 17, 1958. 


8 NATO Letter, April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 3; 
ibid., May 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 5), p. 14. 
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under the auspices of NATO from Febru- 
ary to June 1958. The military committee 
held its nineteenth and twentieth sessions 
on March 13 and 14 and on April 14, re- 
spectively, to discuss NATO defense needs.” 
NATO’s science committee held its first 
series of meetings from March 26 to 28.” 
Among the topics discussed were methods 
of increasing national support of research, 
scientific cooperation, increasing the num- 
ber of fellowships, summer institutes, and 
other aids to scientific education, and ex- 
change of scientific information. Other 
groups which met during the period under 
review included an avionics panel, Febru- 
ary 25-26, in Paris; a group of specialists 
in pressure measurements, in London, 
March 24; NATO medical authorities, 
April 1-3; meteorologists and military 
weather experts of NATO countries in a 
three-day conference; a flight test panel, 
April 21-25, in Paris; an aeromedical panel, 
June 16-18, in Paris; and 150 scientists of 
NATO countries, in a three-day scientific 
conference, May 21-23.” 

The annual spring training conference of 
the Allied Command Atlantic took place 
on February 24 and 25 to complete plans 
for NATO training exercises in the period 
1958-60." Military exercises conducted by 
NATO from March to June 1958 included 
a monthly flying exercise entitled Operation 
ROUND ROBIN, planned by Allied Air 
Forces Central Europe; a naval exercise, 
called DAWN BREEZE III, in the eastern 
Atlantic area, March 25-29; an_ indoor 
exercise, CPX-8, held at Supreme Head- 
quarters from April 28 to May 1; naval 
exercises MEDFLEX FORT and MED- 
SHIP BASTION, May 15-24, at 
headquarters of Allied Forces Mediter- 
ranean in Malta; a coastal training exercise, 
NEW BROOM VIII, on the northwest 
Atlantic during the first week in May; and 
an air maneuver, entitled FULL PLAY, 


the 


* Ibid., April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 3-4. 
0 Ibid., p. 12, 14-15; May 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 5), 

p. 15; ibid., June 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 6), p. 20, 22. 
1 [bid., April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 14. 
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with limited participation by army and 
naval forces, June 3-5, in an area from 
Norway to Turkey.” 

Appointments made during the period 
under review included the appointment of 


Lt. General Sir Horatius Murray as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Allied Forces Northern 
Europe and Vice Admiral Bernard L. Aus- 
tin as commander of the NATO Striking 
Fleet Atlantic.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Annual Report 


The ninth annual report of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), entitled A Decade of Co-opera- 
tion, Achievements and Perspectives,’ was 
made public in April 1958. It included a 
summary of the origins of OEEC and re- 
viewed the ten years of its history, consider- 
ing such topics as the recovery and expan- 
sion of output, expanding exports and 
freeing trade, the creation of the European 
Payments Union and its activities, the fight 
against inflation, and cooperation in various 
fields of economic activity. It devoted a 
section to present and future tasks, noting 
that finding the means for maintaining ade- 
quate expansion along with financial stabil- 
ity was a major problem. The report stated 
that in recent months there had been signs, 
with one or two important exceptions, that 
the pressure on prices had slackened; raw 
material prices had fallen, and the price 
rise for manufacturing products had been 
checked. After reaching record levels, the 
pace of industrial expansion in western Eu- 
rope had been considerably reduced as the 
investment boom tapered off; there had been 
no increase in total industrial production in 
member countries combined since spring 
1957. A fall in many primary commodity 
prices, due largely to a continued upward 
trend in output of primary commodities in 
the face of a levelling off of world demand 
had reduced the purchasing power of third 
countries and eventually would tend to re- 
duce their purchases from member coun- 
tries. The present economic situation, there- 
fore, had conflicting tendencies, making it 


11-12, 14; tbid., June 1958 (Vol. 6, 
The New York Times, June 1, 


2 Ibid., p. 
No. 6), Pp. 19, 21; 
1958. 

18 NATO Letter, April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 13; 
ibid., June 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 21. 


difficult to establish firm lines of policy; de- 
mand pressures had eased, but the rise of 
the cost of living had not clearly been 
checked. 

Another problem present in the European 
economic situation was the varying degree 
of inflationary pressures in different coun- 
tries which had accentuated the payments 
disequilibrium in Europe, which had been 
developing throughout the two years prior 
to 1957. The problem was concentrated in the 
three biggest trading countries, i.e., France, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. In 
Germany the foreign trade surplus had been 
increasing steadily for several years, while 
in France the trade deficit had mounted 
precipitously until emergency measures were 
taken in the summer of 1957. The United 
Kingdom had a current payments deficit in 
1955, but for the past year or so the pres- 
sure on its reserves had arisen mainly from 
speculation and the trade deficits of im- 
portant countries in the sterling area. In 
spite of the difficulties present in several 
countries, the disequilibrium in Europe had 
arisen over the past two years without an 
overall deficit in the payments position 
vis-a-vis the United States, except for a 
period of several months during and im- 
mediately following the Suez crisis. 

In a section on the reinforcement of co- 
operation in Europe, the report called for 
a new arrangement in OEEC to associate 
all member countries with the new advances 
being made by the European Economic 
Community (common market), a task in- 
volving a coordinated approach to lowering 
tariffs and other trade barriers. A working 


1 Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
9th Report of the O.E.E.C.: A Decade of Co-operation, 
Achievements and Perspectives, Paris, 1958. 
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party appointed in July 1956 to study asso- 
ciation between the common market and 
the other member countries reported in 
January 1957 that a possible solution would 
be the creation of a free trade area between 
all OEEC countries as defined in the 
Agreement of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. In October 1957 the 
Council declared its determination to estab- 
lish a European free trade area comprising 
all member countries and set up an inter- 
governmental committee of ministers to 
negotiate this agreement within the terms 
of the Council’s resolution. This committee 
had examined the problems raised by the 
proposal and had made progress, although 
its work was still unfinished.’ 

The report further noted that the Euro- 
pean economy required an increasing vol- 
ume of trade with the rest of the world. 
The importance of dollar earnings to mem- 
ber countries was illustrated by the concern 
expressed over the serious deterioration of 
the dollar position of several member coun- 
tries in 1956-1957 due to the pressure of 
excess demand in Europe and the Suez 
crisis. Although this deterioration was un- 
der control, uncertainty about Europe’s dol- 
lar balance in 1958 would persist, according 
to the report, as long as the down-turn in 
United States activity continued. Other 
problems dealt with by the report were the 
development of southern European coun- 
tries, energy policy and the growth of nu- 
clear industry, and the education and train- 
ing of the working population. 


European Payments Union 


Annual report: the seventh annual report’ 
of the Managing Board of the European 
Payments Union (EPU) contained three 
major sections, one describing the trend of 
the general economic situation, measures 
taken to maintain or restore financial sta- 
bility, and progress made or envisaged 
toward wider and freer trade and payments, 
a second giving an account of the operations 

2 For a discussion at the work of this committee, 


see this issue, p. 413-414. 


3 European Payments Union. Seventh Annual Report 


of the Union, and a third dealing with the 
renewal of the Union. According to the 
first chapter, the level of economic activity 
continued to rise in western Europe as a 
whole, although at a slower rate than in the 
previous financial year. This declaration 
was seen in industrial production, but not 
uniformly in all member countries, some of 
which recorded increases in their rate of 
expansion. Agriculture fared poorly during 
the year, especially in wheat production. 
The trend of demand and prices showed 
that the pressure of demand on resources 
present during the previous year continued; 
most of the increase in investment was for 
industrial equipment and expansion. In 
most countries, construction activity de- 
clined. A chief characteristic of the eco- 
nomic trend in member countries as a whole 
was an increase in both private consumption 
and public expenditure. 

Turning to the external situation, the re- 
port stated that there was a further increase 
in intra-European trade in 1956-57, al- 
though at a slightly less rapid rate than in 
the previous year. The aggregate deficit of 
the trade balance of member countries with 
non-member countries increased further be- 
cause of the pressure of demand in member 
countries. During the six months to March 
31, 1956, there was a temporary reduction 
in the dollar deficit, resulting from a sub- 
stantial increase in exports, but this improve- 
ment was not maintained during the re- 
mainder of 1956, when imports again rose. 
As in the previous year, member countries’ 
trade with the dollar area increased substan- 
tially. In recent financial years, the balance 
of current payments of OEEC countries, 
taken as a whole, with the rest of the world 
showed considerable surpluses, but for the 
year 1956-1957, net receipts from invisibles 
were unlikely to do more than balance the 
commercial deficit. 

During the year under review three ex- 
ceptional factors affected the internal and 
external positions of member countries: the 


of the Managing Board, Financial Year 1956-57. 
Paris, Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
1957- 
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Suez crisis, the after-effects of the frosts of 
the winter of 1956, and events in Algeria 
which had serious consequences for the eco- 
nomic position in France. There was, fur- 
thermore, increased disequilibrium in the 
position of certain member countries. The 
deficit in France’s balance of current pay- 
ments, for example, increased rapidly dur- 
ing 1956. In July 1956 it was decided to 
establish a ministerial working party to ex- 
amine the current economic situation in 
member countries and to exchange views on 
the policies being pursued at the time, with 
special reference to a harmonization of poli- 
cies as demanded by the objectives of the 
organization. In November 1956 the work- 
ing party reported that although EPU de- 
ficits and surpluses were necessarily com- 
plementary, their causes were independent 
of each other, and it was, therefore, desir- 
able and necessary that both debtors and 
creditors take the corrective measures called 
for by the situation. 

In its statement on financial stability, the 
report had 
again used monetary measures, but that in 


noted that member countries 


many member countries it appeared that 
greater use than in the previous financial 
year had been made of other measures, such 
as budgetary and fiscal measures, price- 
freezing, the limitation of profit margins, 


and the extension of trade liberalization 
and the reduction of customs duties. In 
certain countries where the danger of infla- 
tion had not become apparent until late in 
1955-1956, and which had consequently 
pursued a very moderate policy during that 
year, it had been necessary to take anti- 
inflationary measures in 1956-1957. Other 
countries, which had already introduced 
severe anti-inflationary measures during the 
financial year 1955-1956, maintained or 
strengthened them during 1956-1957. 
Member countries had as a whole made 
progress toward a wider and freer system 
of trade and payments. In July 1956 it was 
decided to prolong until the end of 1957 the 
measures taken on a temporary basis at the 
beginning of 1955, raising the liberalization 
percentage for intra-European trade to go 


percent for private imports as a whole and 
to at least 75 percent in each of the three 
basic categories. In spite of measures taken 
by some members to facilitate capital move- 
ments, especially German efforts to encour- 
age exports of capital, there was a definite 
falling off in long-term capital movements 
during the financial year under considera- 
tion, partly because of the scarcity of savings 
in relation to the constantly increasing de- 
mand for capital. But considerable move- 
ments of short-term capital took place, with 
the result that the balance of payments dif- 
ficulties of certain member countries were 
aggravated temporarily. It was reported 
that the close cooperation between the 
Union and the International Monetary Fund 
had continued. 

Reviewing the operations of the Union, 
the report stated that the main feature of 
the financial year to June 30, 1957, was the 
development of the extreme creditor and 
debtor positions of Germany and France, 
respectively, on a scale sufficient to mask 
the continuing trend toward equilibrium 
shown by the other members and to cause 
a sharp increase in the credit outstanding 
in the Union, despite a reduction in both 
the claims of other creditors on, and the 
liabilities of other debtors to, the Union. 
Germany had a surplus of about 1.3 mil- 
liard units of account, which was more than 
twice that for 1955-1956, and France had 
a deficit of about 1.0 milliard units of ac- 
count, which was more than five times that 
for 1955-1956. Cumulative debtors having 
a smaller deficit in 1956-1957 than in the 
previous financial year were Iceland, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom. 

When the Union was established in June 
1950, a total of 861 million un/a of debts 
(gross) remained unfunded on the bilateral 
accounts between central banks of member 
countries. Provision was made for the re- 
payment of these debts through the Union. 
Up to June 30, 1957, a total of 842 million 
un/a (98 percent) had been repaid in this 
way, so that out of the original 82 bilateral 
debts, all but five had been fully repaid, 


and at July 1, 1957, only 19 million un/a 
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remained outstanding, consisting mainly of 
a debt of 16 million un/a from Denmark 
to the United Kingdom, currently being re- 
paid under an amortization agreement. 

The convertible assets of the Union fell 
from 437.9 million un/a at June 30, 1956, 
to 386.2 million un/a on the completion of 
the operation for June 1957, consisting of 
123.5 million un/a credited to the account 
of the Union at the United States Treasury, 
209.4 million un/a in gold in bars or on 
deposit account, and 53.3 million un/a in 
United States dollars on current and de- 
posit accounts, making a total of 386.2 mil- 
lion un/a. 

The Union was renewed for an eighth 
year as from July 1, 1957, without any 
change in the rules governing its operation, 
which thus remained unchanged since 
August 1, 1955. In deciding to continue 
the multilateral payments system without 
change, the Organization took account of 
the fact that the reserves of some debtor 
under considerable strain 


countries were 


and that, while certain member countries’ 
balance of payments were developing into 


extreme positions, changes in the intra- 
European payments system would not help 
to remedy the more fundamental causes of 
the existing disequilibrium. 

Other matters: On January 30, 1958, it 
was announced that EPU would provide 
$250 million as assistance to France. This 
sum was part of a total amount of $655,- 
250,000 to be provided by the United States 
and the International Monetary Fund, as 
well as by EPU.' 

It was reported on April 6, 1958, that a 
dispute over the projected European free 
trade area had arisen in EPU. Several na- 
tions, such as the United Kingdom, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, and Denmark, informed 
their partners that they were determined to 
preserve the contractual link between lib- 
eration of exchanges and the system of 
multilateral payments settlements in Eu- 
rope. They warned that the creation of a 
common market could break this link if no 


4 The New York Times, Januaty 31, 1958. 
5 Ibid., April 7, 1958. 


multilateral trade arrangement were created 
between the common market and the eleven 
other states of OEEC. The chief difficulty 
was that the common market treaty pro- 
vided that the six member countries should 
accord each other customs and trade facili- 
ties not granted automatically to the other 
OQEEC member countries.” 


Council 

It was announced in June 1957 that the 
Council of OEEC had decided to publish 
a study by the organization’s Manpower 
Committee on Scientific and 
Manpower in Western Europe, Canada and 
the United States. The study found that 
shortages of scientists and engineers were 
widespread, that technical progress and, 
with it, improvement in living standards 


Technical 


and security, depended on shortages of 
qualified personnel being met, and_ that 
present and prospective demands should be 
more accurately determined. It was recom 
mended by the Council that member coun 
tries study the report and put into effect, 
wherever necessary, the detailed practical 
proposals addressed to them in it. The 
Council also decided to create a working 
party to coordinate a developing program, as 
follow-up action of a practical nature. Other 
action in hand or under consideration at this 
time included, inter alia, an international 
course in nuclear energy, a conference of 
representatives of industrial establishments 
which had already given attention to the 
development of scientific training, the ac 
quisition of scientific and technical publica 
tions from the Soviet Union and 
sources, and the use of funds devoted to 
research in member countries.” 

On July 26, 1957, the Council elected the 
following officers: Mr. Peter Thorneycroft 
(United Kingdom Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) as Chairman of the Council when 
it met at ministerial level, Sir Hugh Ellis 
Rees (United Kingdom) as Chairman when 
it met at the level of Deputies, and the rep 
resentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 


other 


* NATO Letter, 
24-25. 


June 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 6), p. 
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many and of Sweden as Vice-Chairmen. 
The Council chose as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mr. Robert Ockrent 
(Belgium), and the representatives of 
France and Portugal as Vice-Chairman and 
Rapporteur-General respectively.’ 

It was reported in September 1957 that 
the Council had decided to make structural 
changes in the European Productivity Agen- 
cy in order to strengthen its links with gov- 
ernmental authorities and professional or- 
ganizations taking part in the campaign to 
increase productivity and hasten industrial 
development. A new Managing Board was 
set up, consisting of persons from all mem- 
ber countries having major responsibilities 
toward the development of productivity. 
The constitution of the Consultative Com- 
mittee was also modified so that the com- 
mittee was henceforth to be composed of 
thirteen members chosen on the suggestion 
of certain European professional bodies.’ 


On December 20, 1957, the Council 


adopted the statute of the European Nu- 
clear Energy Agency, as recommended by 


the Steering Committee for Nuclear Energy. 
This organization was to be a specialized 
agency as from February 1, 1958 to promote 
the establishment of joint undertakings be- 
tween the countries of western Europe, dis- 
cuss their research and production programs 
for nuclear energy, study their requirements 
for raw materials and capital equipment, 
promote the liberalization of trade in these 
products, develop facilities for the training 
of specialists, and help to finalize and har- 
monize national legislation. In particular, 
the agency was to conclude an arrangement 
with the European Commission as soon as 
possible in order to establish close coopera- 
tion with the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom). The exclusively 
peaceful character of the agency’s objectives 
was ensured by a security control guarantee- 
ing that the operation of joint undertaking, 
together with the materials, equipment, or 
services provided by the agency, could not 

1 Council of Europe News, August 1957 (7th year, 


No. 8), p. 7. 
8 [bid., September 1957 (7th year, No. 9), p. 3. 


be used for military purposes. The basic 
rules of this security control were laid down 
in a special convention. At the same time 
as these decisions were taken by the Coun- 
cil, twelve members of the organization 
agreed to set up a first joint undertaking, 
the EUROCHEMIC Company to build and 
operate a plant for the chemical treatment 
of irradiated fuel, to be erected at the Nu- 
clear Research Center at Mol, Belgium. 
Work was also in progress on two other 
European schemes: the joint operation of 
the boiling water reactor built at Halden, 
Norway, by the Norwegian Institute for 
Atomic Energy, and the establishment of a 
homogeneous aqueous reactor at the British 
Research Centre at Winfrith Heath. It was 
agreed by the Steering Committee for Nu- 
clear Energy at its last session to study the 
possibilities and economic conditions for the 
production of heavy water in Iceland by 
using geothermic energy.’ 

In March 1958 it was reported that the 
European Nuclear Energy Agency’s Steer- 
ing Committee had decided to invite top- 
level experts from Europe and North Amer- 
ica to study the whole OEEC program for 
the establishment of experimental reactors. 
The Committee had also discussed practical 
means of close collaboration with Euratom 
and agreed, in particular, that work would 
be undertaken jointly in public health and 
safety so that the same basic regulations 
would be drawn up for all western Euro- 
pean countries.” On March 24, 1958, a 
meeting of top-level nuclear scientists and 
engineers took place at OEEC’s European 
Nuclear Energy Agency, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Perrin, France’s High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. The 
meeting was held to examine the follow-up 
of the offer made some months previously 
by the United Kingdom authorities for the 
joint construction of an experimental reac- 
tor in the United Kingdom. The experts 
also exchanged views on the technical as- 
pects of the proposed joint operation of the 

® NATO Letter, 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 1), 


p. 20, 22. 
1 Council of Europe News, March 1958 (8th year, 
No. 3), Pp. 4. 
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Norwegian boiling water reactor at Hal- 
il 


Committee of Ministers 

On July 28, 1957, the Ministerial Com- 
mittee for Agriculture and Food met and 
adopted a resolution requiring any govern- 
ment which grants, maintains, or authorizes 
subsidies or other measures serving directly 
or indirectly to increase exports of food and 
agricultural products to consult with other 
member governments on means of limiting 
these measures or their eflects, if asked to 
do so by any member which considers that 
its interests are seriously prejudiced or 
threatened. The resolution also instructed 
the Committee of Deputies to arrange for 
consultation on aids given to agricultural 
products, with a view to drawing up an 
agreement between member countries lay- 
ing down common rules as regards compe- 
tition. These arrangements for consultation 
were to be completed before October 31, 
and the Deputies were to report on their 
outcome before March 1, 1958. A second 
resolution passed by the committee dealt 
with the coordination of agricultural prices 
and incomes policies.” 

The intergovernmental Committee set up 
by OEEC to supervise the negotiations for a 
free trade area in Europe held two meetings 
at Paris in the course of November 1957 to 
examine the memorandum prepared by its 
Chairman, Mr. Reginald Maudling, United 
Kingdom Paymaster-General, on the ques- 
tions to be answered and problems solved 
if a free trade area were to be established.” 

The ministerial committee of OEEC con- 
cerned with negotiations for a free trade 
area met January 15-16, 1958, in Paris to 
examine how agricultural products should 
be associated with the free trade area. The 
ministers took as the basis of their discus- 
sion a memorandum on the subject recently 
circulated by the United Kingdom govern- 
ment. The committee spent considerable 

11 NATO Letter, April 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 17. 

12 Council of Europe News, August 1957 (7th year, 
No. 8), p. 7- 


13 [bid., December 1957 (7th year, No. 12), p. 5. 
4 The Times (London), January 16, 1958. 


time discussing what the six community 
countries meant in their inclusion of agri- 
cultural products within the common mar- 
ket. Mr. Heathcoat Amory warned that 
the events of the previous year had empha- 
sized the seriousness of the dangers that 
would be run if the efforts to establish the 


free trade area were to fail." The com- 


mittee also discussed such matters as restric- 
tive business practices, coal and steel in the 
free trade area, and the harmonization of 
social and wage conditions.” The commit- 
tee met again on February 17-18, 1958, to 
consider technical matters, studying such 


items as revenue duties, state aid for particu- 
lar industries, and the problem of the date 
from which the proposed reduction of 
tariffs should be reckoned.” 

Convening again March 11-12, the group 
heard the beginnings of a compromise solu- 
tion for the question of certificates of origin 
for imported raw materials and products, as 
set forth by Mr. Carli, Italian Minister for 
Foreign Trade. This compromise was based 
on the idea that while a limited discrepancy 
in external tariffs is tolerable, larger differ- 
ences that would distort European trade 
would be counteracted by automatic applica- 
tion of a conpensatory import tax." The 
plan provided for the fullest harmonization 
of tariffs between all seventeen members of 
the free trade area, and, where that har- 
monization could not be achieved, the in- 
troduction of compensatory import taxes by 
high tariff countries.” It was reported on 
March 15 that steps had been taken by both 
sides to move toward accommodation be- 
tween the conflicting United Kingdom and 
French views on the free trade zone. The 
United Kingdom modified its opposition to 
limitation of its freedom of action by agree 
ing that certain aspects of the operation of 
the proposed zone should be governed by 
majority rule. The French, for their part, 
agreed to consult their five continental 
partners, on modification of French counter- 

3 [bid., January 17, 1958. 

16 Jbid., February 19, 1958. 


11 [bid., March 12, 1958. 
18 [bid., March 14, 1958. 
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proposals on the free trade zone.” On 
March 31 the committee considered Mr. 
Carli’s plan; the discussion revealed that 
some countries, including the United King- 
dom and Scandinavia, would like the plan 
to be generally adopted and applied to all 
products, and that others, including the 
common market nations wished it to be 
supplementary to the system of certificates 
of origin, and only to be invoked when that 
system was inadequate or unsuitable. The 
ministers also discussed restrictive trade 
practices and the fish question.” 


Other Matters 

On April 1, 1957, an information confer- 
ence on nuclear energy sponsored by OEEC 
opened. More than 400 representatives of 
industries in eleven European countries, and 
in Canada and the United States, attended 
the meeting which sought to set out the 
present state of atomic technique and the 
prospects opened up to industry by nuclear 
energy.” 

On January 10, 1958, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, was appointed chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of OEEC in suc- 
cession to Mr. Thorneycroft.* 

On January 14, 1958, a report by the oil 
committee of OEEC was published. The 
report suggested measures to safeguard oil 
supplies for Europe in the event of any in- 
terruption in the flow from the Middle East 
because of a crisis in the area.” A second 
study which appeared on February 14 
treated the prospects for obtaining more oil 
and gas from European sources.” Accord- 
ing to the press, the report was optimistic 
about the possibilities of discovering new 
deposits in the sediment basins of OEEC 
countries (which, for the purpose of the 
report, included Yugoslavia and Spain). 

The problem created by the growth of 
the system of flags of convenience, whereby 

9 The New York Times, Match 16, 1958. 

* Ibid., April 1, 1958. 

21 Council of Europe News, May 1957 (7th year, 
No. 5), Pp. 7- 


22 The Times (London), January 11, 1958. 
*3 [bid., January 14, 1958. 


a few countries, such as Liberia and Pana- 
ma, allowed large foreign merchant ships to 
fly their flags, met strong criticism in a re- 
port by the maritime transport committee of 
OEEC.* This kind of registration per- 
mitted the avoidance of taxation and relief 
from high crew standards and consequent 
high operating costs. The economic ad- 
vantages of the system and the consequent 
high profits enabled such fleets to develop at 
a faster rate than others, so that the govern- 
ments of the real maritime countries were 
losing some of their control over world 
shipping. The report referred to recent 
recommendations of the International Law 
Commission that there should be a genuine 
link between a ship and her flag, and that 
international law and _ national legislation 
should be changed accordingly. The report 
said it could not recommend any interna- 
tional action against the use of flags of 
convenience, but added that this did not 
mean that individual countries should not 
take appropriate measures.” 

It was announced in March 1958 that the 
Deputy Secretary-General of OEEC, Mr. 
J. F. Cahan, was to visit Greece and Turkey 
to discuss the relations of those countries with 
OEEC and their participation in the pro- 
posed free trade area.” On April 11 the Sec- 
retary-General, Mr. René Sergent urged de- 
cisive action toward solution of the problems 
in the formation of the proposed free trade 
area. Mr. Sergent said that all efforts should 
be directed toward agreement on general 
lines and that details could then be worked 
out fairly rapidly. If general settlement 
could not be reached, an interim measure 
covering 1959 should be taken to permit 
further negotiation.” 

The Governing Body of the European 
Productivity Agency (EPA), established by 
the Council of OEEC to direct the organi- 
zation’s productivity drive, held its first 

4 Ibid., February 14, 1958. 

% Ibid., February 4, 1958. 

26 The New York Times, February 5, 1958. 

7 Council of Europe News, March 1958 (8th year, 


No. 3), p. 4. 
28 The New York Times, April 14, 1958. 
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meeting in Paris, according to a report pub- 
lished in October 1957.” The Governing 
Body elected Mr. Sven Asbrink (Sweden) 
Chairman, and Miss Elizabeth Ackroyd 
(United Kingdom) and Mr. Jacques Du- 
hamel (France) Vice-Chairmen. The EPA 
Trade Union Program, emphasizing educa- 
tion and training of trade union leaders, was 
discussed and approved by the Governing 
Body. 


2» NATO Letter, October 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 10), 
Pp. 20-21. 


On January 10, 1958, an agreement was 
signed providing for Spain’s association with 
the work of OEEC. Henceforth Spain, 
hitherto represented only in the organiza- 
tion’s agricultural organ, was to be entitled 
to participate in the work of all the organs 
of OEEC, without, however, becoming a 
full member. Spain would thus not have 
the right to vote nor be committed by the 
decisions of the OEEC Council.” 


*® Council of Europe News, February 1958 (8th year, 
No. 2), p. 17. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

The European Parliamentary Assembly 
held its second meeting in Strasbourg, May 
13 and 14, 1958, under the chairmanship 
of Robert Schuman.’ Mr. Paul Finet, 
President of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), presented the sixth general re- 
port on ECSC activities. Speaking of de- 
velopments which the High Authority had 
to take into account in planning its future 
action, Mr. Finet referred to the direct ex- 
posure of the coal and steel industries to 
the consequences of an economic recession, 
the increasing competition and falling 
prices on the steel market, the need for 
stabilization of coal production and con- 
sumption, and the desirability of encourag- 
ing technical research and increasing safety 
in the mines, Turning to the matter of 
ECSC’s cooperation with the European 
Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community, Mr. Finet 
pointed out that the absence of a decision 
concerning the seat of the European insti- 
tutions constituted a major obstacle, but 
that the High Authority was ready to con- 
tribute toward further integration of the 
communities. Regarding a free trade area, 
the High Authority considered it essential 
that ECSC’s power of action within the 
community should remain unimpaired. 
The High Authority believed that the 
price-fixing system prevailing within the 
European Economic Community called for 
the adoption of similar rules within the 
free trade area and that the granting of 
governmental subsidies should be pro- 
hibited. 

Following its brief discussion of an in- 

1 Council of Europe News, June 1958 (8th year, 
No. 6) 


. bs Se 
2 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, February 1958, p. 8. 


terim report on the choice of a seat for the 
European institutions, the Assembly, partly 
in view of the absence of numerous repre- 
sentatives, voted to adjourn its debate. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Among its decisions during the period 
under review the High Authority of ECSC 
fined an Italian steel firm the equivalent 
of $16,130 for failing to comply with the 
Community’s regulations on publicity for 
price lists, payment of ECSC’s levy on pro- 
duction, and payment of the scrap import 
compensation levy.” On February 9 the 
High Authority banned certain of the spe- 
cial concessions on normal railway rates 
hitherto applied by France and Germany 
in favor of individual Community firms. 
Certain other concessions, either enabling 
railways to compete with other means of 
transport or designed to aid firms in ac- 
cordance with the aims of the ECSC 
Treaty, were given conditional authoriza- 
tion.” 

The High Authority approved for 1959 
and 1960 the launching of a third program 
for the construction of housing for coal and 
steel workers." The program, which would 
provide 18,000 to 20,000 houses and cost 
approximately $100 million, would bring 
the total for all the High Authority’s hous- 
ing programs to more than 55,000 dwell- 
ings. The High Authority also approved 
contributions totalling nearly $10 million 
to six major research programs for coal and 
steel.’ All six proposals had been approved 
by the Consultative Committee and would 
require the approval of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The High Authority and the Italian gov- 

3 [bid., March-April 1958, p. 7. 


4 Ibid., May-June 1958, p. 7. 
5 [bid., p. 10. 
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ernment signed an agreement for readapta- 
tion of up to 500 Italian steelworkers.’ The 
workers would receive tide-over allowances 
on a descending scale for a period of up 
to fifteen months, removal and reinstalla- 
tion allowances where necessary, and free 
vocational training where required for a 
new job. Charges would be borne equally 
by the Italian government and the High 
Authority. 

It was announced during the period un- 
der review that the High Authority had 
decided to maintain the rate of its levy on 
the value of coal and steel output at an 
unchanged rate of 0.35 percent in the finan- 
cial year 1958-1960." 


European Economic Community and 
European Atomic Energy Community 

At a meeting on February 24, 1958, 
members of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Eura- 
tom) assumed responsibilities for various 
activities, such as nuclear research, foreign 
affairs, and a statute for the Euratom sup- 
ply agency.” It was announced that the sci- 
entific and technical committee would be set 
up as soon as possible and that the nuclear 
common market would come into force on 
January 1, 1959. Mr. Armand, president 
of the commission, further declared that 


the commission wished to use to the maxi- 
mum the existing services of ECSC and 
to set up some services in common. 

The Councils of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (common 
market) and Euratom met at Strasbourg 
on March 18, 1958, to approve the rules of 
procedure of the respective Councils.’ At 
a meeting of the Council of Ministers of 
the two communities on May 20, the min- 
isters expressed their agreement with the 
conclusions reached within the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
that any practical problems arising between 
the communities and GATT as a result of 
the application of the Rome treaty should 
be solved on an over-all basis.” The min- 
isters further decided on the foundation 
of a European university as envisaged by 
the Rome Treaty. 

The inaugural meeting of the Economic 
and Social Committee of the two communi- 
ties was held on May 20, 1958, at Brussels.” 
In his opening address Mr. Victor Larock 
pointed out that in establishing a balance 
between the employers’ and the workers’ 
delegations, the wishes of the European 
Parliamentary Assembly and those of the 
European organizations representing the 
different sectors of economic and social life 
had been respected. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The 37 contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
were represented at the meeting of the 
GATT inter-sessional committee, held in 
Geneva for three weeks, beginning April 14, 
1958. The committee discussed at length 
the provisions of the Rome treaty establish- 
ing the European Economic Community. 
In its consideration of the question, the 
committee dealt with the common customs 
tariff which the community was to bring 
in, the use of import restrictions by the six 

6 Ibid., p. 11. 

1 Ibid. 

8 [bid., March-April 1958, p. 6. 

* Council of Europe News, April 
No. 4), Pp. 7- 


1958 (8th year, 


signatories to protect their balance of pay- 
ments situation, the 
market for agriculture, and the association 
of the overseas territories of the community 
as part of the common market and the effect 
of this on world trade. Baron Snoy, who 
represented the European Economic Com- 
munity, informed the committee that there 
would be a meeting in July at which repre- 
sentatives of the six countries would discuss 
preliminary matters affecting agriculture. 


so-called managed 


The committee took up the question of 


” Ibid., June 1958 (8th year, No. 6), p. 4. 

1 [hid. 

1The New York Times, April 15, 1958, 
1958; The Times (London), May 5, 1958. 


May 6, 
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the continued imposition by the Federal 
Republic of Germany of extensive import 
restrictions which, it was contended, could 
not be justified by reason of balance of pay- 
ments under the GATT rule. A majority 
of the contracting parties expressed dissatis- 
faction with the unyielding attitude of the 
government, and a protest was issued by 
the committee, expressing regret that the 
Federal Government had not considered it 
possible so far to eliminate its remaining 
import restrictions and urging the govern- 
ment to report to the thirteenth session on 
action it had taken, 

Two complaints came before the meeting. 
The Australian government, referring to an 
increase of sales of low-priced French flour 


and wheat in Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and Singapore, complained that the subsi- 
dized wheat and flour were invading es- 
tablished markets and causing a diversion 
of trends in the pattern of world trade. A 
panel of conciliation considered the matter 
and recessed while the two governments con- 
sulted further directly. The panel of con- 
ciliation was also appointed to study a 
United Kingdom complaint that Italy was 
discriminating against the import of agri- 
cultural machinery, particularly tractors. In 
advancing loans to farmers the Italian gov- 
ernment was laying down as a condition 
that the machines should be of Italian ori- 


gin. 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Council 

The Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
held its eighth session in Geneva from May 
7 to 13, 1958. The session opened with the 
unanimous election of Marcus Daly as 
Director of ICEM to succeed Harold H. 
Tittmann. In his report on ICEM activi- 
ties in 1957 Mr. Tittmann announced that 
during the year ICEM had moved 194,000 
migrants and refugees, bringing the six- 
year total to 775,000. The retiring director 
suggested that the future program of ICEM 
should include 1) consultations between 
the emigration countries of Europe and the 
immigration countries overseas with regard 
to the planning of migration programs; 2) 
the closest possible relationship between 
ICEM and the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the free trade area if it were 
set up, which were concerned with the mo- 
bility of manpower within Europe; and 3) 
efforts to make effective activities of ICEM 
other than transport which helped develop 
and improve migration and to assure stable 
financing for them. It was announced that 
an estimated total of 126,000 migrants 


would be moved by ICEM in 1958, repre- 


1ICEM Press Release, Nos. 239-243. 


senting a decrease of twenty percent below 
the total previously estimated and a de- 
crease of 67,747 from the number of mi- 
grants moved by ICEM in 1957. The 
decrease was ascribed to reductions in im- 
migration programs and stricter selection 
requirements imposed by receiving coun- 
tries as the result of economic retrench- 
ment. ICEM expected to spend $34,575,767 
in effecting the movements. 

The Council considered a proposal for a 
supplementary budget to finance a series of 
pilot projects designed to increase the ab- 
sorptive capacity of immigration countries. 
The projects included a research study of 
Latin American immigration requirements, 
the establishment of an international voca- 
tional training center in Europe, an agri- 
cultural training center in Latin America, 
and a training center for immigration and 
placement officers. The Council adopted a 
resolution providing for implementation of 
these projects by the next Council session, 
after detailed proposals had been submitted 
to member governments by the administra- 
tion. 

Following a brief discussion of refugees 
of European origin from the mainland of 
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China, Dr. Augustus Lindt, United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
congratulated ICEM for its operational 
skill in moving Far East refugees under 
trying circumstances and thanked member 
governments for their financial contribu- 
tions. Pointing out that the problem was 
primarily one of finances, he urged Coun- 
cil members to search for a means of pro- 
viding a continuous basis for the resettle- 
ment of these refugees. 

After a lengthy debate the Council unani- 
mously approved a resolution clarifying 
ICEM’s future activities. The resolution 
gave recognition to the qualitative side of 


migration and its humanitarian aspects 
such as reunion of families and resettle- 


ment of refugees. In addition the resolu- 


tions instructed the ICEM administration 
to place more emphasis on the increase 
of the qualifications of the migrants and 
to facilitate their vocational preparation 
and psychological adaptation, particularly 
through programs of vocational and lan- 
guage training and the improvement of 


reception and placement activities. The 
resolution stated that these activities should 
be carried out with a view toward their 
eventual transfer to national authorities. 


International Wheat Council 


The 24th session of the International 
Wheat Council was held in London on 
June 25 and 26, 1958, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. F. Sheed Anderson.’ Repre- 
sentatives of 31 countries and of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) were 
present. 

The Council decided that the Secretary- 
General of the UN should be requested 
to convene a conference early in 1959 to 
negotiate a possible renewal or replacement 
of the International Wheat Agreement 
which would enter into when the 
present agreement expired on July 31, 1959. 
The Council also agreed to recommend 
convening a preliminary UN conference of 
short duration in the autumn of 1958 to 
discuss the main principles and the general 
form that a new agreement might take. 
In this connection the Council took note 
that the report of the third session of the 
FAO Group on Grains to the Committee 
on Commodity Problems made a valuable 


force 


contribution to the study of the problems 
of the international trade in wheat and rec- 
ommended that the FAO report receive the 
urgent consideration of governments in ad- 
vance of the proposed conferences. 

The Council considered a report by the 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents 
relating to wheat prices and agreed to the 
committee’s recommendations regarding the 
regular circulation of such information to 
members of the Council. 

The Council heard a report by the secre- 
tary on the work of the secretariat and 
considered and approved a report by the 
Executive Committee on its activities since 
the 23d session of the Council. A budget 
for the crop-year 1958/59 was also ap- 
proved. The Council re-elected Mr. F. 
Sheed Anderson chairman of the Council 
and of its executive committee for the crop- 
year 1958/59 and elected countries to the 
Executive Committee and to the Advisory 
Committee on Price Equivalents. 


1 International Wheat Council, Press Release, June 26, 1958. 
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